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Althouuh seriously warned ihal " tledications are out of fashion," 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THIS BOOK. 




HIS Book may be the better for some little preface. It was 
from his birth-place being about half way between Newstead 
Abbey and Hardwick Hall, within the ancient boundary of 
Sherwood Forest, and from early writing of his native scenes, that its 
author received his sobriquet of " The Sherwood Forester." In his 
younger days he loved the society of children and old people, — that 
of children for their innocence and candour, that of the aged for 
their intelligence and information ; and not less the conversation of 
all people dwelling or travelling off the track of common life, who 
might therefore have something to tell him not ordinarily heard or 
seen. Almost as intense was his love, too, of nature and books ; so 
that, though very sociable and not averse to the frolics and hardy 
sports of boys in general, a fondness of retirement, and of lonely 
strolls, for abstract study or musing, also " marked him for its own." 
Add to these, a sympathy, inherited from his parents, for suflfering in 
whatever form ; an admiration of genius, moral courage, and pic- 
turesqueness of thought, wherever manifest ; with readiness to catch 
hoi>e and joyousness from every source ; and the tone of much 
th^t herein follows will be as easily traceable to its origin as a 
stream to its fountain. 



His contributions to the Mirror ^ Metropolitan, and Tait^s Magazines, 
and other periodicals of the time, and a few unpretentious volumes 
chiefly of a rural character, had gained him a welcome, as subsequently 
mentioned, to intellectual circles. Poetry had long before flung its 
chann over all his being. Phrenology and Physiognomy had explained 
to him many of his own comparative exuberances and deficiencies, 
and Physiology and Psychology added to his mental store; when 
La Fontaine came to England to give his mesmeric, or let us rather 
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call them his zoomagnetic experiments. Arrested by the phenomena, 
and induced to become himself an experimenter, the author struck 
out of the accustomed course, and was presently the operative agent 
in effects which, while he viewed them only as illustrations of first 
principles, some of the profoundest minds regarded as important 
"discoveries." On that account he was sought by and became a 
familiar associate of many earnest and distinguished investigators ; 
and the phenomena, though throwing Ught on various arcana which 
had for ages been but httle approached, were generally, as developed 
by him, regarded with credence ; so that, even when such pursuits 
were laid by, the social intercourse to which they had led was in some 
degree continued. There were other periods of his life, too, and 
other pursuits not less important if less recoodite, often bringing him 
in contact with noblest natures. Hence, though never seeking to 
know people remarkable for public spirit, superiority of intellect, or 
private worth, with the least idea of writing about them; as he 
enjoyed their mentographs upon himself, he wished others, in turn, 
where it could be done without breach of the rules of hospitality or 
the slightest hurt to personal feeling, to enjoy them with him. li was 
for this reason most of the following memoirs were afterwards 
penned,— some for the tasteful Suppkmml to the ManchesUr \V(ekly 
Times, one for Good Words, one for The Reliquary, and several for 
other publications ; whilst many of them now appear in print for the 
first time. The reader will perceive that a few of the persons whose 
lives are delineated furnish exceptions, being dead before the author's 
day ; but the rest - though most of them are now also gone —he h.is 
seen, and with the majority of them been on intimate and kindly 
terms : still he can honestly say that in no instance has he consciously 
taken undue advantage if private confidence or undue liberty with a 
name. His book could, no doubt, have been enriched by sketches 
of many rare living characters it is his happy privilege to know, but of 
whom the full truth might seem like flattery, whilst less than the full 
Iniih would be unjust. Few lives can be safely sketched with any 
warmth before ihey are ended, in a world where prejudice and 
misapprehension are so possible as in ours. Mrs. Jerram and 
Edward Hind have passed away since the chapters in which they are 
mentioned (see pages 296 and 313) were printed, — the former dying 
about the same time as her husband, with whom she was buried in 
one day and in one grave. 

Respecting the " Miscellaneous Papers " in the Second Section, 
little need here be satil, as they tell their own lale. Should any 
of his readers think the author has been loo caustic in the papers on 
" I-ove of Distinction " and " Religious Dilferences," they may give 
him some quarter in consideration of the fact he now stales, that he 
has positively known men having the reputation of being " martyrs 
fw a cause " jealous of other martyrs for the same cause sharing that 
reputation. 
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Of the Poems in the closing section it may be said, that they too 
tell sufficient of their own history to render elaborate introduction 
needless. A few of them which have appeared in print before, in 
Household Words, the Critic, or elsewhere, are thrown in with others 
nevertofore appearing, because to the writer's mind it seemed that 
they would here be " most at home." And poetry, if but true to 
humanity and virtue, requires no apology ; for, in the apt language of 
Ludwig Borne, as translated by James Standing — " Centuries pass by, 
years roll away, the weather of fortune is changed. The stepmarks of 
the ancients are moved. Nothing is lasting as change, nothing cer- 
tain as death. Each beat of the heart leaves a wound, and life would 
be a continual bleeding — but for poetry. It tells us what nature 
forgets ; of a glorious time which never grows old ; a spring that 
never fades.; cloudless pleasure and eternal youth. The poet is the 
comforter of mankind ; he is certainly so, if heaven itself empowers 
him, if God upon his forehead stamps His seal ; and if he does not 
kill his heavenly gift by things too mean and unworthy of it" 

So far the production ; and now a word as to the publication. 
Accustomed to hearing readers of taste, and critics of acknowledged 
acumen, say of many of the prose papers as well as poems that they 
ought not to be lost sight of, but collected and published in a volume, 
this was at last resolved upon, and announcements of it made as far 
back as 1866 ; but from domestic suffering and other causes the issue 
was delayed. Meanwhile other works of a somewhat similar bearing, 
by various writers, were published, yet in no way connected with or 
superseding this, which during the year 1871 was in part issued as a 
serial, under the title of *• Morning Studies and Evening Pastimes," 
with a result suggesting its re-issue in a more complete and solid 
form ; and, though again sadly delayed, it is at last sent forth, not 
without a hope that it may meet with such welcome as will justify its 
being followed, ere long, by another, touching however on different 
though kindred themes. 

BumUy, October 21st, 1872. 
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CORRIGENDA. 



I I'age 7 — line 5 from botlom— for " symphonius " read i} 

I Page II — line 16 - for '' Took " read Tooke. 

I Fage 79 — panipraph 3, line 3— for ■'development of doi 

0/ Itit domestic. 
I Paee 85— line 16 [or "existence" read extravagame. 
I I'age 97 — line 24 - otuit " ere now." 
I Page 127— pat. I — omit " or was it Wilkinson ? " - 

)6— p.ir. 3, line 3 - in meraoit of Mr. Dick, for " 

— in memoir of Mr. Buckinnhan 
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human education and agency, we say, great men exist that there may 
be greater. The destiny nf organised nature is amclioralion, and 
-who can tell its limits? It ii for man to tame the chaos ; on every 
side while he lives, to scalier the seeds of science and of song, that 

male, com, animals, men, may be tnilder, and the germs of love 

d benehl may be nmltiplied. —EmtrsBH. 
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ERASMUS DAEWIN, M.D. F.R.S. 

(A Cbitigism — Jan. 1854.) 



Did yon over notice the similitndo between the heads of Dr. Darwin 
and Dr. Samnel Johnson — and not between their heads only but 
their general configoration, — ^their greatest constitntional difference 
being one of temperament ? Their portraits being at this moment 
side by side before ns, how we wish it were possible to take off their 
wigs, that we might trace still further their comparative cranial, as 
clearly as we can their physiognomical development ! What a likeness 
in the outlines of their massive foreheads, in their large noses, their 
ample cheeks and double chins, and in several minor particulars of 
expression, as well as in their abdominal rotundity ! It is true that, on 
the whole, Johnson looks the more heavy and reflective of the two- 
more ponderoQAand pondering; while Darwin has an apparent advan- 
tage in vigilance and keenness. But this may be more or loss owing 
to pictorial accident ; and if any one unacquainted with the facts of 
the ease were shown the two engravings, he might very rationally 
be disposed to think that they represented an elder and a younger 
brother — or a father and son — or even the same person at different 
ages ! And is there not also a striking analogy in their mental calibre 
and, (with the allowance due to difference of education and pursuit,) 
in ihmr cast of thought ? What Johnson was in moral, Darwin was in 
naiural philosophy. They were much alike cumulative, anal3rtical and 
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eonBtructive, — ouo In liia motapliyslcs the other in his physioa,— 
wore Bimilarly addicted to the nee of claBsical metaphor, to philologyM 
and !> love of highly ocholastic and sonoroas phraseology, — -to t 
nothing whatever of their relation to the muses. Their personal histo 
and circumetancos were, however, in many respects, widely difTerBn 
thoagh even here again there is some analogy traceable, in each beu 
the leading spirit of a literary coterie — one metropolitan, the otli 
provincial — and each as ahsolnto as he was intellectnally fascinating. 

According to hiograpbical dictionaries and local histuries, Erasmnstt] 
Darwin was bom at Elton, in the valo of Trent, new Newark, Decem- 
ber 12th, 1732 ; was sent for the rudiments of his education to the 
school of the Rev. Mr. Bnrrows, at Chesterfield ; and pursued hia 
BubseqQent studies at St. John's College, Cambridge, whore in 1755 he 
took hia hacheior's degree in medicine, maintaining in his thesis, on 
that occasion, that the movements of the heart and arteries are 
immediately produced by the stimnlna of the blood. While at Cam- 
bridge, and foor years prior to taking hie degree, he compoapd a poem 
of no great merit, on the death of Frederick, Prince of Wales. From 
Cambridge he went to Edinburgh, where he took the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine, and had at first some thoughts of practising in Nottingham, 
but very early removed to Lichfield. At this time Dr. Darwin was 
twenty-four years of ago ; and Miss Anna Seward gives us his portrait 
as follows: — "Ho was somewhat above the middle size; hia form 
athletic, and inclined to corpulency ; hia Umbs too heavy for eiact 
proportion. The traces of a severe small-pox ; featnreB, and connte- 
nonco, which, when they were not animated by social pleasure, were 
rather saturnine than sprightly ; a stoop in his shoulders, and the then 
professional appendage of a large fidl-bottomed wig. gave him at that 
early period of life, an appearance of nearly twice tlie years he bore. 
Florid health, and earnest good humour, a sunny smile on entering a 
room and accosting his friends, rendered in his youth that exterior 
agreeable, to which beauty and symmetry had not been propitious." 

At the age of twenty-five Darwin married AIImh Hi>waa4i (^ yonng lady 
of eighteen, whose person la awd to have been as lovely as her mind 
was accomplished. And in the home to which her beautiful spirit gave 
a constant and cheerful light, with a family growing round him, wo 
Bco him rising foat in reputation and courted by most of the hterory 
and philosophical minds of the district and the time. Among hts 
frcqncnt visitora we are told was Michell, a skUfut astronomer ; Captain 
Kicr ; £oulton, the celebrated mechanic ; James Watt, his partner, 
the great improver of the steom-ongine ; a talented young physician. 
Dr. Suioll, of liirmingliam, who early died ; Mr. Edgeworth ; Day, the 
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author of " Bandford and Merton ;" Sir Brooke Boothby ; Mr. F. N. 0. 
Mnndy, of Markeaion ; and Anna Seward. To this circle he would 
often read those passages of his works which he was yet afraid of 
injuring his profession by introducing to the world. There was in his 
time an anomaly in English ideas, which even yet is not qnite extinct. 
Society is very fond of imputing to medical men materialistic and other 
kindred heresies, — sometimes justly, perhaps, but often yery unjustly. 
This occasionally induces some of them to make great pretensions to 
orthodox opinions, and to put on an outside show of life with which 
their hearts have little sympathy. Providing such men assent duly to 
all that the world and its Teatoddy circles require, they may indulge in 
many curious habits and .pastimes having no tendency whatever to 
improve those feelings or advance that intelligence needful to the 
healing art : all of which, however, is considered as fair, and by no 
means unprofessional. But, let one of their body be caught with a 
more intimate acquaintance with Nature, in her interior arcana or her 
snblimer aspects, than the run of his fellows ; let him only add to his 
dry anatomy, his physiology, and his pathology, some far-reaching 
power of thought which tends to elucidate and beautify the science of 
BKDfo in its higher and nobler relations ; especially, let him add the 
charm of an occasional late evening or early morning hour of poetic 
reverie to his arduous and useful pursuits ; — and, just in so far as he 
tuspires from the animal to the angelic, and snatches a little fire from 
heaven to light his laborious path on earth ; just in the same proportion 
the very people who are wont to charge the profession most with 
materialism, are among the first to suspect the claims of a spirit thus 
refined, and to say, " Ah, but you know he is so fond of poetry and 
that sort of thing ; and one is so afraid ho should forget his patients 
for his books t " Of this singular and incongruous prejudice Dr. 
Darwin was so well aware, that, though he wrote much and would 
often beguile a leisure hour by discoursing on literary topics with his 
friends, some of his poetry was held back from the world many years 
after it was written, lest its very merits should hinder his practice — a 
practice then becoming almost as important and lucrative as any in the 
midland counties t 

[Since the foregoing was writteirhas appeared the interesting Auto- 
biogn^hy of Mrs. Schimmelponninck, in which are a few characteristic 
^dmpses of the Doctor in his busy professional days. In one place she 
says : — ** It was in autumn that the celebrated Dr. Darwin first came 
to see my mother at Barr (in Staffordshire). • • • In the latter 
ptrt of the morning a carriage drove up to our door, of that description 
thsD eaOed a ** sull^," because calculated to hold one person only. 

a2 
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Tlio curringG nns worn luid bespattered with mud. LoshoJ 
pliKQ appropriated to the boot in ordinary carriages 
for tlic purpose of watering the horses, with sotae hay luid nikts besido' 
it. In tho top of the carrinf;(.' was a eky-lifjht, with an awning whicl) 
conid at pleasure be drawn ; this was for tho purpose of givbg light to 
tho Doctor, who wrote most of his works on scraps of paper witU A. 
pencil aa ho travelled, Tho front of tbu carriage withiii waa 
by a recoptattlo for writing paper and pencils, likowiso for knife, ior] 
and spoon ; on one eido woa a pile of books reaching from tho 
nearly the front of tlie window of tho carriage ; on the other, a haniiicr 
containing frnit and sweetmeata, cream and sugar, great part of which, 
however, was demolished during the time tho carriage traversed the forty 
milon which separate Derby from Barr. We all hastened to the 
parlour window to see Dr. Darwin, of whom wo hiul hoard so muchf.- 
and whom I was prepared to honour and venonitu, in no 
degree, aa tho restorer of my mother's hciklUi. Wiat then 
nstoniehment at beholding him as be slowly gjt out of tho carriofto ! 
Ilia figure woa vast and massive, his bead almost buried 
shoulders, and ho woro a scratch-wig, as it was then callod, tiod up 
a Uttle bob-t:ul behind. A habit of stammering made tho cloeert^ 
attention necessary, in order to nnderstand what he said. Meonwl 
amidst all this, the Doctor's eye was deeply sngacioua, tho most 
think of any eye I remember to have seen ; and I can conceive that no 
patient consulted who was not inspired with confidence on hehulding 
him ; his observation wae most keen ; he constantly detected disease, 
from hia observation of Byniptums so slight as to be nnobservod by 
otlier doctors. ■ ■ ■ This is tho recollection of my first cluldiab 
impressions of Dr. Borwin."] 

Hia first wife died in the year 1770 ; and having married, abont 
eleven years after, Mrs. Polo, widow of Colonel Sachoverel Pole, of 
Radhoum, who had some dislike to Lichfield, he removed immediately 
to Derby, where, with an increased income, he waa able to set all 
prejudice at defiance and give scope and freedom to his literary tastes. 

In the year of his second murriago, appean-d part of his remarkable 
poem, "The Botanic Garden," in which is aUegorised the Liniuean 
system of botany — all the Itoaicracion array of gnomes, sylphs, nymphs, 
and myths of every sort, being summoned from fancy's widest roalin, 
oiring to their affording, as bo says, "proper machinery for a botanic 
poem, since it is probable that tliey wore tlio names of hieroglyphic 
figures represoutiiig the diftereut olomcntfl." In 1789 appeared tho 
second part of the same poem. caUed tliu " Lovoa of the Pluuta," 
when ho said tliat, on Ovid had " trausmutvd mmi, women, and oven 
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gods and goddesses into trees and flowers, he had undertaken, by similar 
art, to restore some of them to their original animality, after having 
remained prisoners so long in their respective vegetable mansions.'* 
A third canto was added to '' The Botanic Garden " in 1792. A 
talented encyclopedist (Chambers) has expressed some surprise that a 
work so full of fancy should have been the product of a man of Dr. 
Danrin*8 scientific tendencies, so late in life ; but the probability is, 
that its materials were nearly all collected in that earlier time when 
it was prudent, as he thought, to hide his poetical light under a bushel. 
Shortly after this was published his '* Zoonomia, or the Laws of 
Organic Life," in two volumes, at intervals of two years, for which ho 
had been gathering materials not less than twenty- three years. Li the 
latter work is enunciated the theory of " progressive development," 
from the fibre to the tree, the dog, the horse, etc., and finally to man. 
Our business here is not to discuss this theory, but merely to state 
it. He was one of those who argue that it in no wise derogates from 
God*s glory that many things should not have been produced spon- 
taneously ; but that it is much more glorious to be the ** Cause of 
causes." This doctrine is, of course, a very dobateable one ; and many 
have been the objections raised against it on various grounds. It has 
recently been very cleverly put forward in ** Vestiges of Creation,"* 
and, if the truth must be told, there are some other works which 
have made more or loss noise in the world from their supposed 
novelty, the elements, germs, or similitudes of which might all be easily 
pointed out in Darwin« And more than this ; we have reason to 
suspect that some writers who have said what they could to make him 
unpopular, have themselves sponged upon him considerably for the 
materials of their own reputation. So much for literary consistency ! 
But our business is, at present, with Darwin and his own works. 

In 1801 he published another work, ** Phytologia, or the Philosophy 
of Agriculture and Gardening ; " and also wrote a short essay, intended 
more especially for his own family, on " Female Education." About 
the same time he removed to the Priory, near Breadsall, which he had 
fitted up for his future residence, and with a view to the indulgence 
of his fieivourite tastes in his declining years. But his days were cut 
ihort in a most singular manner. In Hone's '* Every Day Book," 
under the date of April 18th, 1802, a story as absurd as it is incorrect 
m thus told : — ** His decease was sudden. Riding in his carriage, 
be found himself mortally seized, pulled the check string, and desired 

* Still man recently and prominently by Dr. Darwin's grandson, Charles, in his 
criebfated work •* The Origin of Species.'* 
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Ilia Berriutt tu help him to a cottago by tbe road-side, 
thp.y found a Tvoman withia, ■whom the Doctor uddrL'ssed thus, 
you ever see a man diQ ? ' 'No, sir.' ' Thou you may,' The terrified 
woman nm out of the door, and in a few minutes Darwin was no more." 
Now the truth is that ho died iii hia own honso, as reference to every 
reliable authority provea. Ho hod for sume timo been liable to painful 
diaordora of tho chest, and had on every such occaaion made free uac of 
the lancet — a custom now goiafj out of fashion in nearly every school of 
therapeuticB. Indeed, the practice coalil only have arisen when the 
HLinguinoouB principle was totally miBauderstDod ; and that its propriety 
was not doubted immediately on tho recognition of Harvey's discovery 
of tho circulation, is one of those anomahes at which future ages will 
marvel. But confounding dynamic force with Bonguiferoua product 
in tho animal economy, mistaking the acceleration of the former for 
an incroaso of the latter, and treating acimi aa though it were 
qiianiilij, it has been common, age after age, to let off blood on every 
trivial occasion, as though it came ever in prinuil freshness &om some 
oihauatlesB fountain. It was the niiatake of the times, and Darwin, 
notwithstanding all his profound reacarches, shared it. He had 
repeatedly risen in the night and bled himself, and recovered. Bnt 
at length arrived the fatal moment. On the morning of April 19th, 
1802, after some illuoss during the night, ho became worse while 
writing a letter to his friend, Mr. Edgoworth ; and before the arrivd 
of his surgeon, who was sent for from Derby, Ufo was ertiaot. 
waa a total abstiuner from fermented drink, and it has been Qr( 
that a glass of brandy might have averted the fatal chill ; and so for 
the time, no doubt, it miijht. But what is the use of increasing the fire 
to keep tho engine going, when all the fiuid has been drawn from tbo 
boiler ? It is the mure probable that liis de-ath was greatly atlributnhle 
to his previous habit of bleeding, as, " on the body being opened (saya 
Davies, in his history of Derby,) no traces of a pecuhar disorder were 
found ; and the state of the viscera indicated a much more protracted 
existence." 

A posthumous work, "The Temple of Nature, or the Origin 
Society," a poem, with copious notes, which he hod prepared fur 
press a few months before his decease, was published in 1803. 
copy from its preface, "Its ftim is simply to amuse, by bringing; 
dialinctly to tho imagiualion the beautiftil and sublime images of 
operations of Nature in the order, aa the author bclievcH, in w 
progreasive course of time presented them." Here then, again, 
the theory of " progressive development," and it is certainly illual 
with great brilliancy. 
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Snch is an ontline — of course a mere outline — of the life and alms of 
Br. Darwin. Let his works speak for themselves. We are far from 
agreeing with some of his opinions. He lived at a time when scientific 
men saw not the reconcHeability of natural truth with the spirit of 
Holy Writ, and there are points in his philosophy, as well as in his 
theology, to which we by no means feel inclined to subscribe. Nor do 
we think that his poetry is of the highest order, or that he understood 
the highest function of the poet. But let us do him no wrong. He 
was a great man — ^great in his sincerity, his humanity, his learning, 
and his elaborate research — greater still in the purpose for which he 
plied them — ^that of interesting and, as he believed, benefitting his 
fellow creatures. And let it be also remembered that he was exceed- 
ingly kind and attentive to the poor, as well as hospitable to people 
of his own level — without ostentation. 

His poems, which were very popular for a time, had they appealed 
as much to the heart as to the fancy, would have remained so. But 
they have too little real life ; and, with only very few exceptions, fcdl 
to kindle that genial warmth in the reader's soul, which must ever be 
the genuine test of true poetry ; for there have hitherto, perhaps, been 
few better definitions of poetry than Henry Larkin*s, who calls it 
«< thought that is felt.** It is true, as already hinted, that Darwin 
ransacks every region of nature and fancy for analogue and metaphor ; 
but the one is often too remote and the other inapt. Although he 
makes his plants and his flowers human or divine, endowing some with 
passion, some with sentiment, and others with both, they are not seldom 
the mere passion and sentiment of polite and conventional, rather 
than of genuine life. All his women, it has been said, are '* fine 
ladies,** and his goddesses are much the same. Writing in heroic 
verse, his machinery is too Homeric for his more gentle themes. He is 
often too pompous about things minute — marches among the daisies 
on a small grass plot with measured stride ; and frequently reminds 
one of a giant playing at push-pin, by the elaborate way in which 
he treats a familiar topic. It is true he never writes about *'the 
indubitable ubiquity of the invulnerable ; ** but he now and then makes 
one think of the man who did. Little deals he in homely Saxon, but 
most largely in words of Greek and Latin derivation. He tires us, 
too, with repetitions of cold though glittering epithets. His streams 
are mostly *' lucid,*' save when Uiey become ''pellucid** or ''trans- 
hieent;'* bis sounds *' symphonius,** his smiles ''placid,** and his 
sighs " etherial.** Yet despite these and many other similar disadvan- 
tages, we might make extracts that would prove how truly he could 
sometimes be at home in the beautiful and sublime ; and the following, 
on the resurrection of Nature, is an instance : — 



" Hull on. JO stare I exult in youthful prime ; 

Mntk nitli bri|;1it outias Ibe priutlcsB steps of Time ; 

Near tad mi^ro cost joor beum; cars approscb, 

And IcsfleuiuK orba on leBseniDg oibg enarosch ; — 

Flowers of the sky ! je, too, to age mnrt jiold, 

Frail ns your silken sisterB of the fivM ! 

8tar sfterBtar frum lieaitsii's Ligb ureli sliftU laih. 

Headlong, extinct, to one dork centra tiill, 
And death, and ni^it, and cbaos mingle all ! 
Till o'er the wreck. emer^i^iiK htim the Btnnu, 
Immortal Nature lifts her chaD(;efuI form, 
Moonts (ram bur funeral pjre on wings of llame, 
And soars auil sbiues, another aud ttjo same 1 " 

B grunp of objects in the Court of Melancholy is as fine 
Lilpturo OS an urtiat uced wish to couttimplnto : — 

" Deep Khelm'd bcncatli, in Taat Bopulcliral caTcs, 

Oblivion dwolla amid nnlabell'd graTos ; 

The atoned toiuli, the lauroll'd bust o'ortums, 

And ehakcs tLeir ashes from the mouldering urns. 

No vcmal Kopiiyr breathes, no sunbeams cheer, 

Nor song, nor simper, aver cnlers hero ; 

O'er the gruen Boor, and ronud tlio dc^w-dnmp wall. 
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Each raTol'd bnd, fine film, and fibre-line, 
Traced with nice pencil on tlie small design. 
The yoong narcissus, in its bulb compressed, 
Cradles a second nestling on its breast ; 
In whose fine arms a younger embryon lies, 
Folds its thin leayes, and shuts its floret-ejes ; 
Grain within grain suocessiTe hanrests dwell, 
And boundless foresti slumber in a shelL 
— So yon gray precipice, and iyy'd towers. 
Long winding meads and intermingling bowers, 
Oreen piles of poplars o^er the lake that bow. 
And glimmering wheel which rolls and foams below, 
In one bright point with nice distinction lie 
Planned on the moving tablet of the eye. 
— So fold on fold earth's wavy plains extend, 
And sphere in sphere, its hidden strata bend ; 
— Incumbent Spring her balmy plumes expands 
0*er restless oceans and impatient lands, 
With genial lustres warms the mighty ball, 
And the great seed evoWes, disclosing all ; 
Life buds or breathes from Indus to the poles, 
And the Tast surface kindles as it rolls ! ** 

One extract more, in which a kindred idea has a yet more oniyersal 
expansion : — 

** Nymphs of primeval fire I your vestal train 

Hung with gold tresses o*er the vast inane. 

Pierced with your silver shafts the throne of night. 

And charmed young Nature's opening eyes with light ; 

When Love Divine, with brooding wings unfurl'd, 

Call'd from the rude abyss the living world. 

— * Let there be light ! * proclaimed the Almighty Lord ; 

Astonished Chaos heard the potent word ; 

Through all his realms the kindling ether runs. 

And the mass starts into a million suns ; 

Earths round each sun with quick explosions burst. 

And second planets issue from the first ; 

Bend as they journey with projectile force. 

In bright ellipses their reluctant course ; 

Orbs wheel in orbs, round centres centres roll, 

And form, self-balanced, one revolving whole ! ** 

A word, in conclusion, in reference to the style and substance of 
Darwin's prose, which is as vigorous and perspicuous as his verse is 
lofty and sonorous, and by which, in truth, it is more fair to estimate 
him ; for the poems themselves are little more than pegs on which 
to hang an abundance of invaluable notes, that have since been bor- 
rowed and attenuated by all manner of writers on nearly all kinds of 
sobjeets. We have heard it said — ^we know not with what truth — that 



) hwl an occasional habit of eating his food, not in ooursea, as 
l-dinarily broaght to the table, bnt dished, blended, and presented all 
Bgethcr. And certainly this is somewhat the way ia which he has 
Beated the intcllootnal appetite of his readers : for a volurao before 
iidoB containing several of his poems, teems with interesting 
lites, amounting to four or five times the balk of the text, and fraught 
luh information ou vegetable and animal physiology, natural ' 
lid experimental philosophy, metaphysics, philology, and the fine arts, 
■es his mind to have been a repository, not only of the elements, 
lit of the principles of them all. We do not wonder that, nolwith- 
tuding his ungainly person and his stammering speech, he should, 
lith such a mind, have been so much beloved and respected while 
Iviug by those nho hod the privilege of sharing his conversations ; 
|id it was no small thing to have won, by his literary genius, tho 
1 praise of William Cowper, whose name will over remain among 
e dearest of England's honsuhold words. 





WILLIAM COBBETT. 



" If any young man were to ask me what books he should read that he 
might be sufficiently informed on subjects necessary to be understood, 
I should say, read all the books that I have written." — Such, or 
something like it, is the characteristic way in which the late Mr. 
Cobbett commenced an advertisement of a list of his own publica- 
tions, as I read it about forty years back, on one of the fly leaves 
of his English Grammar; and that such an advertisement should 
have been attached to such a book, by a man who had said that when 
any one put pen to paper he ought to feel as though he were going to 
do something that might last for ever, is one of the most memorable 
curiosities in the history of literature. 

To understand William Cobbett, requires that the times in which 
he lived, and the circumstances in which he wrote and spoke, should 
also be well understood. The artizan who frequents the modem reading- 
room in his evening leisure, and skims the richest cream off the literary 
supplies of the day ; or dives deep into works of reference at the 
mechanics* library, preparatory to undergoing the usual examination 
for a university certificate, at no greater cost of money to himself than 
the price of a weekly newspaper, will, without special information on 
the subject, be hardly able to comprehend it. As an illustration I 
may just observe, that one of the best periodicals to be had by a boy in 
the year — say 1828, was the ** Youth's Instructor and Guardian." It 
came out in monthly numbers, at fourpence, and I have a right to speak 
kindly of it ; for it gave me much pleasure, as a dear elder sister, now 
in a better world, furnished me with the coppers for procuring it, then. 
But I am bound, in justice, to say that, when the year's volume, 
™fH^"*fl Ub aapplamentaiy number, was completed at the cost of fo«r 



IhiUisgii, the v'hole did not contain us much nRofuI or cnUntnining 
Biir.ntniitioa AS is dow liiiiliniiied in Home weekly imliliciitious of our 
a dny for a few poncn ! It was iu those diiya tliat "Tho Mirror" 
|jo(;aa to bo pnblished weekly, with fi woodcut, for twopeiicu, and wds 
jogiirded by yoaug renders as eometliing beyond tbo climax of all 
Hlieir longings for euch a boon. Ysi at that time Cobbett, a man of 
lilmost entirely eelf- developed talent, v,as in the Keuitb of a literary 
lind political reputation that made him admired and worabipped. where 
.s not feared and hated, throughout this kingdom and the Uuited 
fetates of America. Certainly, thoro was a third class of people — 
Ivbo laughed at him. But, as bo often tried to niako them laugh, and 
Bbpy did BO, it proved at least thai tbey read, if tbey did not altogether 
Ipprove of, what he wrote. Thi' uteps by which ho acquired this 
Influence, and dared to exercise il. —in the ago of a Sidmouth and a 
pastlercagh ; when Sir Francis ilurdott was sent to the Toi^or ; 
iThelwall, Homo Took, and Hardy, wore tried for high treason; Jamea 
Montgomery and Charles Sutton (father of our gifted friend, Henry S. 
tutton, author of "Qainquinorgia") were imprisoned for the most inad- 
B-ort«nt breaches of the laws relating to printing ; Oliver the Spy was 
|lcemed as necessary an employe of the state as at tho present time is 
'. CalcraA ; Jeremiah BmndreUi was beheaded for treason committed 
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ho fled to the United States of America, turned that country upside 
down, and had to flee from it in turn/* 

In a short time, therefore, he was hack again in England — ^writing 
copiously, not only on every political question as it arose, hut on 
agriculture and rural aflairs in general, as well as on domestic and 
social economy, hesides sending out volume after volume of educational 
hooks. To this hour, his English Grammar, though in some of its 
elements defective, and marred hy ephemeral illustrations and political 
inuendos that have lost point from the subsequent changes in public 
affairs, has much to recommend it to those for whom it was written — 
young men with little time or cash to spare, hut earnest in their efforts 
at self-education. Nor was this all. He was very firequently engaged 
in public speaking ; was several times, before the passing of the first 
reform bill, a candidate for parliament ; was at one time in prison — 
whore (as the victim himself, when grown into a tall compositor, 
afterwards informed me) he once kicked a P.D.*s breech and sent 
him back in a hurry for bringing him a foul proof ; and went unscathed 
through a series of vicissitudes, which, altogether, would have again 
and again shaken any man of less pluck and persistency into the dust. 
Remembering how, in the neighbourhood of my birth-place, in the 
Midlands, men of all grades and shades, whether they liked him or not, 
asked, on the mooting of any notable question, '' What does Cobbett 
say of it ? " when he came to partake of a public breakfast given him 
by his admirers at Nottingham — a breakfast, in deference to his own 
private habits, as early as seven o*clock in the morning,— on seeing 
him come down the steps of Thurland Hall, with a number of enthusi- 
astic partizans around him, who appeared to exult not a little in that 
proximity — I, as a mere lad of seventeen, felt an inexpressible interest 
in that glimpse of the portly body, the jolly face, and the smile serene, 
of a fanner who had calmly pledged himself to be roasted alive on a 
gridiron, if some political event he had prophesied did not occur before 
a specific date ; and that glimpse was shortly followed by an excellent 
<^yportumty of, not only seeing him, but hearing him lecture. 

It was in the days of the old coaches, when the journey from Loudon 
io York was as slow as it was long, that he had been lecturing in some 
of the great northern towns, and called upon his friends in Nottingham, 
to use his own words, on his '' way back to give the fruit of his labours 
to the Hampshire chopsticks.'* John Thelwall, who had by this time 
quitted the arena of politics, delivered a lecture, much about the same 
date, at Bromley House, in Nottingham, to a very small company, 
on the oomparative merits of Milton and Pope. Gobbett's lecture was 
ddirerad in the Theatre, to an audience of, probably, four or five 
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rill be preHjI^^I 
a conclosiott^^l 
Id hardly faiT^" 



haudrad poople, of all political shadoi', and the theme will 

well indicated by what I abnll presently have to tell of its 

The preacncD of a soldier in his red aaiform, to the pit, conid hardly 

to be an agreeable fignre in the sceno to one with the lectnrer' 

rocollections of younger days ; but a greater contrast to a private Boldicr 

in his general aspect than Cobbett, as he jnat then appeared, it woi 

be difficult to meot. 

Uo camo to the fi-ont of tbo stage alone — no chairman to introdni 
nor companions to "support" him, though partisans were not wantii 
in overj- part of the theatre. It must be eomewbere about forty 
yeara back, but memory can clearly sco him still — a tall and sturdy 
Saxon, in the full bloom of his years ; round enough to bo jolly, yet 
oval enough to be intellectual, and florid enough to show that 
cheeks were on familiar terms with the morning breeze. Hi 
lightish hair, which was plainly cut and combed ; a shrewd " I'l 
yoa-something-worth-hearing-just-now " sort of play in his eye and 
bis mouth ; and near ihe eye. at times, a little crow-foot wrinkle, < 
added something more of shrewdness to that knowing look. 
dress consisted of a plum-coloured coat with gilt buttons, (the colotm 
of the waistcoat I forgot,) drab continuations neatly buttoned at the 
knees, and white knitted stockings, in appropriate keeping with his well 
glossed shoes. Sach is the montagmpb I have of liiin as ho came 
forward and said, in a somewhat husky voice, while leaning for the 
moment with the utmost nonchalance on the back of a chair, "I am 
suffering rather severely from a cold, to-night, and am hoarse, 
perceive ; bat inasmuch as it was sense and not sonsd you came 
that can make very little difference to ymi." Of that ch) 
much and voi'ious use in the course of the evening, sometimes leanii 
upon, and once or twice (mentioning his cold on doing so the first 
time as a eort of half-apology) sitting in it quite at ease, as be talked. 
Now he would thrust one hand inlo his bosom ; anon, both hands inUt 
his breeches -pockets. Once, in a matter-of-conrse sort of way, his cold 
being a little troublesome, he quietly spat on the boards, and thmi 
drew his foot over the spot 1 In abort, during the whole discoiu 
though much that was fine might bo seen tbrongh'^nt in addition, not 
single occurrence was allowed to indioato a want of the most eompleto 
self-possession. Tbii stylo of his speech was very colloquial ; his words 
were deliberately and strongly pronounced, nud sometimes poculiiirly. 
I remember, for instimco, his ruthor emphatically pronouncing iho word 
kindred with the first sound of the i, as in kind. His meaning was 
umnistnkeafalo. and Ills satire, when he was satirical, very telltug. 
Take oua example, in which he said lie would relate to them a grMi 
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miracle — that of an image of the Virgin Mary, on the continent, being 
one night moved without human agency, and found next morning, 
duly placed by its own act, in a chapel at the distimce of seyeral 
leagues. Now that was a very extraordinary miracle; but it was 
nothing compared to one which occurred in England at the close of 
the last war with France— namely, that when, after the battle of 
Waterloo, the. army came home and was disbanded, so that a great 
many officers were thrown upon half-pay, a very considerable number 
of them had no sooner laid down their arms, which had been so 
recently used in hot blood, than they were suddenly '' moved by the 
BjcHj Ghost to preach the gospel," and immediately thereupon took 
orders in the Church ! Now that, he thought, was one of the most 
wonderful miracles ever known ! 

The climax of his address was in keeping with its whole tenour. 
Drawing himself to his full height, seeming for the moment to fling 
aside his hoarseness as if by strength of will, and with an air of 
deliberateness and self-confldence which left no doubt of his own belief 
in what he was enunciating, he thus wound up : — ''And now I have 
shown you, beyond any man*s power of confutation, first, how the 
property of the church may be appropriated to the uses of the state, 
without any hindrance to religion ; next, how a standing army can 
be dispensed with, with perfect safety to the nation ; and lasUy, and 
not less clearly, how — ^the — ^national debt — ^itself — can — ^be— abolished 
— ^without — ^injustice to the fundholders! (The last four words uttered 

veiy rapidly.) And when I get into parliament *' At this point 

many of his auditors burst into a loud laugh, as though the thing 
were an absolute impossibility ; when, bending a little forward, bringing 
his index finger into companionship with the crowfoot wrinkle near his 
eye, and changing his voice to about three notes deeper than the key 
in which he was previously speaking, he added, with a deliberation and 
onphasis never to be forgotten by those who heard it, and which 
subdued the laugh at once, and made all before him as stiU as death, — 
''▲HD— 8USB — ^I — ^AM — ^I — SHALL — BE — THEBE ! — if the minister for 
the time being be but a sensible man, and I fail to convince htm with 
tqoMl certainty of the same, then 1*11 confess myself to be as great a 
ibol as — ^the Chancellor of the Exchequer ! *' Saying which he abrubtly 
bade his audience good-night, and left the stage. 

How vividly the memory of that evening came back, when (some 
veare afterwards) I was reading his criticism of Milton*s ** Paradise 
Lost,*' winch occurs in a tract he wrote against potatoes — ^food to which 
he had an antipathy equal to his liking for Indian com I It ha» 
been given as a proof of hia lack of poetical sentiment ; 






IG 

but poeb^ hiis many realiiiB, Bud ae no oue would eay tliat a Cn^uniluiD 
has no knowledge of Inngnage because he is not able to undcrstaud 
Uindoataoee — bo of poetry — it does not follow that Cobljetl coald 
poetry nowhure, bocanse he oonld not boo it in " Paradise Lost 
" It Las," be says, "become the fiiHbioD, of late, to cry up the 1 
of potatoes, as it is to admire the writiuj^'a of Sbakspere and Mill 
God, all-wise and ali- foreseeing, jKrinittiug his chief angel to 
against liim, for whicb be ie cast forth from heavoii to u pLioe caUodij 
bell, the local eituatioD of which no man kuowcUi ; Ilis there allowii^i 
him to gather around bim an army of devilu liko himself aud brinff 
Ihom over galea — iron ijhUk t<w ; liis then directing His Son to a 
(bawer, where he finda a piur of compaHses, wlucJi ho proceeds to aae 
in the drawing of a map, and then leads forth an army of 
meet this army of dcntons, ui tbe nir ; Uis pormitting cannon to 
brought into tbis battle in tbe clouds, and one aitgel or devil, I fc 
which, to be split from crown to crotch, as we split a pig, and then faf' 
both sides to go slap together again, entrails and aU : lliis, and a great 
deal more encb trasb I and you are said to want taste or sense, if yon 
do uot turn up yoiir eyes with admiration when tbe names of such 
authors are namod ; — ^while, if ooe of your own relations were to write 
yon a letter in tbe some strain, yoa would pat him in the mad-hoase 
and lake bis estato 1 " 

Bo t Despite that ioeredidons laugh in Nottingham Theatre, and. 
probably many a langb twenty tjmes as incredulous elsewhere, thifti 
extraordinary home- forsaking, home-retuniiiig, poet-ndicuUng, chancel- 
lor-bothering, son of the plough, did at last work his way into parliament 
— being one of the first members who sot under the refonn bill, for 
Oldbam. That ia now near forty yeare ago, and whether the property 
of the church bo socure or not, tbe standing army ia increased by the 
addition of tbe volunteers, and the natioital debt about as slowly 
diminishable as ever ; while he who thus spoke and wrote is gone to that 
world where, it ia earnestly to bo hoped, all theological doubts are 
solved, and all political animusitiea unknown I His career in parliament 
was very ebort, though not less chorHcteristic of bim than his prerioos 
pursnits. His individuality was too strong, his mind too tough, aud 
his habits of life loo entirely his own, to let liim, witlioat being 
altogether nuselfed, tail suddenly, unless with risk of great personal 
damage, into the usages — the long sittings and late hours of the HouBe 
of Commons. It is proverbial that anyone who has long bceu regarded 
na an oracle outside that arena, and has adapted his general miuiuer 
and bearing to tbe mnltitade. (though there are some striking exceptions, 
even in our own day,} can rarely find hiuimlf ut home within it ; or, 
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wiihoat long trial, eommand or win much deference there. Of this 
Gobbeit, like many other popular orators, soon had sufficient proof, 
but was noty for that, the less determined to make his way. Thousands 
of people ean still remember his ** Weekly Bolster," with the device 
of a gridiron on its front page, not unsymbolical of the roasting which 
many a public man got within. No writer had greater aptitude at 
^^ng a ludicrous nickname on anyone he did not like ; and, however 
his sarcasms might sometimes be sustained by well-tanned men without 
much wincing, there are few, in any sphere of life, and especially 
in public life, who would be thankful for such offensive sobriqueU as 
Cobbett was fond of bestowing. Hence it happened that one evening, 
when he was attempting to speak on some question he considered of 
great importance, his rising was but the signal for the most annoying 
interruptions the rules of the House would permit. Loud talking, 
laughing, alfected coughing, scraping of the feet, and ironical ** hear, 
hears,*' were the order of the hour ; but there still stood the unbend- 
able Saxon, as sturdy and dauntless as an old oak in a field of rustling 
eom on a windy day. At length, by some means, he got a moment's 
hearing, and appalled every man in the house who had the fear of a 
telling nickname before his eyes, as he said something to this effect : — 
" Sir, honourable members seem determined to prevent what I have 
to say being heard ; but I can afford to stand here as long as they will 
have patience to sit ; and this I can promise, that as surely as any of 
them interrupt me again, I will make every one of them read my 
'Register' some morning before breakfast 1 " His point was gained, 
and the old soldier was accorded, a deferential if not patient hearing. 

At my age, and in the circumstances, any personal intimacy with such 
a man, was altogether out of the question. It would tiberefore be 
impossiblo for me to tell from observation anything of his habits 
in hoars of relaxation, amid the scenes of his rural reign. One might 
almost wonder if it were possible for any politician so dogmatic and 
bdligerent ever to be cheerily domestic at all. But on this point we 
are by no means left in the dark. My genial, intelligent, and truthful 
friend, the late Mary Russell Mitford, has left a most graphic and 
sonny picture, m h^r discursory volume entitled ** My Literary Life," of 
iHbat she saw, when young, on a visit with her father to the Cobbett 
£unily. Should I be out of place in giving the epitome of her 
impressioiis here ? My faith in her powers of observation and 
aeeonej of delineation makes me feel disposed to risk it. She says, 
" He bad at that time (but this was long before he was in parliament) 
a bogs house at Botley, (in Hampshire,) with a lawn and gardens 
sweeping down to the Bursledon river, which divided his territories 
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Q the beautiful grounds of the old friend where we hud baen origin- 
lily ataying, tho great squire of tlio place. Mr. Colibett'e Louse — large, 
saive. red, and square, and pcrolied on a considerable eminence 
. Etrucli me as being not unlike He proprietor. Lord Cochrtmo 
i there, then in tlie very height of his warlike fume, and as unlike 
1 notion of a warrior ob could bo. A gentle, quiet, mild 
Bonng man, was this burner of French fltiets and cutter-out of Spanish 
;aelH, as ouo ehould see in a suuuuer day. He lay about under the 
es reading Selden on the Doudniou of the Seas, and letting the chil- 
m {and children always know with whom they may take liberties) 
ly all sorts of tricks with hiin at their pleasure. Kis sbip'e surgeon 
s also a visitor, and a young midshipman, and sometimes an elderly 
lieutenant, and u Newfoundland dog ; Une sailor-Uku creatures all. 
then there was a very learned clergyman, a groat friend of Mr. GifTord, 
lif tho ' Quarterly,' with Lib wife and daughter — esceedingly clever 
as. Two literary gentlemen from London imd ourselvoH com- 
[ the actual party ; but there was a large flnctnating series of 
ruests for the hour or guests for the day, of almost all ranks and 
;, from the earl and countess to the farmer and lila dame. 
|]Hd room for all, and the hearts of the owners had rooiu for 
} times the number. I never saw hospitivlity wore genuine, more 
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eompoiinded of the soldier and the farmer, to which his habit of 
wearing an eternal red waistcoat contribated not a little. He was, I 
think, the most athletic and vigorous person I have ever known. 
Nothing could tire him. At home in the morning he would begin his 
active day hj mowing his own lawn, beating his gardener Bobinson, 
the best mower, except himself, in the parish, at that fatiguing work. 

** For early rising, indeed, he had an absolute passion, and some of 
the poetry that we trace in his writings, whenever he speaks of scenery 
or of rural objects, broke out in his method of training his children 
into his own matutinal habits. The boy who was first down stairs was 
called the Lark for the rest of the day, and had, amongst other indul- 
gences, the privilege of making his mother* s nosegay and that of any 
lady visitor. Nor was this the only trace of poetical feeling that he 
diq>]ayed. Whenever he described a place, were it only to say where 
such a covey lay, or such a hare was found sitting, you could see it, 
80 graphic — so vivid — so true was the picture. He showed the same 
taste in the purchase of his beautiful farm at Botley — Fairthome : 
even in the pretty name. To be sure, he did not give the name, but I 
always thought that it unconsciously influenced bis choice in the 
purchase. The beauty of the situation certainly did. The fields lay 
along tiie Bursledon River, and might have been shown to a foreigner 
as a specimen of the richest and loveliest English scenery. In the 
cultivation of his garden, too, he displayed the same taste. Few per- 
sons excelled him in the management of vegetables, fruits and flowers. 
His green Indian com — ^his Carolina beans — ^his water melons could 
hardly have been exceeded in New York. His wall firuit was equally 
splendid, and much as flowers have been studied since that day, I never 
taw a more glowing or more fr^rant autumn garden than that at 
Botley, with its pyramids of holyhocks, and its masses of China-asters* 
of cloves, of mignionette, and of variegated geraniums. The chances of 
life soon parted us, as, without grave faults on either side, people do 
k>se sight of one another ; but I shall always look back with pleasure 
tod regret to that visit." 

Such is the testimony of one of the most genuine and tasteful 
Englishwomen that ever breathed, to the home-life of one of the most 
thoroughly English of men — an Englishman in exuberance — ^whose 
chief ambition from young days was to be in parliament ; but, that 
end, by years of long endeavour at last achieved, he almost immediately 
pud hr with the price of his life. And we must now bid hini what 
leems to me a fitting adieu, by observing, that it is not those in a pro- 
eesiion niio best see the order of it ; nor is it always that men who are 
•"ftfting history see which way it tends. They sometimes got into 

b2 



IcircnmsttiQcos which to them nppoor perplexing and inharmomons, and 
Ircgard each other with jealous;, and with a sort of anspicion that 
^whenever they move it musi neoeasariiy bn to tread on each others' 
ila or toes. But in the great march of life there are ho conftictiii'i 
•ri'-sU, if men would but view things all reund, as ham th^ summit 
a hill, instead of seeing them onlj partially, as &om its base. For 
,e, to those who have afterwards profoundly reflected on true 
IprogreBS, has over shown, that those who have conatstently walked on 
1 bonest principles for their ataves, have always been walking in 
Heoncort, whether by compact or not. As too rapid action tends to 
Idissipation, and action long diminishing baa its terminus in stagnation ; 
3 Ho that controls all forces, and regulates them to exact and useful 
lends, may sec how little need there is for rancour when men &eely 
lassert what they as honestly believe. And so tt is that, whenever the 
lead of the journey of life is reached by one who has honestly striven 
Ifor the general good, be is almost sare to be as generally raaumod. It 
s recently thus been with Richard Cobden, and bo it was once with 
BWiiliam Cobbett. There was, in one sense, but little analogy between 
Ithem. Cobbett was impulsive, and too frequently perhaps reasoned 
h his intellect than his feelings — provoking anon much fret and 
His propensity to invective sometimes not only drove but 
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** bear bim where the rain can &U, 

And where the winds can blow 1 
And let the eon weep o*er hie pall, 

Ab to the grate ye go 1 
And in some little lone churchyard, 

Beside the growing com, 
Lay gentle Natare*8 stem prose bard. 

Her mightiest peasant-bom I 

Yes ! let the wild-flower wed his graye, 

That bees may mnrmnr near. 
When o*er his last home bend the braie. 

And say — ** A man lies here.** 
For Britons hononr Cobbett's name. 

Though rashly oft he spoke ; 
And none can scorn, and few will blame, 

The low-laid heart of oak. 

See, o*er his prostrate branches, see, 

E'en factious hate consents 
To reTcrence, in the fallen tree, 

His British lineaments 1 
Though gnarl'd the storm-toss'd boughs that braved 

The thunder's gather'd scowl, 
Not always through his darkness raved 

The storm- winds of the soul. 

Oh, no ! in hours of golden calm, 

Mom met his forehead bold ; 
And breezy evening sung her psalm 

Beneath his dew-dropp'd gold. 
The wren its crest of fibred fire 

With his rich bronze compared, 
WhUe many a youngling's songful sire 

His acom'd twiglets shared. 

The lark, above, sweet tribute paid. 

Where clouds with light were riven ; 
And true-love sought his blue-bell'd shade, 

** To bless the hour of heaven." 
E'en when his stormy voice was loud, 

And guilt quaked at the sound. 
Beneath the firovm that shook the proud 

The poor a shelter found. 

Dead Oak, thou liv'st 1 Thy smitten hands, 

The thunder of thy brow, 
Speak, with strange tongues, in many lands ; 

And tyrants hear thee mow 1 
Beneath the shadow of thy name, 

Inspired by thy renown. 
Shall fotnre piUriots rise to lame, 

And many a sun go down," 
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past liTing in the rnsiio cottage at EUeray where the Professor spent 
a eonsiderable portion of his early married life, and where two of 
bis eldest children, I believe, were bom ; while in the coarse of the day 
I may just as easily meet with a dozen other people, any one of whom 
ean tell me something of his most daring feats or wildest pranks, 
or perehanee of some feat of kindness done in some odd way that 
no other man on earth would have dreamed of. Near me, while 
writing this, is a piece of the old yacht in which he had many a strange 
adventnre on the lake, as its ripple and his voice might be heard in 
the evening wheai the son went down cradled between the twin Pikes 
of Tjmgdale in cloads of gold, or at midnight as the bright moon hung 
low over Brant Fell, — only drawing to the eastern shore as day had 
got round and was peeping down over Orrest Head upon his upland 
home. Or I have but to step, as can be done in less than ten minutes, 
to the top of Busky How, above Bowness, and thence gaze across the 
now peopled scene on that cottage he so loved and the loss-loved larger 
house he afterwards built, sheltered as they are, but not obscured, by 
the woods he himself planted on EUeray, and where he was not 
unfrequently visited by many of the brightest literary spirits of his 
time— Wordsworth, Scott, Southey, the Coleridges, De Quincey, Lock- 
hart, Dr. Blair, Thomas Aird, the Ettrick Shepherd, and the rest. 
Or perhaps in the course of duty, or in an hour of stolen leisure, 
when all the world around is in repose, I find my way to the very spot, 
and seated under the broad-spreading tree where he so often sat, muse 
on the scenes and days to him so familiar there. 

Wilson's choice of EUeray was a very tasteful one. It consisted 
before he bought it of two Utile estates, and the cottage which he 
afterwards adapted to his own use was beforetime occupied by the 
fiunUy of a homely weaver — in days when large weaving factories any- 
where were rare. A spring of pure water suppUed the cottage, and a 
wild Uttle mountain-beck, gurgling, curvetting, foaming and sometimes 
almost shouting from lin to lin, among shrubs and ferns and arching 
hazels, divided it and '* the Wood '* from the neighbouring and equaUy 
retired domain of ** St. Catherine's." The whole scene is considerably 
altered now, by the proximity of the raUway terminus and hotel, the 
rising of a Uttle town, and a growing crowd of neighbouring vUlas. 
Yet is it easy to see what it must have been in those days, — a sylvan 
retreat, whero the wUdness of the north had not quite tamed into the 
Uandness of the south, yet with more of summerly sofkness than his 
native Scotland could altogether claim. This of itself, to say nothing 
of beantj and grandeur not far distant, and the tJien Uterary society of 
** the Lakes ** (which in our day has given place to something about 



I like tj> it ^ ie the chanoe compact; of a modora watoring placo to 

e anciont boiLst of Parnassus,) must havti made it a. [lerfMt elysiiim 

a many-sideii, romantic genius — ono of tbo most remorkablo com- 

Bands of the most varied physical and mental quAlities that could well 

ime pergon I 

I Come, John Guest and old Cbrietopbor Thomson, who happen to be 

my mind wHle I am writing, let us draw near and imagino 

a at case in this other favoorite " professor's chair," this old 

lat under his uottage-treo, looking and listening with heart and 

longht the while 1 What a soothing and dreamy undertone is made 

"J the many-voiced waters, near and far, as they seek the suarcely 

|fllcd lake from the mountain sides. How the lark's light treble 

I, the thrush's loud lay below, the stock-dove's loving coo in tho 

l)ods, and tho linnet's lighter voice from yon flowering thorn, all 

lend and harmonise, while the cuckoo with its mellow double shout 

ints time I And what a rich array of harmonious colouring makex 

Kic t'> llir- '•i/e. Tho purple fos-giovo, tho broom's rich gold, tho 

ire bods of wild hyacinths, " the railk-whito thorn " just beginning 

aelipse the wild cherry's falling pearls, the hoar of projecting crags, 

asses of green foliage, made by "palmy ferns," spiral larches, 

OS, and all tho varied Icafinoss of all the other trees ; and 
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Now, who would believe that the man who could thna sit Uier^j be thus 
entranced, and write such a sonnet, was at the very time keeping a lot 
of fighting-cocks in the roosts behind the cottage ; and had himself 
wrestled, leaped, and fooght many a tough battle, and was by no means 
unprepared to fight many another, in town street or country lane ; or 
would start in his slippers and without a hat, and not return till he had 
completed a ramble it would knock up any ordinary citizen to ride ; nay, 
had perchance that very morning been astride an unsaddled horse, 
riding through the roughest landscape in a hunt after one of the wildest 
of bulls ; or calling his pen a crutch and himself crusty old Christopher 
North, while he laid said crutch about the back of some young 
adyenturer he deemed a poacher in literary preserves, until he was 
provoked to prove his claim to free warren or retreat altogether by 
the way he had entered ? Yet, just such was that one man, who was 
as ready to fight a main of cocks as to deliver a lecture on moral 
philosophy, and was probably as little of a hypocrite in either as if he 
had confined himself exclusively to the one line or the other ; for as he 
was never wont to hide his light under a bushel, neither had he any 
objection to make his ** darkness visible.'* Good, bad, or indifferent, 
there you had him — an impersonation of the profoundest principles and 
the oddest whims, the gravest studies and the wildest fancies, the 
kindliest emotions and the keenest satire — carrying everything he 
thon^t or felt into visible or audible action ; but, after all, so remark- 
ably self-controlled, and so methodical when he chose, as seldom to let 
his strangest fireaks interfere in the slightest with his normal duties, 
but rather, as it might almost appear, performing the latter with the 
greater and safer alacrity for having in the former blown off all his 
surplus steam I It was, I presume, this very genuineness that made 
the contrasts in his character so tolerable to all such friends as con- 
sidered themselves judges of human action, and to his pupils, who 
must have known not a little of his apparently incongruous predi- 
lections. Had any man done hesitatingly or sneakingly the outrage- 
ous things he did, he would have been kicked out of society, never 
more to return. But when, on one occasion, he publicly thrashed an 
overbearing pugilist in Hawick street, while the Edinburgh coach was 
getting ready for the road, and then had fbr fellow passengers some 
young men going thither to be members of the very class he taught in 
the college, and who had heard all about the fistic transaction ; by his 
frankness he left an impression upon them at last that physical and 
mental prowess, with an impulsive generosity, were by no means of 
necessity unallied — ^not that he tried at all to persuade them so, but 
left them with no chance of coming to any other conclusion from the 



My oVD thougbt of him is that there was in him a good deftl 

F tho nature of one of those old Greeks, wbo could take pfirt as 

ftgularly in the profoundest philosophicnJ cxorciseB as in the Olympiaa 

Mid that as Britain is undoubtedly a country in which all 

lations in all ages are virtaally repreEented, Wilaon was the " reprosen- 

*o man" — the unperaonation of anciently approved Grecian ohara*- 

— the combination of sage luid athlete, in tbij modem Athens. 

Ihero can be ua doubt that his unconventional mode of life, conplod 

lith bia knowledge of the vory conventional life of others, afforded him 

lateriftl for rare and piquant thought. In truth, the wealUi of hia 

litcllect muat have beeu iu great measure derived from this very souruo ; 

Eld his aptitude for observing, acquliing, and applying, was ahko 

parvoUoufl in all. A gontlummt residing is tho neighbourhood of 

iudermore, and n'ith whom the Professor was od the most intimate 

1114, was ono day walking with another person along one of tho streota 

If Edinburgh, intending to call upon him some time before leaviug, but 

K'itboat having hitherto annomiced his intention of doing so, or of his 

■eing in the city at all. While yet far off, tho Professor coming along 

suried hia friend, and crossed the street to meet him ; and it being 

\ few minntos of the time for Icctnro at tlie college, took him 

3 hear it, pliMing him in a seat of honour near himself. As the 

ecture went on, Wilson finely seized the Oi 
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to redeem the blunder which spirited into the throne of philosophy a 
magnificent madcap. No 'book in breeches/ no academic^ automaton, 
with parchment face and pedantic tones, grinding forth the same dry 
formnla year by year, he was intensely human; and to young men 
whose hatred is humdrum, whose delight is truth, courage, mastery, it 
was a daily rapture when, like a strong man rejoicing to run his race, 
the splendid luminary rose on their horizon. Rich in fancy, redundant 
in matter, exulting in promise, he threw himself at once on his theme 
as a lion springs on its prey; and in the wonderful improvisation 
which followed, so profuse was the imagery, so brilliant the diction, so 
exciting the passion, that dull must have been the clod which did not 
cateh fire, Tery flat the fish which offered to no fly.*'] 

I had the pleasure of hearing Wilson's first lecture to his moral- 
philosophy class, on the opening of the winter session for 1844-5. 
Tall, broad, massive, and energetic beyond the strongest men one 
might see in some thousands, he came to his seat, not only briskly, 
but somewhat brusquely. He has been variously described by those 
who have written of him, and has been generally reported as of the 
leonine type of physiognomy. But to me, as I have often thought of 
him and remember him now, he appears to have had quite as much 
about him of the eagle as of the lion. Before his locks were silvered 
they were golden, and lay over his neck quite as much like the eagle's 
ruff as the lion's mane. There was certainly more of the eagle than 
the lion in his glance, as after a very few seconds, during which he 
seemed to have seized upon and taken into his mind every person 
before him, he rose up from his chair and flung out his gown in a 
manner that reminded one of the kingly bird pluming his wings for 
flight. His discourse that morning was on a no less lofty theme than 
the " Genius and Writings of Milton ; " and as he spoke, he put forth 
one hand and hovered above it with the other — ^the upper hand rising 
higher and somewhat spirally with his argument ; or, sometimes when 
his range of thought became more expansive, his hand would perform 
a circuit, just as an eagle might be extending its flight, but always 
returning to its point. At length, having led the mind of his audience 
fiir up and out in the realms of imagination, but wishing to show that 
since all truths must agree, what was true in poetry could not but be 
consistent with what was true in philosophy, down, eagle-like, he 
pounced at once on his hand and his argument, clenching the latter 
with an axiom of Francis Bacon with a force equal to that with which 
an eagle would pounce upon and clutch its prey — so that it would be 
impossible for any mind he had once caught to escape the force of his 
fonelnsion. 



CHAPTER in. 

lot awaro If that loctoro on Milton has over bcoti pnliliHliod. 
iriclied by many fine paaenges, iinil its eloBO was aa charac- 
} it waa eulogistic. The ProfcsBor at tho time aeemed to ba 
Iwant of some improvement in his dentiBtry — hia s being in Boveral 
Ktances nrticnl&tod us sli. Btill there was an exceedingly fino oodonca 
I bis closing words, which, thongb uttered more than twcoty-two 
I, I remember, with the mnnnor accompanying them, as well 
I if it wore but yesterday, so iuipreaaive were both style and senti- 
e said, " Aad thus it was that, when Milton sang, the angels 
fcpended their harps — woi'o mute — and listened." 

a scarcely one polite citizen in a hundred wbo knows bow to 
' course I am not so nngiUIaat as to bo speaking now of lailios 
■tnaay of whom have of late years boon so sadly bampored with 
s superfluities of costume that it would bo downright cruelty to 
kect it of them. My mention here is of gentlemen specifically — 
icially of such as would langh at a wagoner, wbo, after walking by 
b side of hia team all day, oume into the town at night witb a nort of 
n which every muscle and bone in his hide had a gentle share — 
b laughers little dreaming that, owing to that very motion, he waa 
} tired with a tliirtif than they, in their mode of doing the 
would have been mth a lltrei^ miles* walk. Now, John WilaoQ 
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in his speech, becaose of the corismtaneousnssa of all the organs in his 
frame. Think of this, my young readers, and learn, not to be rude, 
bat to be ^enuins while yon are young ; and let neither your joints, 
your thoughts, or your verbiage, grow anchylosed ! I have known a 
man, acting on this principle, freely and sweetly singing << Auld lang 
syne," as he neared the top of a mountain, walking persistently on, 
while not one of his companions could grunt out a single word without 
first stopping and taking breath. At this moment I have by me, from 
a public library, a copy of Mrs. Gordon's Memoirs of the Professor, in 
which some previous reader has made incredulous annotations with a 
pencil, against the passages describing various of his pedestrian feats. 
If the same reader should ever cast his eye over these remarks of mine, 
pwhaps he will not think it unfair to get the book again and rub out 
some of those sceptical pencillings. My friend, Dr. W. B. Hodgson, 
once did a feat almost equal to any of them during a sojourn with us 
at Matlock. These thoughts are just now suggested by the clear 
memory I have of Professor Wilson's usual manner of walking along 
the smooth flagged causeways of the New Town of Edinburgh, as if 
Jiey were too easy for him^ and as if it were a pity he should waste on 
such *<plainstanes** the powers that would have been perfectly at 
home over Eirkstone, or the Stake-pass, and that often bore him out of 
sight quite as quickly as disappeared some stately carriage which had 
come about the same time with him round a comer. Mr. Ullock, who 
in those days knew him so well, tells me that when Wilson lived at 
EUeray, and the only post-office of the locality was a mile and a half 
off, at Bowness, it was no uncommon thing with him to turn out of his 
cottage for a breath of morning air without his coat, with his shirt 
neck and waistcoat not yet buttoned, and with nothing stouter than 
slippers on his feet ; and, thinking he would like his letters and news- 
papers a little sooner than usual, run down for them himself, in that 
dishevelled condition, leaping every one of the six gates then in his 
way as he went ; and having thus secured his papers in an incredibly 
short space of time, go quietly up the hill again reading them, without 
seeming at all out of breath. 

It may seldom perhaps if ever be that his country will see again in 
one man such a remarkable association of the perceptive, reflective, 
imaginative, combinative, and adaptative, with the dominative, com- 
bative, affectionate, generous, and devotional faculties as in Professor 
Wilson. If he had one fault more to be regretted than another, 
perhaps it was that of sometimes going too fast and far in one swing, 
and giving a blow before a reason for it. Holding the droU theory 
thai everything God had made was poetical except a rhytnery the 



Jnoment a poet new to him was proBented for critioiBin, trao to hia 

l)ugilisLic instinirt bo put liiraaolf at once in an attitude of defence, if 

t of attack, and Bometimes (not with malice aforethought but &oqi 

■heer impulse) bruised hie man severely, and even unjustly, before 

Romprebonding hia whole case. I know one writer of fine and cutti- 

vittad taste as well as of great original and acknowlodgod power, 

Ifho, though he has written as good poetry as Wilson himself, still 

Iviucea under the remembrance of a costigation in " Blackwood" many 

L long year ago ; and if, as is not improbable, he should chance to read 

khat I am writing, perhaps he may now make some allowance for an 

ArganLBation and circumstances like Christopher North's ; while some 

vonng man going into the profession of critieiRm may take this incident 

> heart, and be careful with whom, and what, and how he meddles, 

ist, when he is gone, not the ghosts of old grievances, but their 

libyaical embodiments, should live to walk critically in tbeir turn over 

i grave, as Christopher thus rendered himself Uable to be walked 

In his private affections and attachments. Professor Wilson, aocord- 

l to the testimony of all who knew him, was one of the most tender, 

■athcrly, brotherly, and friendly of men. Nor had he feeling only 

r the human species. Incongruous as it may appear, the very cocks 

; wont to pitch one utjainat anothei- in fight ho loved i 
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About the timo of, or soon after leaving Glasgow he fell in love, 
and then went to the University of Oxford, where his oorricnlnm, 
besidee a good deal of hard scholastic labour, included a due proportion 
of cock-fighting, pugilism, boating, leaping, and such other *< muscular 
Christianity '* as was then thought essential to the education of a brave 
and accomplished British gentleman. Crossed in his first love, he 
went into literary life with a sort of plunge — his circumstances and 
aecomplishments helping to win him a welcome to the members of the 
Lake School. Hence, probably, his choice and purchase of EUeray. 
During this period, and prior to living at Elleray, he had two rooms, 
and his Ubrary, at the Boyal Hotel, Bowness, to which he was wont to 
betake himself in the vacations ; and at Bowness it was that (in the 
parish church of Windermere there), on the 11th of May, 1811, he 
married Miss Jane Penny — ^writing the same day to a friend that she 
was " in gentleness, innocence, sense, and feeling, surpassed by no 
woman," and adding that he would to his dying hour, ** love, honour, 
and worship her." It is pleasant to believe that time seemed rather to 
ratify than weaken this attachment. Of the offspring of this marriage 
I bad the pleasure of meeting one (Mrs. Ferrier, widow of Professor 
Ferrier), in the neighbourhood of Windermere, last autumn; and, 
making full allowance of course for femininity, it was interesting 
during our conversation to see the striking resemblance Mrs. Ferner 
bears to her father, not only in physiognomical configuration and com- 
plexion, but in expression. Through the failure of a relative, soon 
after his marriage, Wilson lost most of his fortune. Before this he 
had written his celebrated poem *' The Isle of Palms," and he now 
resolved to add the life of a barrister to that of a poet — studying for 
and duly appearing at the Scottish bar. In 1817 was established 
" Blackwood's Magazine," of which he became the ruling genius, en- 
riching it to the end of his days, as all the world knows, with some of 
the ripest fruits of his pen. In 1820 he stood a contest for the chair 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, and gained it. 
From this time there are few names or events of much literary note 
with which his own is not in some way identified. Belonging to the 
Conservative school, he was by no means for that fact unfair to ac- 
knowledged genius in men of any other, and while himself writing 
m favour of a continuance of the corn laws, gave honour to and a 
noble notice of Ebenezer Elliott, the whole fervour of whose soul was 
directed against them. Mrs. Gordon's memoirs of him are very copious 
and interesting ; but there will be more to tell of him some day when 
more of his correspondence has been collected and collated. In the 
meantime, those who wish to see pictures of his domestic as well as lit- 
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lerary and pnblio life, ivill do weU to read that work ; and jnst whQe I 

km concluding this for tho press, ei chapter on liim, by Mr. and Mrs. 

. HiJl, in tho "Art JouruaJ," hoa been ehowu me. I havo not 

it, but seo how richly it ia illaatrated with portrait, views of 

a birthplace, and booses at EUeraj. 

There ia a beautiful passage ia John Gait's " Lawrio Todd," where 

5 makea Lawrio, speaking of bis childhood, say: — "I had oElon, 

a I then was, a wonderful oiperience that the scope of our 

diaoemmentB is not confined to prosont things ; nor ia this notion fau- 

astical, for futttre events iiave proved to me that the fancies of tho boy 

a many times tho foretastes of the m^n's fortunes. Sometimes tvn I 

y with my hands beneath my Lead, on the gowany quiJt of tho sunny 

!, I have had marvellous communications with futurity ; and I 

en such similitudes of unborn events, that when the isanos of 

■•roTidence brought on the reality the aequiat had nothing of surprise. 

I met with unbelieving men who regarded these intimations of 

jwhat shall be aa mirages of enthusiasm ; but tho traditiona of all ages 

hallowed them to faith, and bound them up nith the apocalypses 

lof religion." Could it have boon aomothing of thia that, in the days 

r Wilson's youth, entered into the prayer of the following sonnet, 

I (so far as this world is concerned) was answered to the letter, 
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EBENEZER ELLIOTT, 

" THE CORN-LAW RHYMER." 

(Feb. 1866.) 

Fbish from the reading of Bloomfield, Burns, John Clare, and other 
true poets of the chiss called self-educated ; filled, too, with emotions 
for which I had no language when gazing on heautiful landscapes in 
the soft sunshine of a summer sabbath, and grateful to any writer 
"whose thoughts acquainted me with my own,*' or whose words gave 
expression to the poetic yearnings with which my young heart was 
sometimes moved almost to ecstasy, I one day chanced to faU — it might 
be in my nineteenth or twentieth spring— on a newspaper criticism 
of the " Corn-Law Bhymes,** poems, of which, or of their author, I 
bad nerer before heard. What surprised me much was, that the 
newspaper, being a Conservatiye one, and strong in the agricultural in- 
terest, should speak so warmly as it did of the genius of an energetic 
lepealer; but it quoted Southey in justification, and illustrated its 
eulogy by the following extracts from '* The Ranter :'* — 

" Miles Oordon sleeps ; his six days* labonr done, 
He dreams of Sunday, Terdant fields, and prayer : 
O, rise, blest mom, midonded ! Let thy sun 
Shine on the artizan — thy purest air 
Breathe on the bread-tax*d labonrer*s deep despair ! 
Poor sons of toil 1 I gmdge them not the breeze 
Thai plays with Sabbath flowers, the clonds that play 
With Sabbath winds, the hnm of Sabbath bees. 
The Sabbath walk, the skylark's Sabbath lay, 
Tba silent simshine of the Sabbath day.'* 
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null thofr pions and patriotic lodger, 
Sheffield :— 



I Then Bpeaking of a widow, her 

e proceeds — the scene being i 

•' And magt elie noke that pom o'cTlabonr'd jontliT 

Oh, jca, or Edmnnd will hia molher obide ; 

For he this mom would bear the words of trulh 

From hps inBpired, on SbiTcclifTe's loR; side, 

Qming o'er tres and tonei on liallaiu wiAa, 

Up. slaggurda, np 1 the moantaiuB bob hj ona 

AecEod ia light ; and slow tho miita retiro 

From Tide and plain. Tho clond on StaniiiiigtoD 

Biboldti a rocket — No, 'tis Mortlien spire I 

Tbe aun iB risen ! crieH Staoedge tipp'd with fire ; 

On Norwood's Qowera the dewdrojia abiue and aliakc ; 

Op, sluggarda, np 1 and drink the morning brenze.' 

Tbe birds on cloud-left Oagathorpe inako -, 

And Winoobank is waving all hia trcea 

O'er Bubjoct towoa, and farma, and Tillages 

And f^leiuning atreama, and woods, and watorfnllB. 

Cp I climb tbo oak-crawn'd annimit I Hoobei Stand 

And Keppsl'a Pillar gnao on ■Woutwortb's balli. 

And mietf lakes, that brigbton and iiKpand, 

And distant Lilla that watcb tbe weslem strand, 

Uv I trace Ood's footpviuts whern they paint the mou 

With boaTenly green, and hnea tbat blneb and glow 
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beneath "the Gospel-tree/* at the top of Shireclifie, as he pointed ont 
to me and made further comment on the most mteresting features of 
the Tast and varied scene, observmg how like to the obelisks of an 
eastern city were some of the tall, and just then smokeless, Sheffield 
chimnies, rising ont of the distant crowd of roo& and domes. 

Our personal acquaintance had grown out of a series of very natural 
and characteristic events. It was impossible ever to forget the above 
word-pictures, which had so charmed me in youth, at Nottingham ; 
and in young manhood, I longed to express my gratitude to him at 
Sheffield. Opportunities had in the meantime occurred of learning 
something of his life : that he was the son of a Botherham Badical ; a 
slow boy at school ; a frequent truant, and quick to be taught of 
Nature in his wanderings in the meadows where Don and Bother meet, 
or still farther away among the wild Hallamshire streams, and in tho 
bleak moorland and mountain dells from which they descend to join, 
*' like the five fingers of a hand,*' at Sheffield ; — that in those truancies 
((o use a simile of John Clare's), he found his poems in the woods 
and fields, and wrote them down ; — that he fell in love with a bonny 
country girl, but never told his passion ; fell in love again, got married, 
went into the battle of trade and flsdled ; then tried again, and won. 
And how at length, with his family up-grown and his business as an 
iron merchant more than estabHshed, but with the world-wide reputa- 
tion of still being a working artisan or mechanic, he was really dwelling 
at Sheffield in suburban gentility, yet as Allan Cunningham once said 
of him, '* writing about the com laws, with tho desperate energy of a 
giant famishing on the highway for bread.** 

There can be no doubt, however, that Elliott had roughed it. His 
sympathy with hard-handed toil was not of feather-bed growth ; and 
when (heing rather fond of paradox) he would sometimes show his 
respect for labour by styling himself one of its most humble sons — just, 
peihape, to make some upstart brother feel ashamed of himself for 
looking shy at it — ^he evidently drew as much upon memory as imagin- 
ation for the features of his self-picture. Something of all this I had 
learnt from various sources, when, in the summer of 1886, business 
took me on a visit to Sheffield. 

It was impossible at the time for any young lover of literature to 
feel himself in that picturesque neighbourhood, with all its strange 
mingling of the beautiful and wild, the primitive and grand, which 
eTen its marvellous industry and smoke have never been able entirely 
to obscure, without also feeling an additional interest in it from its being 
the chosen home of two men like James Montgomery and the Com 
Law Bhymer. The former poet I had elsewhere seen and heard some 

c2 



years before ; and the latter, after sumo acLing parleya with mj diffi- 
dence, I resolved to see. So calling une forenoon at his iron warehouse 
in Qibraltar-street, where I was received with a kiodlj smile by one of 
his Bona, and ashered in, I had only to tell who I was and the feeling 
of reverence for poetic genioa that had conBtrained me, to be pot at 
ease immediately and made as welcome &a an old acquaintance. It vaa 
evident the laureate of labour felt a pleneure in mv call, asking me with 
much interest about eome of the literary men and women of Notting- 
hamsliire who were known to me ; talking cheerfully and hopefully of 
oar young " mutual friend" — Thomas Lister, the Quaker, who once 
declined a good official birth rather than tuke an oath — au event that 
led, through Lord Morpeth, to the abolishment of that legal disability ; 
and then, softening his toue to the tenderest key, he gave me all the 
information he possessed of the probable whereabouts and tried health 
of the loved and lamented Charles Pemherton, " the Wanderer," whoHO 
name waa never mentioned by anyone that well know him without deep 
and gonoToua emotion. 

The little counting-house wherein our chat occurred, find in which 
hia son Benjamin, with his sleeves upturned, come to join us after attend. 
ing to a cnstomor in another room, had about it a very orderly and 
business-like, though f|uiet air. Yet the plitio table (not desk) with 
drawers at which he eat, a favourite bust or two in the room, as if just 
for index, and the aspect of the man himself, all tended to make one 
feel that other leaves than those of the day-book aud the ledger were 
sometimes written there. Behold him — not as in the wretched carica- 
ture forming a irontispiece to some of his works, nor accordiug to that 
he once drew of himself in jest whou he said, " What, after all, is the 
Com Law Bhymer like — -made up, in appearauce, as he ta, of some- 
thing of a Kantor preathor, something of a primitive Quaker, a shade 
or two of the Jew clothenman, and a dash of the scavenger '? " True, 
he waa on that morning of my first call in a very calm and gentle, as 
well aa cheerful mood. All his paasions were in repose, yet the 
wrinkles and furrows of manifeat thought and cure bad a peculiar play 
of light amongst them that served to tell how a shade of indignation 
might darken them if occasion came. Though an ardent odniiror, in 
some re^jiects, of William C'obbctt, a greater physicul and pbysiog. 
nomical contrast than they would have presented uacb to the other 
could scarcely be imagined. A slender form, of little more than middle 
lieight, clad iu a black suit of decent but moat Fiiwplc cut ; a pair of 
eye-glaases suspendt-d &om his neck by a narrow piece of black 
galloon; an iron-gmy comploiion, and a roughed-up head of gray 
hair, aurmounling a Rquare but rather uneven furchcad ; nomcwIiiU 
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projecting and bristly eye-brows ; an eye, not dai'k and flashing, but 
rather light, and very earnest ; a manly nose, and a deep upper lip, 
that looked as if it could, if called upon, be sufficiently scornful ; an 
affiDctionate rather than sensual chin; a mouth that seemed — as was 
just the £Bict-— cut out for saying the kindest, tenderest, grandest, or 
harahest things ; an expression of face, altogether, as if good-nature 
and sarcasm were not unfrequently in the habit of playing hide and 
seek behind it ; and a sententious utterance, in a tone of voice that 
eoold be softened down into that in which you would like to hear the 
moat pathetic poetry, or raised to that in which yon might imagine the 
prophet Ezekiel addressing the degenerate Israelites. This latter — 
the peculiar tone of the denouncing prophet — ^I observed, in after years, 
he nearly always assumed, as if instinctively, when speaking of the 
Com Laws. Such at that time was the man, in — I suppose — about 
bis fifty-sixth year. 

Occasional correspondence between us followed this interview, and, 
when residing in my native place, on the edge of what once was 
Sherwood Forest, I one morning received from him the letter subjoined, 
of which I regret the impossibility of giving s^faC'SimiU, the caligraphy 
being as highly characteristic of him as the sentiments. It bears a 
sixpenny post-mark, is written in a somewhat condensed but large and 
ragged hsjid, and the words of the most emphatic passages, not under- 
scored but leaning to the left, are penned in letters very enlarged — the 
word ** Yes ! ** near the end of the extract from the lecture on Robert 
Nicol being as large as what a printer would call double-pica, and, to 
give it emphasis, speUed with two B's : — 

Sheffield, 7th April, 1838. 

Dear Sir, — I feel highly honoured hy your letter of the third instant, and eqoally 
hart bj jonr apology for writing it. Snch an apology wonld be wrong if I were a 
god ; bat I am only a very ordinary man, precisely what any honest man may be, if 
be chmea. What are my claims to be worshipped ? With a wish to be nsefUl. I 
hsTe ezpreased in rhyme thooghta that are not good enongh for prose. Yet yon 
i|mk>giae for addressing to me a letter which any man might be prond to receive. 

Pcmberton ia now, I believe, abont to sail from Gibralter to Malta. He is better, 
be »ys, almost well, but hU hoaneneu remains. If he stays abroad, he may live 
long; bat if be retomt he will die of consumption, like poor Robert Nicol, and 
many, many others ; best of the best. 

My funily being very large, and not altogether out of harm^s way — ^it was my 
viih to get invitaiions to lecture in Loudon, Bristol, Birmingham, Manchester, 
]imrpool,Edinbnr^, and Olasgow, that I might see, before I die, Paris, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Hamburg^, Wales, Cumberland, and Scotland, tDithout expence. 
But I §nr I have delivered my last lecture. I have for some time been visited by 
wMm btcathlessDess, as if a valve closed at the bottom of my throat. The 
ijii|iiuuis osoaUj follow, in a few hours, excitement of any kind, and especially 
rainfol eseiteiiieiit. I find nothing painful in lecturing but the sense of my 
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iffnarancB and luoQIoiaDcj. 1 am seriously warned, )ioweviir, tlukt I most *batidn 
fraiu public !ip«iikmg and kU eioitonietit. iinlcEa 1 mesu to be liugod wiUiout a 
ropo. I pssBcd tho nigbt after mj last lectvo in a stale borderiiif; on at>Duy. 

In aeDding jonr poems to the nia^Maes joti hats adopted tlia riglit plan. Bad 
I done so at first, I could have |!at iuto noUco tliirtj years before I did. 

What I sairl of Bobert Nicul ia my last Icettm vHl apply to poor Millliouso, 
and many others, beat of Clie best. I will try to quote it from tnemoty : "Bgbcrt 
Nicol I wbo was ho ? Is he, then, alraady forgottea ? Why should you retnemlier 
a poor man's broken-hearted son? Bobert Nicol, aooD after the pnbticBtion of a 
small toliime of bis pocma — some of tbe finoat ever writlen by a mere jonth — be- 
came editor of tbe ' Leeds Times,' tbfl cireulatioij of which paper be nearly trebled 
in a few months. But in this country, " the laboai of tbe poor is bis lite." 
Robert Nicol i« another inetanea of BBltaaerifloe to dnty — or, rather, to tho death 
struggle of oompetitioD, caosed by Uns which limit tkt food of a luition, ivhoK 
Humbert Ihty cannot limit. Unstained and pure, at tho age of twenty-tbree, died 
Suutland's second Bums ; happy in tbis, Uiat witliont Laving been, like St. Paul, 
■' a llaspbemor, a persecutor and injm^ous," be cboee tbe right path. And 
when tbe Terrible Angel said to bia jonth, '\¥h«rB is tho wiscT where is the 
seribe? where ie the dispnlerf hath not Ood mads foolisb the wisdom of this 
world!' he could and did answer, ' Br tbe grace of Ood I am wbat I am.' Bat 
do not the tears ran down tbe widow's cheeks F And is not her cry aEainst theio 
who cansed him to fail r YbsbI ' for it is a truth worthy of all acceptation ,* that 
Robert Nicol is another victim added to tbe tUonaaads who are not dead bat 
gone before, to witness agsinst tho moat meruilcss." I bad boped some of our 
newspapers wonld have quoted Uieso words, but was diaappoiut«d. 

Wbon shall we two meet again, niicd to mind r 

I am, dear sir, yours very tmly, 
Bpencer T. Hall. Ebksezeb Eujoit. 

Later in tbe same jenr, npon 1117 ventnriug the issue of a rustic 
littlo poriodical called " The Slierwood Magnzine," ho roluuteered mo tlie 
following shrewd warning: "Your miigozine, I am afraid, will never 
pay. No local magozino ovor did. Stay! tbe 'Wath Magazine: ' fAiif 
did pay, but tlie mhicnbci-i didn't. Bo it went down, but not before tbo 
editor bad to pomp for copy out of a dry well." And be was not very 
far wrong as regarded mine. It went down too, after living, like all 
such, its little day, — but not for want of "copy." And why should it ? 
Contributions of all sorts — some of them very good ones — grew mure 
and more numerous ; and even a poor waadoring clock -cleaner, in d 
grave tone of patronage, most liberally assured mo that, if I wonld mdy 
continue it, he would himself "engage to furnish forty or fifty verses 
a mouth, fur a moderate conBidoratioa, if I could consent to allow him 
tho choice of subjects ! " — an offer with which Elliott was vastly amubod 
when I ttftcrwiirds told him of it. 

My first visit to Elliott's villa at Upperthorpe was in tho spring of 
IRS!). Uo bud hoard of my being in tjhofficld, on the way to York, 
nrl loll word with a friend that I mast go and dino with him, ua thiwg_ 
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wonld bo a fine ealTs head, which he always regarded as '' a dish for a 
poet." But he had a more generoas purpose in view than that of 
merely dining me — ^that of giving me friendly advice touching a literary 
speculation into which he was fearful I was about to be drawn, and 
which, had it been as he suspected, would no doubt have been ruinous. 
On that, as on many subsequent occasions, his advice, without being 
aneharitable, was shrewd and caustic ; and, like Bums, while touching 
on the importance of shunning over-worldliness, he strongly urged the 
value of riches and the honest gathering and saving of money — 

** Not for to hide it m a hedge,* 

Nor for a train-attendant ; 
Bat for the glorious priyiloge 

Of being independent." 

And Biidi adviee was made the more agreeable by my knowledge that, 
but a short time before, he had in the most unaffected manner, with- 
out any personal acquaintance with the man, sent a liberal sum of 
money to a poor dying poet in another part of the kingdom. At 
dinner he talked of Hazlitt and Madame de Stael as writers I ought to 
read and study ; afterwards recited several passages from Garlyle*s 
" French Revolution," which he pronounced " a great poem ; " and 
somewhat funnily, in allusion to a living writer, for whom he knew I 
had much respect, said: **Ahl he*s a fine brave feUow, and has 
written some good things ; but, whenever he recites them, he makes 
mo think of John Wesley turned auctioneer." Alluding to my own 
style of writing — ^after giving me praise that sounded painfully like 
flattery — he added : ** But you are not artistic enough ; you should 
give yourself more time. You write as the calf sucks. All my own 
poems, like Pope's translations, were written nine times over." 

Other conversation, of course, was intermingled — in which Mrs. 
Elliott (a fine, tall, golden-haired, matronly lady, with much more pre- 
cision of manner than the poet), freely and piquantly shared ; whilst 
their two interesting daughters, both then just blushing into woman- 
hood, little more than listened. There were two topics that seemed to 
excite him greatly. One was phrenology ; on mention of which he 
sprang up and shouted, "Phrenology! Why there was Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who had not in his army a general whose hat would not go 
down to his shoulders, so comparatively small was his own head ; and 
yet he was by fiur the greatest man of them all I Then, there is 
James Montgomery — no fool ! — and yet his head is half a turnip I " 
He added, pacing about, with considerable vehemence : " You talk to 
bSc, too, of your combativeness and destructivenoss. Why, man 
(boating the region of the heart with the right hand as he spoke), 




combativeneaa is here I and (clouohing his up-lifted fiat, and rnsbing 
towards me aa if about to strike me down, he cried yet more loudly) 
deatmctiTeneas is here 1 " Still, I think he had a little liidden belief 
iu phrenology after all; which lie opposed in this style chiefly (as ha _ 
did many other things) merely for the sake of fnn and effect. Th& J 
last topic was the Com Laws, on which he apoko long and wormlyi 
extolling Qenerul (then Colonel) Peyronnet Thompson as being one of 
the greatest heroes in the then bat partially organised straggle for 
their abolition. Ho was fond of uttering startling aphorisms, and 
much that he said in ognvorsatioD might well bo classed under the head 
of " Anti-Corn-Law Ejaculationa." Hero is an instance when, speak- 
ing of the final result of all restrictions of food, he lifted up hia clenched 
hands and hia eyea toworda heaven, and cried aloud in a terrific alto- 
tenor voice, " God I would they handcuff Thee ! " 

Another year had passed, and I waa again at dinner with him, at 
Upperthorpo. Our talk on this occasion was chiefly of the scenery of 
the district and its poetry ; and to hear him on these themea was a 
great delight. His favourite of all tho Hallamshire streams waa the 
Ilivelin, and he gave me instructions for finding its most wild and 
beautiful benda and falla. He knew them every one, and loved them aa 
dearest friends. The waters of that valley and ita heather seemed to 
murmur and bloom in hia very soul. Thoro was one of its tributaries 
— not the "headlong Wyming," thongb that bad Bcrcral fine cascades, 
bat an overshaded brook, crosaing the Glossop-road some mile or two 
nearer Sheffield, which had no name at all poetical, imtil he cbristened 
it " the Ribhledin " in one of bis sweetest poems. The chief fall iu 
thia he gave me directions to find in a stroll, and promised, after keep- 
ing another engagement, to meet me there. But, owing to some of the 
unpoctical people I met knowing it only as the Slack-brook (so called, 
no doubt, from its being in such depth of ahade), and giving me 
directions to a much less pictnresqne stream further on, I missed at 
that time both the Eibbledm and ita " godfather," which tbe tatter 
deeply regretted when we met in the evening, telling rao how he and 
Ilia dog had been on tho search for me up the valley, and how he bad 
carried with him " a bottle of fine sparkling ale " for my re&eshment, 
could we only have met. Here is part of the poem already alluded to 
under the head of — 

BIBBLEDIH ; OB THE CHBISTENDIQ. 

No came hast Ihoa! lone tlrcualet 
Thai loTtBl RJTelin. 

Here, if & bard mtj ehrintei] tbee, 
I'UcaUtbM'-SibUtdiD; " 
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Here, where first marmnring from thine am. 

Thy Yoice deep joy expresses ; 
And down the rock, like mnsic, flows 

The wildness of thy tresses. 

* ♦ * 

Dim world of weeping mosses! 

A hundred years ago. 
Ton hoary-headed holly tree 

Beheld thy streamlet flow : 
See how he bends him down to hear 

The tone that ceases never ! 
Old as the rocks, wUd stream, he seems. 

While thon art young for ever. 



Wonld that I were a river. 

To wander all alone 
Through some sweet Eden of the wild, 

With music all my own ; 
And bath*d in bliss, and fed with dew. 

Distilled o*er mountains hoary, 
Betnm onto my home in heaY*n 

On wings of joy and glory ! 

* * * 

Or that I were a skylark. 

To soar and sing above. 
Filling all hearts with joyfiil sounds. 

And my own soul with love 1 
Then o*er the monmer and the dead, 

And o'er the good man dying. 
My song shoald come like bads and flowerfl, 

When music warbles flying. 

Or that a wing of splendour. 

Like yon wild cloud, were mine ! 
Yon bounteous cloud, that gets to give. 

And borrows to resign ! 
On that bright wing, to climes of spring 

Vd bear all wintry bosoms. 
And bid hope smile on weeping thoughts, 

Like April on her blossoms ; 

Or like the rainbow, laughing 

O'er Rivilin and Don, 
When misty morning calleth up 

Her mountains, one by one. 
While glistening down the golden broom. 

The gem-like dew-drop rainetb, 
And round its little rocky isle 

The little wave complaineth. 



Thai 



mtain el 



Until the aeath of Tim 
Then, Rlbbledin I vaald oil tlie beet, 

Of Soitow'b soat Kod d&Dghtera 
-Bee Tmtb rcQectcd in D17 mngi 

JAtt! bcwitj in tbj waters. 



c yoar more and I had become Elliott's ncigbbonr, when many a 
I plcaisiint fire-sido bonr and ramblo wo bad together, genorally occom- 
ied by bis favaurite dog. This mentbn vt Lbo dog sbonld, bowovor, 
I bu made with uiiutlun, ae it brings to miud uometbing not very compli- 
I mentary once giud to another gentleman by tho poet's eon Frank in 
o to it. Frank was a young min of great originality as well as 
I attainments. He conid write most beautiful poetry, but shrank from a 
I profoasion of Etentture because be cotdd not coeoo up to Iuh own ideal, 
r equal tboao writers ho regarded as tho host moJola. In bis criti- 
isms, ho was eevere alike on bimBelf and others, luid woidd somotiines 
most curious and censoriona things impromptu. Ilence it was, 
e told me, tbtit, being one day in conversation with some porsou 
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the flowers wo saw by our path. He was by no means an enthusiastic 
admirer of Wordsworth, whose .writings he regarded as generally too 
wordy and diffuse ; but whenever we passed the lesser celandine, with 
its little gleam of gold among the fresh green leaves, he seemed to 
have a sincere pleasure in pointing to it as '* Wordsworth's flower." 
I remember particularly well how, in that walk, he lamented the 
paucity of primroses in the neighbourhood, and we talked of getting 
some roots elsewhere and quietly planting them in the hedge-bottoms 
and by Uie sides of the little streams — a purpose which, from some 
^use, was never aocomplished. He had distinguished the ** Gospel- 
tree " from every other by a nail he once drove into it, and, when 
pointing it out, lamented that, though in his poem he had called the 
tree an oak, it was only an ash, and would have but a short life ; still, 
he " hoped it would outlive the com laws ! " And so it did ; and so 
it will i Not only when the corn laws, but when all the rancour and 
strife they ever engendered and inflamed among the loyal of all parties 
shall be mere matter of history, that tree will still flourish in the poet's 
verse, like many other themes on which the Muse has conferred per- 
petual bloom. 

Elliott and James Montgomery had great respect each for the other's 
genius; and I remember his once holding up to me Montgomery's 
versification as a model ; but there were several local and social reasons 
why they were never personally very intimate, which was, perhaps, to 
be regretted. Certainly, in many things, they were exceedingly dis- 
similar. Montgomery, orthodox in his theology, circumspect in his 
language, diffident almost to timidity, and shrinking as much as duty 
would let him from anything that could incur censure. Elliott, on the 
other hand, bold in his condemnation of what he chose to regard as 
cant, however respectable its pretensions ; confessing to no man what 
religious fiuth he held ; often saying things the most outre, and even 
coarse, as if in defiance of all politeness and in contempt of all approval ; 
yet all the while — for proofs of it would now and then creep out — 
yearning for distinction and &mo with an intense though often dis- 
guised yearning. Very remarkable, too, was his mannner of taking up 
cudgels for a back-bitten enemy. When, one evening, at Uppcrthorpo, 
conversation turned upon a public man for whom it was known he had 
no respect, ho expressed a sentiment which made Mrs. Elliot exclaim, 
** Dear Ebby, I am quite surprised you should say that." Why ?" he 
asked in a loud and earnest manner, *' Why, dear," she replied, ** be- 
cause you know they say he is a hypocrite." **A hypocrite! " still 
raising his voice and measuring his words out in a deliberate tone of 
d^recatioD, **who says he's a hypocrite ? " ''Mrs. So-and-so, my dear." 
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(I withhold the namoa.) " Mia. 6o-and-Bi) !" Bhonted he, at the top 
hia voice, "what bnainesB has Mrs. So-and-ao to say he's a hypocrit«' 
She has vo right to lay it, for I am aure, if ho be a hypocriti 
far too deep a one ever to let th/U §halIow fool know it ! " 

So loud at times, and dramatic, were bia huraugnes and recitatioi 
that a scandal once got abroad in Sheffield of domestic quarrela baTii 
bcoQ overheard at Upperthorpc ; and I can eaEily imagine how 
would he an ignorant eervant, in bis own or the noareat house, 
aucount for his impaasioned uttoraacea on any other hypotheaia, ' 
oveninii'H demonstration of this aort was notable in the eitreme. 
were aitting very quietly, with our feet ocar the fire — Mrs. Elhott 
daughter (aflerwarda Mra. Watkins) at a work-table not far off — w 
1 happoned to aay aometbing occurring to mo at the moment, in favoi 
of the aristocracy. Up in an instant jumped the poet, and, twining 
apectacle-snapender round his finger, began pacing about, juat 
Gough paces about his platform when lecturing, until excitement being 
at the highest pitch, in a tone corresponding, he — still pacing backward 
and forward, and with hia hair bristling up — thus broke forth : " Yon I 
and why should you bo one of their apologists ? What have they nol 
done ? Have they not taxed the very light ? (The window toi 
not then repealed.) Would they not like to box up the auttshine, 
thoy might deal it out in pennyworths ? and bad measure they i 
make you t Would they not like to catch the veiy rain &om heaven 
and put their own price to you on every drop ? I ask thia. because 
they /"ire tried to chain the winds that would wafl us bread I Where 
200,000 abeavoa of com once grew. Ibore are now 200,000 people, 
with no corn to eat I But there will come a reckoning for this aoino 
day, when, in the words of my friend, Thomas Carlyle, thoy will ■ have 
to tLank God for bankruptcy ! ' Only see how they have oppresi 
the poor, and ao crushed ont of his heart every motive for tbankfulni 
as to make bim almst forget to worship t But (his voice auddt 
dropping) He irill bo worshipped. They can't prevent the mosses 
the dull from lifting up their tiny hands to Him! " Having aaid which, 
be came and took his seat by my aide, adding, in the gentlest and 
kindliest tone, " Yet I unght, most assuredly, to make some oxceptioi 
for Lord FitzwilHam's steward once gave me a piece of bread whet). 
waa hungry." From this mood a auddon trauaiUon was made to-, 
oouveraation about the patlioa of Robert Bums. 

It is not my business or ]ilcaiiare here to gossip much about the rela- 
tion in which the Corn-law Rhymer stood, or aeemcd to stand, to hia 
family and fricnda : hut a word on hia public poaition in Sheffield, so 
far as I could judge uf it, may not be altogether nut of place. 
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never rushed into society ; nor did it ever seem to me that he very 
much ooorted it. Yet was he highly sensitive to public approbation, 
and evidently valued any sincere complimentary recognition. He had 
an im£:>rtunate habit of sometimes breaking out into language worse 
than ** calling a spade a spade ; " and this was taken advantage of by 
his enemies, as an excuse for blackballing him, where he could, had he 
been gifted with more of the suaviter in tnodo^ have outshone them all. 
When he did appear in public it was not without effect, yet once, when 
addressing 15,000 people in Paradise Square, that effect was sadly 
marred by the slip of a word not usually spoken among the poUtc, 
though pretty weU understood by the crowd of cutlers. To my know- 
ledge he deeply regretted it, but it was past recall, and he seldom spoke 
in public afterwards. I think it was before that event that a meeting 
was held in one of the public halls concerning the propriety of admitting 
novels into the Mechanics' Library, in Watson*s Walk. The sectarians 
of nearly all creeds raised a strong opposition to the idea, and one 
speaker dwelt at some length on the evil that had been done among 
the young by the publication of ** Jack Shepherd," just then very 
popular. Elliott's voice rang powerfully forth on the other side. He 
alluded to some of the parables of Scripture, and wound up by sayliig 
that had Jack Shepherd himself been a reader of some of the best 
novels, it would never have been his fate to be hanged for stealing. 

It was pleasant to meet ** the Bard of the Beggars,*' as he sometimes 
called himself, in quiet circles, where, amongst men like John Fowler, 
the biographer of Pemberton, Paul Rodgers, and good but sorrowing 
Francis Fisher, he would listen as well as talk, reciting the productions 
of others in preference to his own, even when something of his own was 
asked for ; yet manifestly pleased to hear himself and his own referred 
to. James Montgomery was the chief star in one local constellation, 
indnding many of the elite^ where one of his subsequent biographers 
duly Boswelled what he said and did ; and very worthy was that sweet 
singer of Israel of all the attention and honour that could be paid him. 
But the litttle set that warmed round Elliott was of a much more 
aneonventional sort — consisting chiefly of people who thought more 
independently, and freely uttered what they thought. 

There was one rather large tea gathering which I can never forget. 
It was when Samuel Bamford and John Critchley Prince, in the zenith 
of their popularity, came on a kindly visit to some literary confreres 
in Sheflield, where an evening was appointed to give them a fitting 
weleome. Elliott was a warm admirer of Bamford, had reviewed his 
worin admirably in '*Tait's Magazine," could recite his *' Pass of 
Death*' and "Hours in the Bowers " without the book, and on this 
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occa^on acted, cut as chnirmfui, fur the eLur wns occupied hy 
one dsD, bnt moro as a sort of patriarchal host. Bamford'a 
recital, by request, of the two poems I havo mentioned, told well, as 
did oue or two of poor Prince's songs and the recitation of his " Epistle 
to a Brother Poet," at the end of which Elliott shouted, " Aye I while 
wo cnn have yonng poete amosg ns liko this, some of ns may yet live 
to see the com laws abolished." Elliott recited a hsmoiiroas satire, 
but whether of his own writing or not he would uot tell, aod, as it is 
not in bia printod works, wo iiorer knew. There was an association 
with that visit of the two Ltmcnshire barde, which was at once very 
ploasnreable and painful in its effect upon me. In making their way 
across the Peak, from Manchester towards Bhcffield, they happened 
to bait at an inn in Hathersage, niiere Bamford, picking up by chouce 
my little volume of " The Forester's Ofiering," expressed grent plea- 
sure on reading one of the poems, and being told that I resided in 
the neighboorbuod of Sheffield (as he informed me aflcnvordg] resolved 
to see mo in my home. Thus it was that, during the visit in qaoBtion, 
I was one morning startled, very soon after dayhght, on answering % 
knock at the door, by finding Bamford standing there almost knee- 
deep in snow, it being in the thick of winter, and he having walked np 
from Sheffield (a dist-auce of nearly two milos) in fnrtherance of that 
friendly resolve to breakfast with mo. Now Elhott had already invited 
brave and hoscst " Sam " to dine with bis family that day at Uppor- 
tborpo, which was nearly us far on the opposite side of the town. It 
would have been a great, oa it was an eicoedingly desirable, event for 
iHitb. They had heard and said much of each other, but had never 
before met ; and the Com Law Rhymer in anticipation of it had snid: 
the night before, to Mrs. Elhott, " be sure and let us have to- 
the best dinner you ever made, for I am gomg to bring you A pokt 
TO BE BEES ! " Alas, for the disiippointmcnt ! Glad and proud 
(then a very young writer) was of Bamford's most welcome visit to _ 
especially on such a morning, tbo veneration and regard I felt (br 
Elliott also, made me fearful of detaining bim one minute too late at 
my Ecclesall eotti^c, so that I rather hurried than delayed him when 
ho took his departure. But, as fato would have it, before Bamford got 
down into Sheffield, bis walk in the snow bad pulled off the heel of ono 
of his shoes, and ho was obUged to call and wait somcwhero while a 
new one was put on. All this time Eiliott was waiting anxiously at 
warehouse to take him lorwjird to Upperthorpe. Bat the stated " 
having passed, Bamford supposed Eiliott would be gone witbout 
uiiil never went at all. I duubt much if poor Elliott had any di 
that day. for he was nearly broken-hearted about it, his anticipation of 
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the treat of their having such a meeting being so Bongoine and cheery. 
Nor was that all. Elliott felt quite enre, when he learnt where 
Bamford had been, that I, by force of unfair hospitality — as I knew of 
his own invitation — ^had invited the great Radical up, and kept him at 
my house too long — a piece of gaucherie I would have buried myself in 
the snow rather than perpetrate. They met at the evening tea-party 
in the town, where Elliott made a somewhat open complaint, and, 
though Bamford explained matters as well as he briefly could, it was 
hardly an occasion for telling the whole story of the shattered shoe ; 
80 that Elliott still felt persuaded I had something to do with it, and, 
if he ever forgave me, never forgot the disappointment, nor did I, for 
it yet most keenly pains me whenever I think of it. 

The last time I saw Elliott was when he was about leaving Sheffield 
for his newly bought place at Hargitt Hill, beyond Bamsley. He 
would have me to join him in some oysters and a glass of ale, near the 
place where now stands his public statue, after which he went with me 
to my home, then at the Hollis Hospital, and spent with us the whole 
afternoon. That must be somewhat more than twenty-three years 
ago. William Howitt, in one of his interesting books, John Watkins 
(the poet*s son-in-law), January Searle, and other biographers, have 
given pictures of his life, and that of some of his &mily, at Hargitt 
Hill ; and some of them have told us also how he died, December 1st, 
1849, in his 69th year, and how his body was laid in the rural church- 
yard of Darfield, in a spot that looks down, and o'er the winding river 
Deam, on the broad champaign. 

Peace to his ashes ! He was a rcmarkably-gifbed, patriotic, indus- 
trious, and sober man, achieving a double fortune, one half by mercan- 
tile, and the other half by late-paid literary labour, and was generous, 
according to his means, to all around him. For thirty years his earlier 
poems were little heeded ; but when the question of abolishing the 
eom-Iaws had seized on public feeling, he struck that chord, and ever 
after continued to be its champion-minstrel. Sometimes he wrote with 
wondrous power for his cause ; and his politics gained a popularity 
which to his poetry had been denied. Yet Southey, a man of opposite 
cast, saw deeper than many, descried the poet through the politician, 
and not only aided in bringing his earlier works into better notice, but 
ID getting one of his sons (who became a clergyman, as did another 
son afterwards,) a living in the church. Against the evils he abhorred 
he would call on his Maker to '* folmine o'er darken'd worlds a storm of 
h^^t;" jet, to use another line, could *'pity the scomer of earth's 
meanest thing." Strong alike in his sympathies and antipathies, he 
•ometimes did much to neutralise the former by the latter. He had 
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I iilso ft hiibit of Belf-depreciation and flattery of others — especially of 
I young authors— which often did harm, by making them vain, when ho 
t likely meant nothing more than a httle good-natured encourage- 
I meiit ; and certain it ie, good taste would gladly ignore many things he 
1 wrote. Yet those who knew him well could easily bcheve that he not 
ontreqneatly barbed his prejodices with sarcaBm, from sheer bravado 
I and contempt for what ho might — perhaps not a!waj-a unjustly — regard 
i orOiodox inanity. All who read them will grant that there are 
I beauties, and more than beauties in his Com Law Rhymea, which 
I will long have famo, and that he as honestly as fervently worked in the 
10 he espoused, with others whoso names do not take rank nith 
o of Cobden, Bright, and Peel, only because tbey toiled in the cool 
I of its seed-time, and uot in the heat of its harvest. 'With all his zeal, 
and his jvn Kcre fter set ayniimC physical riolfiiee; and in the 
if his own " Funeral Hymn," 

'■ IIo tliank'd tlic God ofeBrtli and ukr, 

Fnr all tlutt creep, and all tliat Bt ; 

For VEede tliat silcut HiitlipmB raist. 

And tlioogLts that mate their silence praiNC. 

For PTerj thnrn and ererj Bower ; 
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(March, 1866.) 

" Withoat earing to protest against this amiable idol-worship of the immortal 
LiToisier, we deny that doctrinal or scientific chemistry is the contemporary of 
either the printing-press or any other modem instrmnent, whether of thought or of 
handiwork. The LaToisierian chemistry was only one of the epochs of the life of 
that science. Bnt there were epochal deyelopments before that of Layoisier, jost as 
the Daltonian theory has come after it. Each of these moTements had not only its 
grand and abiding truth to bring forward, bat also some important and deciduous 
•nor to leaye behind it, as might easily be shown to be the case with the French 
ekemistiy itself. * * * A true history of the science in fact would exhibit one 
eontinaoiui stream of truth mingled with error, from the origin of alchemy down to 
the latest diseoTeries and views. * * ' It is desirable, however, to take a pre- 
bminary glance at the ideas of classical Greece respecting the theory of nature, for 
it will be found that those ideas have not a little to do not only with alchemy in 
•U its stages of evolution, but also with the chemistry of Dalton and the future. 

* - * Nor will the reader grudge the time and the labour bestowed on sucii 
distant topics, when he finds that the consideration of them is fraught with lessons 
of importance. He will learn that man never labours in vain when he is sincere, 
ievoHl^and industrious in his endeavours. * • • He will perceive to his delight, 
moreover, that there is no such thing as revolution in the progress of science, but 
eal|r the large and solemn growth of a living creature. Nor wiU it be difficult to 
aUndguch precious verities from this, their private and particular sphere, into the 
fnmder domain of universal history. ^^ 

Let it not be 'forgotten that the above most significant passage was 
written by the person of whom we are about to road in the present 
chapter. 

Somewhat like Galileo in relation to astronomy, or Keats to poetry, 
or Beethoven to music, lived, laboured, enjoyed, suffered, died, and 
will live again, Dr. Samuel Brown in relation to chemistry. Galileo 




knew more than circumdiUiceB permitted liim to prove to his agttjf 
nothing at the time at which it waa written, (long before Fulton's .' 
could have appeared more chimerical than this couplet of Darwin"*-* 
" Boon ahall Uij arm, niii!on(|Qored Bkam ! afar 
Drag Uic alow bftrge, or drive tUo rapid car ; " — 
Keata poured out beautiM and true poetry, to which, in 'Wilaonian ll 
gnage, "angels, suspending their hurps, might have mutely listened," 
bat not being lo times in vogue, it was denounced by the arbitrary 
critics of tlie hour as out of harmony, pretentious, and vain ; — while 
it ia said that some of tike finest conceptious and compositions of 
Beethoven have never adequately reached the ear of the world for want 
of fitting iuBtrumentoiity lo convey them. And the brain of Samuel 
Brown — that wonderful laboratory of iiifnlal clic/nies which may yrt 
Bome day find corroboration in pliyticn, failed to make its grandest con- 
ceptions manifest to his age only, perhaps, fur want of some fitting 
menstruum which time, however distantly, may still supply : fur in his 
chemistry he was u poet ; and how often has history shown, though it 
may have taken ages to embody the prophetic truth in materia! fact, 
that the conception of the poet, the deduction of philosophy, and the 
realisation of the chemist or the mechanic, are a three- ia -one ! Nay. it 
was our Samuel Brown, while himself yet young, who wrote — " Could 
the sacred theme be illustrated by the uncertain play of glowing figures, 
a poet might declare that nature ia not the prison-house of the soul, but 
the nursery of his young endowmenta. ■ ■ By man alone is the high- 
est function of the soul in nature over performed ; and even by him 
only rarely, never continuously, ami nluaya parliiiUij as yet. 
Manifold nature is the eiprese image, and the true contemplation nf 
nature is the jabileo of the soul. Thu man m whom such contempla- 
tion transpires, is among the blessed, He uttei's liia joy ; he builds his 
temples, carves shapes of ideal grace, paiata the perennial beauty of 
embodied Godhood, or hymns, in meltmg music, the barmouy that 
penetrates and dissolves him. He sings God and nature in the life of 
man. If all the mvishiog utterances of sense, and even the higher hur- 
monies of poetry, be for him swallowed up of the seroner passion for 
the Tme (which enfolds the beautiful as the sky embosoms the glowing 
stars), he proclaims tlie law of God in nature. Such are the arUst, 
Uie poet, and the sage, — Handel and Itaphuel, Shakspere and Homer, 
Spinoza and Plato. There is a form above them all, as far as Iha 
heaven is above the earth. It is the saint. He roahses, or wrestles to 
realise, the ideal life. ■ * * A true life is the wisest philosophy ; a 
beautiful life is the nobleet work of art. Its melody is music, iIa 
repose is the perfection of form, its radiance colours tho world with 
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te gekiBlial hues, its eyo builds everjwhore a fane ; and a good lifo is 
the only true and beantifal Theology." It was only the earlier part of 
this eloquent utterance I was intending to quote ; but the latter part, 
although it may not strictly bear upon, will by no means mar our 
argument. 

It was in the winter of 1844-5, that dining one evening at the table 
of Mrs. Crowe, in Edinburgh, I found myself in a select party of ten, 
including, besides the distinguished hostess, Mr. George Combe, with 
his calm open brow, silvery hair, and deliberate speech ; Professor 
(afterwards Sir) J. Y. Simpson, with his round practical head and not 
less practical manner and tone ; Professor Goodsir, of whose person I 
have a less clear recollection — though I do remember something 
about him good-natured and cheerful ; tall, genial, manly Professor 
Edward Forbes, just then down on a brief visit to old friends, from 
London ; Mr. (now Dr.) and Mrs. Robert Chambers, taking a quiet, 
deep, unaffected interest and occasional part in whatever intellectual 
question came uppermost ; and one for whom it was impossible not to 
feel friendship at £urst sight — the grandson of the celebrated commen- 
tator on the Bible, of his name — son of the originator of itinerating 
libraries — the Dr. Samuel Brown we are writing of, with his somewhat 
pointed though not projectant features, his look altogether ingenuous, 
his modest heart-in-hand manner, and voice most musically clear; 
and with him another young gentleman, whose name I cannot now re- 
caU, but of whom Dr. Brown afterwards wrote me as '* a very St. John 
of a friend'' he should like me to meet again with himself, at Glasgow, 
where they were about that time engaged in some important chemical 
eiperiments. 

How apt we are to regret, in after years, when too late — ^when the 
good and true we might have better known are passed away — that we 
ever missed the slightest opportunity of kindly intercourse with them I 
Something occurred to prevent my getting to Glasgow just then, and 
when I did go over neither Dr. Brown nor his young friend was there. 
As for me, I had soon to go to London ; my own life was ardently 
devoted to a work which long absorbed nearly every faculty ; and 
three years passed on, to our subsequent mutual regret, without more 
than the most casual correspondence between us — ^the greater loss 
being on my part; for of all ** man-childed Scotland's" gifted sons, 
Samuel Brown was certainly one of the most gifted, ingenuous, intel- 
lectual, and pure. 

But before going frurther, let us glance at a few particulars of his per- 
lonal history. He was bom at Haddington, the fourth son of the good 
Bev. Samuel Brown there, February 28rd, 1817. He seems to have 
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been diflerent from any of his immediate faoiily, but not unlike his ma- 
ternal graudmotlier, who was noted for h " rare and ill-beloved trick of 
thinking for herself, and of tmstlng her thought." There waa notlung 
extraordinarily precocious in his younger years. "He was," says a 
faithfiil biographer in the "North British Review," " thoroughly and to 
the Eoul B boy ; not o\tsx studious ; his occupations, bis amnsements, 
the whole tenor of his life, these of a healthy -minded Iwy ; '* hat— and 
this went tbronghallhisaftor-lifc — "whatever he did, be did it heartily, 
almost enthuBiastically." He was a lover of goed'Satured ftm and 
frelic, rambled or rested just according to bis mood, mated with lads 
of like purenit and played a kindly joke on them, or took one from them, 
as tbe case might he, but noled erenjthhig nnd ijuvii it tlioiujlit. On the 
whole, then, his dbaractcr in youth may be eaid to have been cbeery, 
Bociable, and happy, allowing him to grow naturally and gradually into 
those studies and labours which ultimately became his very life. 

There was nothing extraordinary in his course of learning prior to 
entering the University of EiUnburgh in the seasion of 1832-3, He 
mastered whatever he took in hand ; but in truth, Ins bent was ahown, 
not so much on the beaten tracks of learning, as in the delight and 
eamestncBa with which he was wont to penetrate the arcaiiB of Nature, 
away from the old spheres of scientific contest and (^dat. Not that he 
did not value tbe past or the established. Ho valued it at its full worth ; 
hut it was his nature to start where others had left off, instead of wast* 
ing time in labouring to adorn himself with the laurels they laid down. 
Ho never shunned a useful position, but cared the least of any man I 
ever knew for a merely honorary one. Hence the history of his medi- 
cal curriculum ghtters hut httlo with priz.o-medals ; yet his doctor's 
degree was honourably gained, and he was also at different times presi- 
dent of tbe Huuteriaa and Royal Physical Societies. The truth pro- 
bably is, as his biographer hints, that he entered the university more 
for the sake of the study and discipline prescribed than for the ordinary 
ends of a medical student. With one of tbe laughing letters he wrote me 
many years afterwards, when I had myself Iwen made a little sniioua 
about obtaining aeademical degrees, he sent me a beautiful and most 
hearty certificate, but frankly told me at the same time that he had 
himself only one degree — that of M.D. — and of it he was ashamed I " 
Nevertheless, had he been tested hy anyone adq^iuate to the object, 
there is probably no branch of medical science in which ho might 
nut have shone brighter than tbe majority of his compeers. Yet with 
knowledge, not ijhaned but reaped, Irom almost every field of observa- 
tiun and discovery, and with heart and spirit as catbohc as his intellect, 
he staked his all on chemistry, as more capable than any other scituce 
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rvvnliiig Qod's will !u Nature to him, nod is tbe pnraait of tliat hu 
bceUDiO at once n hero and a tnnrtrr. 

WfaUo Siuunel Brown, John Goodsir and Edward Forbes were j-et 
■tadtmts together, they fonnded a society the great object of which, 
wbalflwr its name. HeemH to hare been that of mutual encouragement 
.to tbo most nnahackled research, bat from this, ere long. Brown foond 
almost alone. In 1637 his course of study at the 
interrupted by his going to St. Petersburg to join hia 
a medical student there, preparatory to the completion 
icnlum at Berlin. At St. Petersburg he was unfortunately 
Ktz^ with typhns fever, followed l>y malignant dysentery — the com- 
manceotent of a disease wluch shattered his coustitution and at length 
vora oat his life. Yon have read how King Alfred made all his greatest 
and nolilftst achievements while on internal disease was slowly laying 
his body low ; and so it was with Samuel Brown ; but he never faltered 
b tbe [irosecntioD of his scientific experiments so long as strength 
Mmaturil. In 18S9 he was again heavily stricken by the death of his 
nedlent father, to whom his attachment had been most close and tender 
— more than ordinarily so even for persons in tbat near relation ; and 
aAer thin lie flung himself, heart and sonl, into bis chemical work. At 
Berlin he had learnt from MitBcherlich of isomorphism and isomer- 
iiBt, with which that distinguished man's name hod become identified 
In Um world of physics. Isomorphiam has been defined as the quality 
of aanttuing the same crystaline form though composed of diflerent ele- 
OMots or proximnto principles, yet with the some number of equivalents ; 
m, m alher words, the quality of a substance by which it is capable of 
repbdoit another in a compound, without an alteration of Its primitive 
lam. Isomerism is defined as the identity of elements and proportions, 
wiUi divenity of properties. The scientilie reader nill see at once how 
thiwe diictriues were likely to bring those who entertained thorn to a re- 
conaidimition of the pretensions and claims of ancient alchemy ; and 
Samnel Brown was the more likely to be drawn in that direction from 
the liwo he bore to a maxim of Coleridge, that " There are errors which 
aa wise man will treat with derision, lest they should be the reflection 
of *aaie gri-at truth yet below the horizon." Some have accused him iu 
Uu of hartug joined the aucient masters in chemistry in pursuing a 
" vill-o'- the- wisp " of the imi^nation. But those who have been taught 
Imv ail the elements and agencies in creation may have been odncible 
fimi onn principle and may be reducible ti> it again, as I think was bo- 
Kn«d by Sir Isaac Newton himsoU'— should, it seoras to me, bo rather 
abont foreclosiDg so groat a question ; and that Brown hod the 
b> untm- npou and ardently pursue the investigation, even though 




he did fail on being called npon for domonslxation, ought to entitle hia 
bravery and indxiatry to Bometliing better than ceusuro. There aro two 
things, however, which the world but slowly forgives — one is Bueeeas ; 
the other, failare ; and, for the time, he fiiileil. Ah, he failed 1 and 
who han ever connteil the cost to the world, and to him ? Ho was 
then but twenty-four yeivra of nge. 

In the meantime — In 1840-1 — Dr. Brown, in ooiyunction with gifted 
Edward Forbea, hod appeared before the Edinburgh world (and that 
means something) as a lecturer on the Philosophy of the Sciences. How 
different the men ! yet here they harmonised, and did much to improre 
the tone of popnlar lecturing in that grand old city. It might be three 
yearB afterwards that I had a fine opportunity of seeing Bome of the 
effects of their labours in this direction, when a mass of intellectual 
foreheads, and many grateful looks, met one who, in his turn, was 
doing as they bad done, in disrobing mystery and making appreciable 
some of the mure recondite truths of nature. But Brown's lectures were 
scarcely calculated for the crowd, though none could bear them without 
some delight. To the more highly cultivated, young as ho was. they 
afforded the troeat pleasure ; and what wonJer. when ha had already 
won from men like Sir William Hamilton, Jeffrey, Chalmers, Hare, 
Carlyle, Christison, and Forbes, "tbo toBtimouy, as warm as words 
could spsHk, that, turn where he might, victory nud fame were snre to 
him." His fourprofouudly interesting critical lectures on "The Atomic 
Theory," and his unrivalled expositions of the Bcieuce of Methodology, 
had done much to van him this appreciance when, in the autumn of 
1843, iu coneoqncQce of the resignation of Dr. Hope, the chair of 
chemistry in the University of Edinhargh became vacant. By the 
argent advice of his friends. Dr. Brown, young as he was, became a 
candidate, having for his rival another most worthily distinguished man. 
Dr. William Gregory. There was no little anxiety and excitement on 
this occasion, and each party, no doubt, used all legitimate means to 
ensure success. But both could not win, and Dr, Brown's chance of 
being elected depended on the result of one most singular and subtle 
class of experiments. In a paper entitled " Experiments od Chemical 
Isomerism for 1840-1," read beCire the Royal Society of Edinburgh, by 
his friend Professor Christison, Dr. Brown bad not only asserted tho 
possibility of transmuting carbon into silicon, but laid diiwu certain for- 
mnhe for conducting illustrative osperiments. Fasiung over all his 
other claims to the professorship, his chance was made to hinge entirely 
on his demonstration of this ; and in the experimentul ti^sts to which 
he was subjected — and not before — it was found that there was such an 
imperfection in the proof as mast put an end at once to any hope of 
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his eleeiion. He had been in some inexplicable way misled in one of 
the antecedent experiments on which his faith was founded, and a greater 
mortification to an honourable and sensitive spirit, or disappointment 
to his firiends, it is impossible to conceivo. 

This failure had a great and most important effect upon him. There 
is no doubt that in one sense, after all his days and nights of toil in his 
little surburban house and laboratory of two storeys, — his patient en- 
doranee, his brain-sweat, his manual industry, and strong hope, — he 
WIS east down to the dust ; but, if that fall killed the *' old man,*' it 
was that the '* new man" within him might rise more nobly. It is* 
God alone, after all, that can tell what is failure or what is success in 
the highest sense ; and in that *' untoward event," as it appeared to 
Samuel Brown, there was a transmutation far more sublime than that 
of carbon into silicon — a resurrection to a higher life by far than he 
might ever have dreamed of had this world's honours been laid thick 
upon him. It isolated him, no doubt, from much that he had desired, 
but it compensated by giving him a warmer and more loving unity 
WITH THE Bexno WHO NEVEB FAILS ; and henccforth, instead of being 
merely an instructor of pupils, he became, though without any pre- 
tension to it — ^perhaps almost to himself unconsciously — a teaclier of 
teacherSf in philosophies as far transcending material chemistry as 
the heavens transcend the earth. 

StiU his chemical experiments went on — still he daily penetrated more 
deeply into the arcana of his wondrous science — and still the disease 
that commenced at St. Petersburg was rapidly wearing his body down ; 
and marriage with his cousin, Miss Helen Littlcjohn, and a sweet little 
daughter, though they brought him many joys, brought but little re- 
turn of health. It was from this time — 1852 — my friendly intercourse 
with him, from several causes, became more warm and constant. A 
floating paragraph about some of his interesting lectures caught my eye, 
and made me ask him if it were possible to get a reading of them in 
exUnm), He replied — 

Portobello— Bath-Bt. 16— May 1, 1862. 

Ify dear Sir, — I now dwell here, three miles from Edinburgh, by the sea shore, 
peaeefolly. Those lectures of mine were only four in number, and I have no thought 
of publishing them.* They were extemporarily spoken things, which I gave in order 
to tnpply the place of Isaac Taylor, who could not come to Edinburgh at that time, 
on aecoimt of ill health. 

I have often both heard and thought of you since we met. If you come near this 
•sa-ihore of mine, you must come and see me and my wife and my child. The 
lait would please the Sherwood Forester, for her name is Spring — ^little Spring we 
eaQ her — an old family name, not a fonciful invention of our sea-side wits. Harriet 
Mirtiiieau comet to us a few days this July. Mrs. Crowe is often with us. * * * 
Pray, what are you about now 1 Any more wonders and signs ? any more cures ? 
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I bnve been aeoing ■ UKIa of Heimeriaiu latelj in Qregory'i huids. DiJ joa hap- 
pen to aeo nij roriow of Rcicbenbttch in the "North Britiab " tliis day last jaar r 

1 did not get jour Dote till jesterdaj eTening, on my rati^ni from iberdeen, where 
T bad been on BTisit. Happj to hSM more particnlu'ly from Jan. ■ ■ - I un 
aiDce>cl<r ^onre, Saudbl Bbowk. 

A beftrty correspondence foDowed this, in whict he told rae more about 
his ailment. At that time I was living in a valbj at Asbovor, in Der- 
byshire, — a valley calm and peaceful as a perpetual Sunday, — and asked 
Iiiin to come and sec mo, and uudorgo some mild treatment fur his ma- 
lady, when he answered thus ; — 

PoHobello, Sunday, 

}Sy derir Hall, — I have bad a sort al ceUpse, elB« I «hoald hnre answered jonz 
but kind letter sooner. I am now almoRt wcU. It \a fixed that we aettle in one of 
the western Bitbntbs o( London, ancb as Kew ur Old Bromiitun ; bat it will be two 
niontliH or more hence. I am to go to mj mother's in East Lothian tbia week !"r 
a preliminar; change of air : ami then I shan't bate a ilaj to spare from arranging, 
packiag, etc- It will not, therefore, be in mj power to BooepI jour heart7 inTitt- 
tlon this natumn : bnt we shaU aeewhat next Harreat-tinie will brinp; a> t Bj the 
way. for three joars baek I bavo been muob of a Togetarian, and now am vhoUj ao 
SB well as a leetataller; lotbati shall tnui ace nd even joni frugalitj and imtocano*. 

Thanks for joor loring; peep at poor dear Ireland. Bj the waj, did jou chanee 
to read two consecntire article! of mine in the " Haseachosetts Qoarterlj Benen." 
(June and September, 1919) on Mcamerismf I m&de honoiimble thoagh caanal 
mention of jon two or three timea oTer ; for I bud scun and road yoar book at itii 
appearing — Mrs. Crowe's copj. 

Aa I am still weakiab and haie a world of lettera to nnswer, I raoit be brief. 
Cheriabinfi the hope of one daj walking from tree to tree in Bherwood Forest for 
manj a mile with the Forester, I am, joars very trolj, Samukl Bnows. 

Several cheery letters I roceiTod in the course of the next six months, 
SQd then this, on bis receipt of my little work, '■ The Peak and the 
Plain — Scenes io Woodland, Field and Mountain : " — 

G, St. Jamca'a>eqaare, Ttotting-hill, 
Friday, Feb. Utb, 185B. 

Uj dear Bpencer Ball, — I received yonr charming eonntr; book on the morning 
of Aeb-Wednesdaj (an appropriate daj tor going with jon into the sweet wildemeas 
(if Natnre) and I bsd read several chapters of it before the arriviil of jont nolo in 
the evening. It is jnat one of tlie books that I love, vbeo free to lap mTselfin 
the wiee idleness of a ramble. A eitj invalid like me, too, is always to glad to b« 
led ont by the qaiet waters I I eaonot go to them, bat lo I they oan come to me. 
BlcaBincs on jour hills and dales, and living streams — the bleaaiaga of the uck, Uia 
basy dwellers in towns Wbo are not jet lost to youth and innocene'e, aad the (ur- 
rmqnil of every kind 1 ■ - ■ This little piece of jonrs is a sweel thing. It vitl 
give a world of pleaaurs wherever it eomea ; bat it ia not in its nature to make a 
iioiiH). ■ ■ ■ Let me beg of Jon to send a Dopy to Thomas Aird, of Dumfries— • 
true and noble but not popular poet, congenial with jod in many tilings, and I iliall 
write liim suggesting be shoold notice it in either bis own pnper or in Blackwood, 
for whom he writoB not a little. If you send him a noto.lell hi: 
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lie*d, beeanse I knew h« should delight in your pastoral spirit. Otherwise I shall 

do what I can for it. I think I can promise you an article in the . The 

— ^-^— 18 stingy, and does not loye simplicity and nature. But eyery 'organ is 
ebokefol of what $eem$ more to the purpose, namely, of things which are already 
making a noise. * * * 

So yon hare settled at Derby. That is right. All success and honow to yo«, 
ny L I do think I shall yery certainly see you there sometime next summer. 
Indeed I sometimes actually think of going down now to be mesmerised by you for 
my weary little malady. 

If y wife is well, and thanks you. So is litUe Spring, that smile of God upon me 

— as fnll of glee and a kind of singing as the sweetest of your rills. 

God bless you, my braye Forester. — Yours most faithfully, 

Samubl Bbown. 

P.B. — I send you a thing of mine, some two years old, which I am ture you will 

fi^oy, were it only for the passage on water and the sea ^Axchemt and the 

Alchemists. 

I have just been reading again the striking passage here alluded to, 
and will copy it ; but the two volumes of Lectures and Essays, from 
which it is taken, and which have been given to the world since her 
hnsband^s death by his faithful and affectionate widow, ought to be in 
every library. They can still be had, I believe, through any bookseller, 
of Messrs. Constable and Co., the Edinburgh publishers : — ** It was 
Thales, of Miletus, the father of Greek philosophy, who methodically 
originated the conception that water is the first principle of things. He 
inculcated the scientific dogma that water is the one substantial or un- 
derlying essence, of which the rest of nature is but the manifold expres- 
sion. Water was represented in his system as the sole and primeval 
matter, convertible and actually converted, by some plastic power, into 
the thoosand-and-one familiar creatures in the universe : now into this 
one, and now into that ; now into wood, and now into stone ; now into 
the grass of the fields, and now into the body of man himself. Nor 
does this doctrine appear to be fantastical, as has been remarked by 
Bitter, when one reflects how rocks and salts can be extracted by mere 
boiling and evaporation, not only out of the sea, but also from the most 
insipid of lakes and streams, and even from rain. It is not yet beyond 
the memory of man, that Lavoisier was careful to distil water back- 
wards and forwards in an alembic for many long days and nights 
together, in order to settle the question whether water were actually con- 
vertible into earthy matter, as had been asserted and believed by his 
immediate predecessors. Scheele, one of his most distinguished con- 
temporaries, instituted another sort of experiment upon water, with a 
view to the determination of the very same point. It is not fifty years 
since Davy conducted his celebrated experiments upon the electrolysis 
of water by means of the galvanic current, with very much the same 




object in view. It is, acoordingly, eaBj to percoivo that the ceaBeleii 
circulation of the liquid element from the ocean into the i 
through the air again to tUo earth, in dews and mists and i 
to run once more irom springs and streams and lakes and rivers, down 
to the ocean whence it rose, must have impressed the youthful science 
of ancient and imaginative times with the supreme importance of water 
in the economy of creation. But this contemplation of nature as one 
vast alembici for the revolution of that beautiful and lifelike creature, 
was not the only motive to its exaltation as the best and first uf things 
in the mind of Thalos, The marvellous effects of moisture in its vary- 
ing forma of river, rain, and dew, in covering the hills, the valleys, and 
the plains with verdure, during the flushing sprbg of Asia Minor and 
tlie ArcLipelago, to say nothing of t&e indispensable necessity of watec 
not ooly to vegetation, bnt also to animal vitality itself, must faavaTI 
gene deeper still into the thoughts of those venerable seers who warSjl 
first visited by tho inquisitive spirit of wonder. 

" Willing to forget the moon and all sublunary science, we have stood 
beside the sea tho whole year round, and abandoned ourselves to its first 
impressions in the spirit of antique liuth and awe. It moved for ever 
at our feet, now driving ns before it, and then drawing ns alter it, its 
everlasting voices in our ear. One day it murmured about our steps, 
kissing the brown earth, and kissing it again, never weary of kissing 
the softened beach ; another, it was testy as a great wayward child, 
and chid tbo world the hvelong day ; on a third, it was as angry as a 
brawling woman, and chafed along the shore ; another time it panted 
and heaved and lashed, like a hundred orators arousing the nations 
with their ire. Anon it swelled and roared, like an assailing host or 
an infuriated people ; and again it thundered responsive to the heavens, 
flashing back flush fur flash, reflecting an bfemal blackness upon the 
chaos of the faUing sky. Its varieties of expression were as many as 
the days of the year, end far more ; but always it was moved from its 
very inmost, and always it moved to the impulse that stirred it, what- 
ever that might be. It never lay still ; it could not bo at rest ; it could 
not get away from itself. In vain it threw up spmy and vapour and 
clouds ; theyrotamed to its unresting bosom throngh unerring channels. 
They went and they came as surely as it ebbed and flowed. They 
and it were always one, and all nature was penetrated by the unity. 
Wlierever it touched, living things sprang Into being : — plants, animais, 
and man ; only to be resolved again into the mighty orgauisra of tho 
waters when their lives were done. Xho ocean, reaching down to Hades, 
and stretching beyond the clouds, was the very blood of nature—' tlie 
blood which is the life' Blind to sun, moon, and starfl, insmaible to . . 
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the finn oarth on Yiidch wo stood, and deaf to the solicitation of the air 
and all its winds, we were lost in the contemplation of what seemed 
more alive than they ; and then we understood how the first-bom of 
the Wise Men of old pronounced the great deep to be at once the womb 
and the gprave, the beginning and the end, of all created things I " Dr. 
Brown then dwells on the other three elements considered as primeyal 
by the ancients. 

The next scraps of letters need little introduction or explanation : — 

St. Jameses- square, March 24th, 185$. 

My dear Forester, — I haye suffered since I last wrote you . HaTing discoyered 
(after four years of it ! my physicians never discoTered anything ! !) that I am and 
have been the Tictim of [here he describes his painful disease, and the necessarily 
painM mode of its treatment by one of the most distinguished surgeons of the day] , 
the long process renders it impossible that I can leave town till May at the earliest, 
bat I do hope and intend to see you and your aboretum sometime in summer. In 
addition to my personal sufferings, a dearly beloyed young brother has just died, 
and that suddenly. He is not yet buried. The thing has stirred me to the depths, 
and my whole heart is sore. 

In these circumstances you will understand my silence and brevity. Yet I do 
sympathise with your innocent delight on the reception of your charming book. 
Write to me ere long. Tell me of spring. My little Spring is ftdl of buds and 
promise. My wife is sorrowful, but in good health, and wishes you and all inno- 
cent men well. — ^Yours, Samuel Bbown. 

May 5th, 1853. 
My dear Spencer Hall, — ** Thou shalt not " come to Bedford next week without 
coming to town. Pray come, if only for a night. My wife wishes it. I wish it. 
¥rberefore come. • • • Yes or no ? • • • 

From Blonham Orchards, in Bedfordshire, I sent a short note, with 
an enclosure of flowers for ** little Spring,'' saying I would run up and 
spend Saturday evening with them at Notting-hill, and got the follow- 
ing in reply : — 

Dear Forester, — Come. But do not leave till Monday, mind. * * * These 
iSowers are as sweet as memory. The smell ! 

Mrs. Crowe and Boffe, and perhaps Coventry Patmore, are to be here on Sunday 
evening. 

My duty in Bedfordshire done, I went forward, and was able to spend 
nearly the whole of a day and night with the Galileo of his science — 
the first time I had seen him since we parted at Edinburgh, more than 
eight years before. Sad as it was to find him so weak and worn, what 
a fine mental breathing was that visit to me ! To one who had formerly 
been accustomed to such intercourse, but who was now somewhat cut 
off firom it by a life in which hard duty was its own and almost only re- 
ward, there was a refreshment at our quiet little evening party — quiot 
yet glad, and discoursing chiefly on high themes — equal to that of a 
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clear well in & weary land. Coventry Patmore conld not be there ; 1 
good Mrs. Browa and "little Spring," and the fatherly smile of fl 
poot-pliilosoph(?r on us all, from, bis grave, earnest bnt loving and e' 
ful face — made the visit a doably happy, though teaching one, to s 
and then, soon after my retam, I got this letter : — 

5, St. JajDcs's-sqnare, 'WenAesiaj, 25tL Mnj. IBSS. 
U; desr Forentcr. — I like yoa all tlie bolter fbr joiu- bri|;ht litUo tiflit. We bD' 
joyuA it to the full, Mre. Cmne, too. w>a drawn in lieatt toiru'ilg ;on, uid goi>d 
Alfred Roffc, and ns mors Uian wc conld gay. Be anre your risit pleased ub innch. 
But I liaYo put off writing till I BboolJ bave somewhat positiTe to saj about Derby- 
it know that I have iioeti partioularlj well ever Bmoe two days after you 
Quin'a dcw caurae of medkaliou is telling well on me. I am to go to 
_^tlw cottotij wilhoot delay — but 1 caa't well Icftte till the SSth of Jane. I go to 
"^ liagtoQ fiist. Batit ismmiiied thatDeTbyBbireiBDotagood place farine. To 
PWadiDate this tendeney to intermitting tcTer I most be not only high Aut dry. I 
> Bin nrged to go to Itejgate, sheltered from east and north, and atanding on one 
hnndtod feet deep of grayel. Bat Derby hills or not. I ahall certainly run down to 
Derby itaelC to see joa, eithor now oi when I am stronger by counlty life and air. 
Whether would you hare me about the 10th of June, or during the waiing of a 
harrcBt moon ? Say. ' ' * I baTe had many letters to writeaince I gotbetler. 
1 also go out as much as I can this <1car summer weather. Ooing to m; surgeon 
and physician costs me a whole day. My uster-in-law has come on a visit. A 
good many people Bali on mo now tliat we have fine weather— — »nd all 
tbingB have retarded the Bow of my will you-ward. By the way, yon Me gci 
wide olthe mark, if joa tbink I am taken np with these ghostly rappings. 
Aa for the table moTtng, it has ocourred before me ; bat it needs neither ghost 
JIuidum to do tliat. 

You have left your oonipMs here a bad omen I I iliall lake it 

If your reply bo later than the 1st ot June, address it to me at Dr. Itussell's, 
Tork-terrace, Leamington. 

Longing to be ont a-neath the Son and among these ahiftin); warm breezes. I 
cannot prolong my scrawl — hat am alwuys yours, Saudeel Brown. 

When at Leamington, Dr. Brown resolved to come and stay near me 
awhile in Derbyshire — partly from a kindred feeling, and partly from 
the hope that I might be of Bome use to b'm ; and Uub was t: 



tbeM 

1 



ho*«i^| 

lonanlling 



My dear Forester, — ■ • ■ I ahBU to Derby flril to see yoo, whsre, hoi 

I (hall not tarry, since you speak of it as being on a " Uyel." AAer oonsnlliDg 

I Jtitl aboat a higher locality, yon shall send mo thither by the easiest mad. I may 

L itay a couple of months. There yoa will sorely come and see ms at times, and I 

I iliall cBTt^nly descend upon yoa from my bill-side tent again and again. It will 

■' be good fbr me to be there " — in more ways than one. Yoa will teach me rnany 

things, and I shall help your study of some tilings in my turn. What do yoa say 

to this plan f 



Ofc< 



Ml tlie |)Iiiu had all my heart, Bitd Ui dno time follnweii tl 
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17, York-terrace, LeamiDgton, 

Monday, 13ih or 14th Jane. 
My dear Hall. — Conld you receive mo at the end of this week, or beginning or 
middle of next? If not at yoor lodging, yet at Derby — looking np the Hill 
Country for a few days. Write and say. I got here only on Thursday, owing to a 
febrile aggravation, etc. 

Hoping thus to see you and grasp your warm right hand again so soon, 1 am now 
briefly but truly yours. 

Wednesday morning. 
Thus iar had I written when I received yours yesterday morning. Don't come 
over for me — of course : l*m not so feeble as that yet. But exx)ect me on Monday 
— I know not at what hour : bat it doesn't matter. I am good at waiting. So we 
imderstand each other. Good day. S. B. 

My reply told him that I was engaged for Tuesday of the following 
week, at a gathering of intelligent country-people to he held at Bohin 
Hood's WeU, near Eastwood : so he had hetter come on the Monday, 
and then accompany me on Tuesday, or let it he till Wednesday, as 
might he most agreeahlo to him. His answer : — 

Sunday — Leamington. 
My dear Bard, — Not to-morrow. You would certainly carry me to Bobin Hood's 
Well on Tuesday ; and it would hurt me. For safety, I shan't badge till Wednes- 
day morning. I do not understand the trains, etc., only shall leave this as early 
after ten a.m. as there is one starting. But no preparation for mo, you know. 
Besides, I am uncertain, owing to my complaint. It happened (through that) when 
I was coming here I actually lost a train twice over. — Till some time or other on 
Wednesday — Thine, SjlIiuel Bbown. 

He came, and no words can tell the tender responsihility one natur- 
ally felt for such a man in such a case. At that time many of the 
warmest and hrightest souls in Scotland — many too in England — were 
tremblingly anxious ahout him. They know if he passed from sight he 
would not leave his fellow, for them. And will it be foolish in me to 
say how grateful, as well as responsible, I felt for the brotherly confi- 
dence of such a spirit at such a time ? He knows all about it now — 
perhaps, better even than then — how all he loTed, loved him ; and there 
will be no hurt to the world in any example of good feeling being made 
known. He was with me at my own quarters nearly a week in Derby, 
and then we went and took lodgings for him at Bakewell, where he was 
joined, anon, by Lady Agnew, with her kind nursing spirit, as well as 
by his wife and ** little Spring.'* That good wife's anxiety and tender- 
ness will be best indicated by the following letter from her : — 

My dear Dr. HaU, — Accept my best thanks for your kind and frank letter. Your 
opimoD about Samuel is very valuable to me ; for ** love quickens sight," and I 
know besides that you would not deceive me in the least, by raising my hopes 
hi^futt thao yonr own, in regard to his recovery. I do trust the repeated changes 




lie «D1 LaTS this Emnmcr taaj do some good. We miut be verj carefbl tar 

Onr house ia gtill unlet, and mttil it iadispcwedori shill Dot beabteto jrri: 
Agnew and Btmnel at Bokewell. wbisb I regret Ter; moob. Hawevn, I mik; bo 
raleassd in time to eiyoy a week vith them. I must see jon tbeo too, or eUe mil 
iaait on jom halT-piomised TiBit to us. wberereT wo ma; be sitnatod. 

Remember, I tmet to join lettmg me Imov if utj good hnebauil olioiild be ill, or 
worse than he ia eren, tor oothing woold keep me here if that were the caee. 

Qood Spring Brown ia terj' tfU— she thinks Paps is nitli " Do'to' Ball," and 
oflen talk* of yon both.— Witb aineere ebteein, I am, dear friend, yoora very Inly, 

Tbiusdaj morning. Heleh Bhowh. 

Meanwhile, tboagh I was some ycnra the elder, his clear and gigautic 
though modeBt intellect made me feel immeaanrably the yonnger, as wo 
ezgoyed ourBelvca together like very brothera. Such days will never 
come again to me ! Imagine the companionship of a man slill yoitug. 
but who ten or eleven years before had diacoorscd in this Dmuaer ou 
the noblest themee : — " The progress of science is as orderly and deter- 
minate as the movements of the planets, the solar systems, and the 
celestial firmaments. It is regulated by laws as exact and irreustable 
as thoije of astronomy ; although the weather of our changeful Enghsb 
atmosphere mnj not appear to be moru fitful and capricious, that is fa 
say, at first sight and to an uitini;tructed eye. * 
the most provocative and wonderful thing in the history of poBitifl| 
knowledge, that many of the latest results of modem science n 
ticipated, some four or five centuries before Christ made the n 
of such scienoo a practical possibility, by the pbysiolo^col and otb 
schools of Greek or Egyp to- Grecian philosophy. ■ ■ ■ In tlia oft ' 
of ciporiment, and m trying to find his way with untripped stop amoQg 
details, the Greek was us feeble as a child : whereas, in the spben.' of 
ideas and general conceptions, as well as in the fine art of cmbodj'ing 
such univeraals and generalities in beautiful and appropriate symbols, 
it is not a parados to say that he was sometimes stronger than a, 
man. ' ' ' Not that all the broad and geueral conceptions of 
positive science wore foreknown, and therein predicted, by pro-Christian 
thinkcrsand8ecrs;but BO many of the capital points of modem theory did 
actually constitute principal elements of the Greek idea of nature, as ta 
lirreat and astonish the historical inquirer at almost every turn. * * 
The peculiar ciroumstances attending our ro-discovery of their old 
tmtbe, is the fact of onr having reached the summits in question by a 
long course of obsorration and strict induction, climbing every step of 
the ascent slowly and surely, while they sprang to tho tops of Uiought 
at one boimd, from the standing-ground of the most obvious facts at 
the very foot of the mountoiii-nuigo sot befbte them and na. 
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SxhiTO of this difforCDCo, and of all its results, vihni it, may — and the 
vetirt will be opened in dae time — it ia certaiB, aJwajs speakiiig in a 
Tory gimuiul style, that tha wliole fabric of inductive science was drawn 
ont in higb-going, wide-llowin^ outline hj the earliest tnitstero of con- 
soious thonght ; the ta^k of filling in all the ranltitndinous parts, and 
oo-ordiuattDg thom into one liring temple npon the world-wide baeia of 
««perionco and eomiuou senBe. was left to ub. Happily, the immenao 
liUwors of our modem method ore accompanied at erery step, richly 
«)Btpensat«d and even glorified, by the most marrelloiis discoToriea of 
flvrry kind, ohc its whole toils might ]iave been too great for mortal man 
b> ondorgo. It takes fourteen yeara to make ont a fact that is worth 
mhSti said a living cbemist of the true Baconian genius, on an occasion 
in point some years ago ; and every discoverer in the world, whoso 
WMltfi of experience ia not of yesterday, would assuredly endorse ihe 
nnl« ; — but what a strango coutrast does that present to the swift im- 
{iroviflUions of those patriarclial grandsiree of the present race of in- 
qnircnl The maximam of concrete labour and working talent — with as 
Btncb genina aa can bo — is the formula of the latter : the maximum of 
gentaa ami during, with as little eiperience as possible — was that of the 
foRoer. For example, Democritus and Empedocles foresaw those things 
at once, but it was in a glass darkly. ' ■ * Moses and David, Solomon 
and Daniel, all the intellcctaal princeB of Israel and Judah, know as 
Btnch, but tbey built uo deep-going, sky-confronting, universal theory ; 
bocanao their proper genius bad other and holier kinds of work to do. 
They had do biae, and not the gifts, for second causes ; their eye being 
fixed, as if by fascination, on the Personal First Cause of all causes and 
efSfctK. If we of Chrib^tendom had disobeyed the call of our proper 
laodency and talents, and not gone on to learn ever more and more of 
Um individual parts of our surrounding world by obsen'ation and ex- 
the idea of the homonnerie parts of tho risible creation would 
a come into our work-a-day heads. ■ • • Every groat 
cognate group of peoples, has its peculiar vocation or goniua 
destiny — and ours was not to exemplify tho primor- 
dial Qodward ioslinets of humanity like tho Hebrews, nor yet to seize 
tbc first principIoB of things by tho process of hypothetical inference 
divination like the Greeks ; but rather to magnify the 
inaghts of tho former, and to work out the conceptions of the 
f the slaw and positive induetious of observative science, 
n indivisible element of our own, even the spectacle of humble 
ax of a good and faithful servant, followed by all tlie triumphs 
nf ipeeiflc discovery aud invention. The Hebrews did one work for 
Am vholo world, once for all ; the Oreolu did theirs also once for all ; 
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and it becomee ns, now that oar tarn is oomo, to Ci 
late the resolta of tbose oationtil lives, in that which we are living, on 
our own and all future moo's behalf. ' * ' The Bibli> pcnmuu and' 
the Greek masters should be the close companionfl of every man in thin 
busy nnd distrticting age, whose prond httart bwuUb tn silunL phu.'c». 
when the spirit of science sohcits him to go iind onco more demon strato 
the Cluiijtian art of discovery to be a blessing, not only to a nation ur 
tm agu, but to the whole world nntil the lateat stroke of time." 

Recognising thus tlio Atomic Theory as the normal si'ientiSc ont- 
grovrth of the ages past, and carcfnlly and bcantifnlly ttuciug its history 
&om ancient days to that of Dalton, Dr. Brown conceived that it still 
lacked its civwuing truth and glory, in that, while it regarded atoms, 
' for the purposes of the chemist, as solid naclei. centres of attractive 
and repulsive force, it farther regarded them as existing in a manner 
defying all possibility of calcalating their forces or movements ; wbero- 
as he endeavoured to show that, however absolutely minute they be, 
relatively to their own dimensioDs, tbeir distances are as " measurably 
great as planetary and astral distances are relatively to the anit mosses 
of planets, suns and stars ; — whence the forces, movements, actions, 
and reactions, though subsensihie, are conceivably within the power of 
mathematical induction and geometrical calculus as strictly as arc those 
of the supersensible , on heavenly masses." Even the unscientific 
reader will see the probable truth as well a,a the grandeur and beanty of 
this idea; while on the scientific mind, when first announced, it shot 
like a gleam of morning light. It ia thus that Brown draws to the 
conclusion of one of his lucid disqnieitions on " The Atomic Theory 
before Christ and since " : — " Still the inquiry recnrs, how the abori- 
ginal idea or faudamental conception of this beautiful hundred -handed 
theory come into the world : that idea which it might never have en- 
tered into our heart to conceive ; and which was, in indisputable fact, 
derived to us &om a Hellouic and pre-Christian school. ■ - ■ The 
process was as follows, in our humble opinion. The Oreci^ intellect 
had an unprecedented and still unequalled keenness of eye for the 
analo^es of things. The shghtcst resemblance caught, charmed, and 
fixed its glance. The analogy of the Milky Way doubtless carried tbo 
swift glance of Demorritus to the conception of a star-like constitnlion 
for the sensible forma of natnre. The Atomic Theory is just the fact 
of tJie unitary world of stars come down, and imaged in a dew-drop, or 
taking a sand-groin for its orrery. It is this analogy, in truth, which 
at once constituted its clearness and perfection as a thought, and logiti- 
matises tt in the presence of a positive methodology. But the earlier 
Greek sages were not positivists. whatever may have been claimed for 
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Aristotle. They rather believed in [their sense of analogies without 
more ado. They knelt before the ideal creatures of their imagination* 
Beauty and fitness were enough to command their faith, so they were 
of the intellectual species of beautiful propriety. * ' * The moral 
attitude of the Greek populace was that of vanity — of the philosophers 
pride, intellectual pride : and no wonder ; for they were a marvellous 
people, and their sages the most intellectual men the world has yet 
been able to produce. * * * Christ, Christianity, and the Christian 
era (surely about to be inaugurated in their purity ere long), present 
an aspect the reverse of all this magnificent exaltation ; that is to say, 
in their real character ; and their true nature has always been shaping 
men more or less, directly or indirectly, especially our greatest men. 
• • • It is now obedience that makes men free. If they would 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven tliey must come as little children ; and 
Francis Bacon has finely said the kingdom of Nature admits no other 
guests. • • • This is the moral clue to the new, most patient, self- 
distrustfol, yet always well-rewarded science of Christendom." 

So far as Dr. Brown's health, while he was with me, would allow, 
we sometimes walked, and at other times rode out together — being now 
and then joined by that venerable seer, Henry Wild, of Nottingham, 
who ought to be known all the world over by his ** Observations on the 
Three Powers of the Sun — Light, Heat, and Actinism, — showing how 
this Triune Power in the Sun is tliat power which moves the Earth in 
its Orbit, and on its Axis, without the help of the Centripetal or Ccutri- 
fogal Force (so called) ; " and though Dr. Brown was not by any 
means the person to see things at first sight in the way that Henry 
saw them, he was of all others the man to enjoy such company and 
listen to him. In truth, everyone who thought originally, and dared 
to express himself ingenuously, on any topic, was just the person to 
interest Samuel Brown; whilst I was a no less interested listener to 
both. Wherefore, whether in a walk through the Arboretum, or a ride 
to CSiaddesdon, or a conversation at table or by the fireside, every hour 
that he could spare from needful rest and treatment was one of instruc- 
tion and delight to me. Talking of Chaddesdon reminds me of an 
incident it would be wrong to omit telling, were it only for the light in 
which it showed Dr. Brown's intuitive knowledge of character. I had 
one day to visit a person there — a young man in a farm-house, whose 
legs had lost all power, and who therefore had to sit, lie, or be carried 
tbout, aeeording to the requirements of the passing time, and the 
IV)etQr went wiUi me. It was a substantial and respectable farm-house, 
bat aAnded no index whatever to the probable pastimes of its inmates. 
I kiMw thai my patient was intelligent for one so confined in such a 



place ; but iJrciwii on tlio yerj first 
r startled iug by naking him 
o had first roitd Milton; wboi 
ill more aa ho said in the san 

lineatioiier, — " When I was ohont el 



glance at hia brow saw farther, and 
in a matter -of-conrae way, at whot 
the young farmer's reply startled 
e free and easy tone as that of hit: 
No word concerning Milton 



r any other poet had boon previouBly dropped by any of n 

book or auylhing else referring to Milton within sight ; and such 
It power of ready inference, all circumstances considered, Bcemed to 

On the Saturday evening we went out as far as Croniford, staying at 
Greybumid Hotel, and next day quietly drovo up as far as Hollo- 
ly and Lea Hurst — a beautiful locality, become of late more distin- 
B;uishcd as the occasional home of Florence Nightingale. England has 
more picturesque or lorely landscapes ; and my especial misaion 

1 that day was to address words of encouragement and comfort 
o a number of homely cottagers. There was one cottage in which re- 

lidod Philip Spencer, and still dwelling in the some place was the 
little gii'l, by this time grown fo matmity, with relation to whom the 
■oilowing naiTative is strictly true. I had myself beard it frequently 
y told it elaewUere, hut it was now told once again on the 
r the Doctor's special information. It ran thus : — Philip and 
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(Wple, ttai Bome incidents of another kind characteriBtic of tbe locality, 

«ridefitly made a deep impressiun on the Doctor's mind, and oi-e oUnded 
to ill tliti following letter, — Pliilip'!) second wife, about the time, dying 
oS what we thonght parnlysiB of the pneumo-gastrio nerve, i^ith which 
aba bod jnst been somewhat suddenly smitten : — 

Bskewell— T neBd>T- 

— I gat here not wall. I miB mure out o( lortB 

■II lbs erening llian fat mui; weekt bluk. But no tlianks to a moal comfortleRB 
tiat ball) I bad laksn. ■ - ■ BoweTer I got a good doaJ of iloap last nigbt ; 
lad I rlare My I shall got along Tery nicely now. Yet, lilio yon. 1 feel lonely after 
■anuieb hearty iuMreoureo. - • ■ My portmantean lins uot yet enniB to banii. 
Bo I am bookleu; futmy |itayer-book aud the map nf DerliyBhire are Bcarcelr botilu. 
Than it U cold : and aliogDllier I iliould be rather clieeilen. bat tot the prospect 
dI Of fib and friend coming to m«. Can yaa come before [heir arrivul ? I feu 
not. Bnl yon must Oome oter some Jay nnt week whea they are hero. 

Abl I loo can lympatbtee with Philip the miner. In liuth, theae pioiis aai 
yidttn—iiu mooDtuu Helliodiila irill not go ont of my bead. Praj let me know 
Uwkaae. 

Hrl«a wriMti ma tit a yieil aba hai jost paid to a coualn's biubsnd drawing near 
lo death. Uow a day might tear my wife and me sanuder. and leave me atone 
like yon, SpeocerHall! Gud tutbidl Spring and she are well. 

Do not blame younalf. Yon baie been ae kind as a brother. Nobody eonld 
Inre doaii more for me except Helen. • • • Yonr ehiccre friend, 

It baa driailed all day, hot I got a walk. My boi baa come lo hand— thanks. 
Wa ihall be Tarj conifortahle bere. 

Wednesday Morning. 

Dear B. H. — Jnet received yoor second note and envelope full of letters. Thanks. 
I^y A^en cannot come till Saturday, when I beg you'll receive her at 1-36, 

and airad her B)i to Bowsley. It is but dull bere aluno in such 

*eathi>r, but it prniuiaet belter dov. Tben I slept more last night Iban I've done 
Iiir a long time, and am n>ally wonderfully well tbia mortiini;. 

Willi regard to these and other lettorH, it is perhaps dne to the render, 
U well as til the memory of their ni'iter, that a special word should 
bttre be said. Tht:re is no doubt that such a man must have written 
IhoQSMids, many of which might be far more interesting to general 
readers. Were all gathered ia aud arranged according to their dates, 
they would, coUeclivcly, show his nilud on many points in an atfpect 
more beantifnl than any biographical onlline without them could, oven 
lliuir letiHt itniwrlant to])icH being Bet a-light by his soul's warm glow. 
Hotcfi one muKon for the iuEertion here of these, with the hope that 
Ouy may, with the vest, be found and trausfen'ed, soon or lute, to some 
DDblar sbrino. Another reason for bere giving them is, the infomiiition 
Uuy afford. l,and which cannot but be in some degree interesting to 
many,) of the tried invulld's experiences and moods in Derlyshire 
during this half'promising effort for his restoration. 
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After the arrival of good, motherly Lady Agnew, and the 
arrival of Mra. Brown and "little Spring," the sojoiini atliakewell 
one of continual Te&eahment and enjoyment. Sonietimcs I went 
iind gave the Doctor- patient a zoomagnetio operation, besides which ho 
was undergoing other mild treatment under the best advice that could 
bo commanded. And then thoee beautiful short walks and lonj;;er 
drives 1 One day it was to Hoddon Hall or Cliatsworth ; another day 
to Mr. Batoman's celebrated mUBeam of local antiquities, near YouL 
greuve, and back by the Bircbover Rocks, and Stanton. And thcr^ 
was one sweet, sunny-evening drive I shall never forget, through 
ford, and np by the aide of the Wye. to Taddington Dale. The | 
consisted not only of Dr. Brown, Lady Agnew, Henry Wild, 
myself, but (0, joy for the gentle invalid.) his dear wife and " little 
Spring ! " Had I been possessed but of a shade of the diatbguishmg 
faeulty of a Boswell, and looking forward to at any time writing thcso 
reminisceDces, what a &eigbt of beautiful and subUme, as well as many 
playful and affectionate swings, might I have conveyed to this little 
sheet from that evening's conversations by the winding "Wye ! And 
perhaps to Henry Wild it was one of the most pleasant hours of 
lifo; for — after seventy years of remarkable vicissitudes — it wn 
very midst of his native scenes be was enjoying that company. 

From several — perhaps from all caiises, there was marked Improi 
ment in Dr. Brown's health during his Derbyshire sojourn. Ho had 
some idea of the whole party coming and staying its closing week, 
nearer to me, at Derby, but another plan was resolved on, as the 
following tells ;— 

Bakewall. Fridij momiug. 

Mj de»r HiJl,^Wi]l yon forgira oui oaprioeT Ifjou hava not jet taken loil(' 
for na, don't do it. If you hare, th«o wo iliall enter thsm on Monday of 
Bat WB nov for ssveml reMons wiab to stay here auotUei veek. Amon); othai 
thinfp, I ant nov quite well agsin. ' ' ' We probably go to Chalsworth 
to-tnorraw. But won't yon ooius another day and see na onus more liet« 1 

Monday or Tneaday? 1 liave bniineBB for yon. The editor ot the Reviow 

wishes yon to write a brief oritique for him. ' - ' All here join ieincs in setid- 
hig jou many tltanki and good wisbei. And I am yoon, almijs trne. 

SlUITEL BaowH. 

Pie gained other throe poonJa In weight — eight pounds iu all during eiaotlj 
■emn weeks. Good. 

And there was another happy week at Bakewell, and further mw 
ings ; and then I bade the whole of the little party farewoU, at t 

Derby Railway Station, on their way back to Loudon, and 

more saw my friend in the Ucsh : though in his letters (the 
writing of which is as clear and ingeuaons as was liis voice), 
eloquent essays, and in some of the wiirmost, cheeriest, and tender 
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of My memorios. I can oflcii see him almoat as vividly »a ever. Thu 
(bUowicig note nceils no ititrodaction. It totla its own tale of relapsing 
luoldi. ftud gives ID a moBt Bignificant borrigrnph odo gifted writer's 
imprcBsiona of another : — 

Hotting Hill, MoDiln;, Aug. 3Iat. 

Ky ieax Speiieer QaU. — It bae not been &ani forget (ulne as, but procraatiDntion, 
that fnn ktte not lienrd from me before now. Tnith to tell, I hsTs nerei been 
1><U tilioe I retnmiil ! I ud loiing all ttio little good I got. I almoet think of 
Bfiag to DutoD for tlie winter. Bat^l votunlat, 

1 *ee joa are enre to euoceed in the Pstmore article, for yaiir heart ie in it. 

■ ■ - I kno* lilUo of P. '9 antecedents ;~Tlis soil of the edjtoc of tlie " Court 
Jaanai," mho was iiuptieited in tbe LockbarC aod Scott doel, he pDhliehed a email 

("Iniuc of iKWRui at 18 or 19 — praised bjthe " Eiamlnor," abused in " ." 

li is tlie British UnBeani l^tbrar;. Has written loads oF reriewa in the " Nortb 
Britiali" and elaenhere, chiefly on atchiteetiire and poetrj: and now pnts larth 
tlie poeqr ;oii are reading. Tliat's all I kuow, Imt that lie has a Csir wife vfaom 
lie dcarljIoTeB.andihieeuiiildreB, and tbu prettiest of wee bo[iBicB,and ■ lery choiee 
littto group of trienda — Tonnyson, BnsHa, Slillaie, ind (0 auti-cliraai I)— Yoora, 
*wy dear Frinnd, SiutJEL Bbowm. 

iiidoi^uin.— Coventry Patmore is remarltoble for pure nnd high mnrBlitj, and a 
Kbonl tbungii Eogliab clirietianitj. ' ■ ■ I bave always faand bim a very 
good fellow. There are precious fen men alive I bold in more EStEEU — solid 

Iad<r igaew waa spending tbe day ivitb as on Saturday before retnmisg to tbe 
Rofti); and oar whole partj, down to " Qood 'Priug Bronn," wished to he remem- 
bered to and bj tlie Hhenrood Forealaf. Bemember me to Henry Wild. 

And I also received other warm and brotherly letters, which, though 
utturdy uuo of them lurked eomo fine touch of life and feeling, so re- 
lated At tho snme time to porsonid and domestic matters, as possibly 
to m»ke my oinission of them hero a matter of dtity. Then this : — 

Gtb Sept.— Nattiog-bill. 

Xj dear Speneer Hall, — Acaept a brother's sympathy wilb you; hnt rouse your- 
Mtf tu actioD, wbicb ia tbe solvent not only of doubt, but of itespondaoDy. " No 
intemiiiiuon and no haile " — tbeae be yonr watobwords t 

For rayiKlf I Lhiak I am doing pretty well on the whole. Somotimee amazingly 
•o. Somoliniea reingQing myself to alow death. Hometimes crying ont to heaven 
tbal I wilt not die, bat live, and disoover the works of tbe Lord I 

VoD'tyoa l>e neftr London again loonT By the way, Lady Anga (aa Spring 
Brown e<dlt lier) lends ber reminiscences to you in her Uat letter. Uy wife does 
m na«. Xone of ns will soon forget that lisiintiful Derbysbire, and joa are Imund 
np in tha remembrance of it aud its dales, and fbotpatba, and bigh-going roads. — 
Ood U*n and belp yon.— Yoore, SiMuei. Buowh. 

IIow it was I cannot nt this moment recall. Could any letters be- 
tmea an have miscarried 'I Bid I, amid matters which at tho time 
pd&foDtr crowd<>d upon and sometimes overwhelmed my brain, rooeivo 

■ leUer tliut was bud by for tbe moment and then regarded as answered t 
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My memory now does not clearly eay. But Heavtin forgive n 
ooaimitted the crime of culpable indifference to any suCfering mui4 
especially to one so noble and so true as Dr. Samunl Brown, who 9 
day wrote me this heart-breaking wail : — 

Edinbiu-gli, March 26th, 1854. (31. Morri«oti- 
My dearDr. Hsll,— Whjhaffl jonDBVerwrillBDniBininyaBtreaBT 1 

BDswered m; letter from T^>l'lc-place on ouc ut'iia} liereT Axe yon wsU? 

— miseikble ? — or vhst t 
For niei I Iiktb had a aod and aore winter of it. " Whom the Lord 

o!ianl«iielh." For m; wife, ihe lias Imod wondrona well on the whole. 

Sliring, abe iniU be Ihiee years old on Wedacadaj, and she in already, like Jernu. 

lem to tlio piophet, "the joy of the wholo earth" l<i me. For as all, we remember 

" Dotlo Hall," althongh be " baa forgotten Joseph," Bran his friend in bonds, 

S AMD EL BuoWKi 

Within two months of tho date of the above aSurting letter: 
gave to " little Bpring Brown " a brother, who bears his father's 
ttan name — Samuel. 

Not for bis own sake alone, bat for the sake of all he loved, 
Broivn several times changed his locality, and submitted to all 
means that science and friendship could suggest for recovery. But 
disease, an iuteatinal one, greatly accelerated by his former unremitting 
devotion to his favourite science, mastered. At length leaving Had- 
dington, he settled at Edinbnrgh, in a locality which be described to his 
doctor {Professor Henderson) as "a sweet spot to live in," then signifi- 
cantly added, ■' anj a sweet spot to die in." And he did die there, in 
holy resignation to the wiU of Qod hiu Saviour, in the thirty-ninth year 
of bis age. His last artlculuta words, on the evening of the mth of 
September, 1850, were to bis wife—" You know there is no farewell 
between lui:" and, as adds the good biographer already quoted — 
" there followed a brief but voiceless respite ; and thon, 
stilt dawu of the 20th brightened into morning. 
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Thns passed away, in tho prime of Ids manhood, one who ought to 
be famous, wore it for the eloquence and clearness of his diction atone, 
hut whose mental grasp enaompassed the profoundest scientific qnee- 
tions, not only of modem, hut of ancient times; whoso penetration 
into some of the deepest secrets of Nature, and aspirationfl towards the 
Spirit that governs it, seemed at times almost divine ; whose life was 
pure, whose iaith was sure, whose soul was as gentle and loving as a 
child's, and whose moral bravery has never boen surpassed since the 
dnj-s of St. Stephen and St. Paul. As one who knew him well J 
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said — ** It would be impertinent, and, indeed, it would not be possible 
to indicate to any one wbo never saw bim, or beard bis voice, or came 
under tbe power of bis personality, in what lay tbe peculiarity of 
Samuel Brown's genius ; — all wbo knew bim, knew it, — none wbo did 
not, can. * * * It was as if a new flower bad sprung up, wbicb no 
one ever before saw, and wbicb no one looks for again. His letters and 
his journal, and above all, his living voice and presence, could alone tell 
what was best in him : there was a swiftness and a brightness about 
his mind and expression, such as we never before witnessed ; its pene- 
trative, transmuting power seemed like that of lightning in its speed 
and keenness. With this brightness, and immediateness, and quick- 
ness of mind, there was great subtlety — a power of clearly expressing 
almost impossible thoughts, of working upon invisible points, which 
was quite marvellous. It is therefore difficult to speak of him without 
paradox and apparent exaggeration. To borrow an illustration from 
his own science, bis mind was molecular or atomic in its movements 
and action. Atom upon atom, rather than mass upon mass. We 
would have expected tbe convolutions of bis brain to be deeper, finer, 
and more numerous than is common.'* Above all, be was an unaffected 
Christian in whatever he thought or wrought. 

Let a part of one of his own sonnets put the conclusion to this rever- 
ent though feeble tribute to his name. It is in alluding to Nature 
and to the transcendent inmiortality of her student's soul, he says : — 
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She helps the gentle mind. 
I heard her sigh one summer eye to such : — 
son of man, it doth rejoice me much 
Within thy trouhlous heart this loTe to find. 
Unequal children we of common Sire, 
But thou hast that to do I cannot know, 
Much to endure, acquire, enjoy, bestow. 
Within thee bums an all-celestial fire : 
see it nor destroy thee, nor expire ! 
Come, let thy sister serve thee while she can, 
Tend thou the heaTenly flame, and tune a lyre. 
Come, let her teach thee aU becomes a man ; 
For thou an angel art beneath thy seeming — 
Ah ! I shall never see thy glory beaming 1 




WILLIAM HUTTON, F.A.S. 



(JiN. 1B54.) 



In Ihe wIioIg raoge of our biography, there are few lives more affecting 
and triumpbaut than th»t of Whj-iam Button, Mill-hoy, Stocking- 
weaver, Bookselier, and Antiquary. He baa somutimes been called tho 
English Franklin ; and it must be admitted that be baa aeveral noble 
features of character in common with the American. But there are 
also many traits beloDging pre-eminently to Hutton for which Franklin, 
had he possessed them, would have been a still better as well as a 
greater man tlian he was. With all his phUosophj, bis foresight and 
energy, Franklin was in some things a sophist and man of expediency 
— sometimes selfish, even though his selSahneas might he of an " en- 
lightened " kind ; whereas Hutton did most things on a principle that 
conld not bo gainsaid. While Franklin would ask, i» it fxpeiUeitt .' 
Hutton would do a thing hectiii^e it ii'ns riifht. With that fine sagacity, 
that natural logic, In comparison with which mere scholasticism ia 
often foolishness, both were alike remarkably gifted. Nor were they 
leas HO is their endurance of hardship, their long battle with poverty 
and difficulty, their industry, the force and perspicuity with which they 
oonld use the literary faculty, and the good taste with which they 
gathered the fruits of these qualities, and wore their crowning laurels 
I the battle of life was at last all on their own side. But there 
a eome things in which, though FrankUn might display a more 
g and erpansive intellect, he did not manifest so large and wann 
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St; and one of the most important incidentEi m the life of each 
will prove it — that involving tho ulioico of a, wife. Franklin, in his 
autobiography, enumerates a long liat of errors he woolii avoid were 
hii life to canto over agaia ; lot he does not include in it the fact 
which in another pasange ho most coolly states, that he refused to 
nuuTT a yoang woman to whom he had paid his addroases, and whose 
alfiictions he had won, because her rolativca would not give her a dower 
vf a&e hnii4red pounds, urging, as a roason, that they had not so much 
to give. Whereupon, says he, " I ihomed them koir caxily it miijht he 
Jmu, hi) in«ri<jti.jlmj thi> hnvm in lehich thiy Heed : " and the match was 
lirolcoQ oCf 1 Franklin at this time was in their view little more than 
an advontnrer. In tho corresponding passage of Mutton's life, we find 
Ihs following contrast. He la speaking of his interview with the 
parents of tho girl he loved, on tho eve of his marriage: — " As I ever 
dutcstod being a beggar, I wished to have, in the first instance, as 
much as thoy chose to give mu, for I know I should never ask after. 
I answered faithfully whatover questions were asked mo, and showed 
the progressive state uf my circumstances, haviog now on accamulation 
of two hundred pounds. They offertij one handrod. I replied, ' It 
u nther too little.' ' ¥ou cannot (said the mother with mildness, for 
6fao was uae of the hest of women,) desire more than we can give.' 
SI^mIc itU\ Ml TcamnahU replij, I ennhi not call in one word to ohject. 
If At had offered me aothiii^, I could not haiv gieai np my dear girl. 
S/i* little truxpeeled hoic near lluit lirinij iremitre lay to mi/ 
h^ari." In the 'iffuclioiu, then, at least, there is not an eiact parallel 
in the okbos of Hutton and Franklin. 

And what was the early history of the man who had thus already 
bonestly won two hundred pounds by his industry, and that " hving 
Inwure " by his personal worth ? I wish every boy in England could 
rmd and remember it. Ho was born at the bottom of Full-street, Derby, 
ID some premises on tho bank uf (bo Derweut, SL-ptomhor 80th, 1728, 
uil was so ordinary, (a softer word for ngly), that his mother said she 
WM a&aid she should never love him — a poor reason for a mother not 
loving her own ofispring 1 At two years of ago ho was nearly burnt to 
dB»th ; and this event, with the appoanioi:e of scenes on a journey 
bta Ijeicestershire, tho same year, be could remember throagb life. 
Bis family in Derby being exceedingly poor and dietrossed. ho was sent, 
■t the tonder age of four, to reside with some iU-natnrod relatives about 
UoantsorTel, in Leicestershire, and was regarded by them as little 
belter than an interloper. Tho following passage in that period of his 
life ii affecting: — " Nothing is more common than for people, particu- 
Ivly yuong wontou, to bo fond of children. I can recollect numberless 
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inatancea of insult, bat not one civil thing they ever said. 

an^iigly lad ; you are like your futher. Yunr brotlior 

he is like your mother.' (She nas their sister.) I was nnablo 

turn an answer. They might have considered that this, and othw 

evils, were out of my power to remove." 

Let relatives in particular, and the odiicirtional world in general, 
take a hint from this ; not only in reference to the body, but the mind 
of infancy. Who, when domg violeuce to the feelings of n child, can 
know what sort of record llif mnn may miika of it ? The three aunts 
who th\is invidiously treated the infant Hutton, were schoolmistrcR^es ! 
At the end of fifteen months he was sent hack to Derby, and fared no 
better, for lie says — " I now went to school to one Thomas Meat, of 
harsh momory, who often took occa«iot) to heat my head against the 
wall, holding it by the hair, but never conld beat any learning inl« it. 
I hated all books but those of pictures." And no wonder. How many 
constitations have been broken, how many fine charni^ters blightwi in 
the bud, by false and cmel methods of tuition 1 But a lietter time for 
education is not coming merely ; it is come ; and inwtractiun, if not 
oh'eady^Lts it ought to be — as pleasant as play, is at all events less of 
a sori'ow than it was in days much later than those of poor William 
Hutton' a infancy. 

At the age of six comraencod his household toils, as the assistant of 
his njoHier in the management of a growing family ; and at seven com- 
menced his slavery in the Old Silk-mill, {it was the first silk-mill built 
in England,) where of three hundred persons employed, he was tlie 
least and youngest ; for which reason he had to drag about irota 
morning tUl night, and every day but Simday, in thoac weakly yi 
a pair of high and hea\'y pattens. In his owa words- — " I had now 
rise at five every morning, submit to the cane whenever convenient 
the muster, be the constant companion of the most rude and vulgar of 
the humau race, never timght by nature, or ever wishing to he taught. 
A lad. L't Ills mind be in what state it woald, must be as impudent as 
tbcy, or be hunted down. I conld not consider this place in any other 
light than tliat of a complete bcor-gardon." 

To " this carious and wretched place," as he calls it (but let it be 
borne in mind that it was more than a hundred years ago), ho waa 
bound for seven years, and served hia time, being the only one besides 
his brother who had then been'willing or able to stay so long ; and at 
the close of that period was again bound apprentice, to a stocking- 
maker, for a socoud seven years I Hero is one of hia childhood's sad 
eyperieneos while ompluyed at the silk-mill : — "The Ghristmoa holi- 
days (1781) were attended with snow, followed by sharp froat. A 
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m the aflerDOon of tlic 27th, bat in tha night the ground 
vae again CAnght by a frost which glazed the stroota. I did not waka 
Uio ucxL murulng till daylight seamed to appear. I rose in tonrs for 
Sear of punishoient, and went to my father's bed-eido to ask what wag 
«'cluck '? * He liLilievoJ six.' I darted out in agonies, and, fi'om the 
tvittom of Fnll-Btreet to the top of Silk-milMaoe, not two hundred 
juia, I fell nine time» I Observing no lights in the mil], I knew it 
ma tux early huur, and that the roflection of the snow had deceived 
BW. Returning, it etrack two. As I now went with care I fell but 
Iwica." 

When tan years old he lost his mother by death ; and his father 

havinfi broken up house- keeping, ''sold np " and spent the money, 

th»y went (father and three children) to lodgings with a widow, who 

had four children of her own. Here is another piuturo of hardKhip 

inm Hattoo's autobiography : — " My mother gone, my father at tho 

mle-houHO, knd I among ntrungers, my iifo was forlorn. I was almost 

A home, nearly without clothes, and experienced a scanty cup- 

At one time I fasted from breakfast one day till noon the next, 

then dined npon ordy floor and water boiled into a h^sty 

I wttfl also afflicted with chin-oough and with boils." 

Aflor " seven years' heart-ache," and not without some foul scara on 

bis body, ho left the old silk-mill, as already hinf-ed, to be apprenticed 

ki kJB uncle, a stoddng- maker at Nottingham. One short passage will 

indicate tho whole business ; — " I now (1738) quitted my oeonpation, 

my fklher, brutber. friends, oonnexious, and place of nativity ; for 

iverything was now at Nottingham, where a scene opens for thirteen 

found a generous, friendly uncle ; a mean, sneaking aunt ; 

'■nioiiaty religious ; she, as serious a hypocrite ; two apprt-'utices, 

ftiogaa, the other a greater." From these associations he once 

1«d lo fr«e himself, l>y mnning away; but shortly returned and 

bis apprenticeship honestly, having in the meantime learut to 

ia a dulcimer, and to play it : for he loved music. The dulcimer 

be Mid, notcrith stun ding, aud bought a coat with the money. Indeed, 

with this, FPTcn pounds saved by over-work, and thirty shillings hor- 

roved uf bis ancle, he was enabled to keep himself not iudeccatly clad 

daring the whole of his apprenticeship, which ended the year before 

that it) which "the rebels came t*» Derby." 

Yet now hi3 love for music aflbrded room for still greater love of 
buoka lo Bccumpuny it. Just also, as from love of music, he mode his 
bom lovo of books be became a bookbinder and bookseller, 
tfdttately, a writer. Stocking -making he hated, and whs deter- 
jt np ; bookselling be loved, and was oqnally determined 
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to proaeeute it. The latter, ororybody who knew him exwpl Ma sislor. 
disconraged. But ho knew best bia own beDt, and reaohed to foUuw 
it. HIb sinter aided him an well ns she could — deatlilesa be the memoir 
of her warm attaohmoat to him ! — *nd he overcame a motmtain of 
difficulties. Hia smiill book trade wae at first attempted in Nottis^am 
and Southwell. The latter place he visited ODce a week, paying at the 
rate of twenty HhilUugB a year for his rfiop. He h'ad walked to London 
and back at the expense of a few ahillings, to purchase all the book- 
binding materials he conld for guineas equally few ; and now it was 
hie wont to walk fourteen miles and back upon a rugged road, along 
the border of Shenvood Forcet, frequently carrying with him a heavy 
portion of his stock. But hero it ig impossible that anything can he 
more graphic than his own quiet laugiiage :^ — -"During this rainv 
treather I set out at 6ve every Saturday morning, carried a burthen of 
from three pounds weight to tWrty, opened shop at ten, starved in it 
all day upon bread, ehoeso, and half-a-pint of ale, took from one to mx 
Bhillings, shut up at four, and, trudging through the solitarr night and 
the deep roads five hours more, 1 arrived at Nottingham by nine; 
whera'l always fonud a moss of milk -porridge by the fire, pr^>ared by 
my valuable aster. Nothing short of a snrpriHing resolution and rigid 
economy could have carried me through this scone. In one of thaeo 
early morning joamcyB, I met upon ShMTvood Forest four deer steolrra 
returning with a buck. This put me in fear, last I should bo knocked 
on the head to keep silence. I did not know thorn, but was afterwards 
informed that they knew me." 

At the age of twooty-soven he bogmi to think of removing to Bir. 
mingham, and shortly afterwards, {but not without many interesting 
adventures, ondurauces, and achievements in the meantime.) the tmn- 
fiition was accomplished. And though his first display there was of a 
most moderate character, the best coat he wore having been his " best 
for five years," ho began to make his way ; in his second year of resi- 
dence acquiring a new sail of black and a large and Important increiiso 
of friends. About the same time it was he became first actiuainted 
with his " Sarah," who has abeady boon mootiuni'd, and of whom, 
fortj-one years after, he tenderly and benutifoUy wrote as follows :. 
" Three months before her death, when she was so afflicted with 
asthma tliat she conld neither walk, stand, sit, nor lie ; but, while 
a chair, I was obliged to sapport her head. I told her that she _ 
never approached mo without diffusing a my of pleaHore over the mind^- 
except when any little disagreement bad happened between ns. She 
replied, ' I can say more than that. You never appeared in my sight, 
even in anger, without that sight giving me plonsnre.' I received th* 
dear remark, ns I now nTil-- it. with t^ars," 
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AoA now, rememberiug what a negUgont man — to say nu worse »f 
kim— 'had beau Hutton's fiither, let us mark what follows. There iit 
luriily a mora nolile or toaching passage in the whole literature of 
England tlian Ihk, bj tlie mau who had erst been a poor, despised, 
ttusehed, hirpling and illiterate mill-boj :— " No event in a man's life 
more conisequeBlial than marriage; nor is anj more uiK^ertaiii. 
Upon this die his sum of happiness dcpouils. Pleasing views arise, 
wbicb Tantsh as a clouJ ; bt«aaHe, like that, they havu uo foundation. 
CircomstMicca change, and tempers with them. Let a man's prior 
jodgDMut be ever so sound, he cannot foresee a change ; therefore he 
is liable to dcce]>tio[i. I ivas deceived myself, but thanks to my kind 
bt«, it was on the right side. I fonnd in my wife more than ever I 
to find in woman. Just in proportion us I loved hor, I must 
T^ret her loea. If my lather, with whom I only lived fourteen yeara, 
■od who loved mo leas, and haa been gone forty years, never Ja a day 
out of my thoughts, what must bo those tboughts towards Iwr who 
ioTed nio as herself, and with whom I resided an age 1 " 

BleBt by tliis union and its offspring, and encouraged by a growing 
laain«6B cunnesiun — though not without an occasional adverse event to 
lomind him of the tenure by which all worldly prosperity mast be huUI, 
lo soon became the most Buccessfol bookseller and stationer in Bir- 
ningham, began to purchase landed property, and was chosen n Com- 
iLo local Court of Requests, which he attended for nine- 
ken yttors, ailjiidicating, in that time, in more than a hundred thousund 
canaes. He took part, also, in other important public matters, and 
cultivated his literary and antiquarian tastes. It is pleasing to know 
this prosperity ho remembered his sister with gratitude, and 
pud bur periodical visits of alTection at Nottingham. 

In 17S(J, being now fifty-sii years of ago, he wToto his first book, 
k» " Hialofj of Birmingliiim," which Dr. Withering pronounced lo be 
the bout topographical history he bad ever read." Uuttou says ho 
took up the pen to this work " with fear and trembling ; " but the 
attonipt was successfiil, and in tliirty years of his following life he pub- 
fished thirteen other books. In 1782 he modestly says : — " A man 
bar li»c half ■ centnry and not be acquainted with bis own chai'actcr. 
it know that I was an antiquary until the world informed me 
read my hiatnry ; but when told, I tonld wee it myself. 

riaD Society of Edinburgh chose me a member, and sent 

.Wtfaority to splice to my name F.A.S. 
b 17B8 he revisited London, and afterwards wrote a most curious 
■dinlensting account of thejuuruoy ; and this at a time when "going 
to London " was a novelty. The year following he took his afflicted 
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wife into Dcrbyebire, in Bearch of health ; and shortly afLerwards eaw 
his sister, for the lust time, at Nottingham. Hia wife one dav riiliug 
out with him, said she too must soon leave him, and Tenlnred to name 
Bome one Hhe wished to be her snccessor ; but two years and a half 
after her death, be etill mourned her alone, and asked " if a cure cooJd 
be found for the iubo who hud lost half of himself I " 

Bpnce will allow of only a brief sommaiy of William Hntton's re- 
maning life, though hiB latter days wore aa etraagely eveutful as bis 
earliest. The most nlUicting of them all, however, after he had beconie 
ft widower, was the desU'uction of his property by a brutal riot, at fiii- 
miiigham, July 14tb, 1791, iu whit^h he suffered, with tnuDy others, 
including Dr. Priestly, because of hiG disHent from the BHtahlishtid 
Gbarcb. Three days did the ravages of the mob cimtiiiue : aud he 
Bays in one place : — " I saw the ruius yet bumin^; of that once hap|iy 
Bpot which bftd for many years been my calm retreat ; the seeue of 
contemplation; of domestic felicity ; the source of health and content- 
ment. Here I hitd consulted the dead, and attem|>ted to amuse the 
living. Here I had exchanged the v^oiild for my little family." And 
Buch was the place, that, Ui save bis life he was objifjed, with bis bo- 
loved daughter, to flee ; as though he bad been tbe incendiary iosteftd 
of the owner I 

On recovering from this shock, havmg ample property, he resolved 
to quit the busy world, aud devote the remainder of bis time to anti- 
quarian researches, to meditation and to literature ; and in tbe prose- 
cution of the first he performed, in bis seventy-ninth year, one of the' 
most remarkable feats of pedeatrianism, for an aged man, on record. 
With his knapsack on his shoulders, while bis dangbler and her ser- 
vant accompanied him on horseback, ho walked in five weeks, about 
six hundred miles among the then wild scenes of the north, for the 
purpose of tracing the remains of the Great Roman Wall, extending 
from the Tyne to the Solway Firth ; and, with eyes at once almost 
telescopic and microscopic, was the work accompUshed witli compara- 
tive ettHe, An account was written of it shortly after, as profound 
and truthful as it is graphic and interesting, being as pleasant to read 
as a Border romance. 

The following are tbe dates at which bis varions vraiks were pub- 
lished : — " Hi«tory of Birmingham," 1761 ; "Journey to London," 
1794 : " A Work on the Court of Requests." 1787 ; " The Hundred 
Court," 1788 ; ■' History of Blackpool." 1788 ; " BalUe of Ifosworth 
Field," 1769; "History of Derby, " 1760; " Tbe Barberg," a poom, 
1793; "Edgar and Elfrida," a poem. 1798; "The Roman Wall," 
1801; "Remarks upon North Wales," 1601; " Tour to Scarborouf 
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1808; "Poems," chiefly tales, 1804; "Trip to Coatham," 1808. 
Of works so varions and volaminous it would be impossible to give the 
merest summary in a chapter like this. Some of their passages are 
written in a style so pore and piquant, that a young writer might study 
them as models of composition. Of course, a fault may be detected 
now and then ; yet the wonder is that such faults are so rare in a man 
80 late and so self-taught. Sometimes ho becomes dignified, but never 
bombastic ; and in descending to the commonest topics, he treats 
them in a manner as lively, novel, and graceful, as it is simple and 
nnaffected. 

In person, he is described by his daughter as having been " nearly 
five feet six inches high, well made, strong, and active ; a little in- 
clined to corpulence, which did not diminish till within four or five 
months of his death, from which period he became gradually thin. 
His countenance was expressive of sense, resolution, and calmness ; 
thoogh when irritated or animated he had a very keen eye. Such was 
the happy disposition of his mind, and such the firm texture of his 
body, that ninety-two years had scarcely the power to alter his ex- 
pression or make a wrinkle in his face.*' 

Judging by his actions as a husband, father, neighbour and friend, 
he must (phrenologically speaking), have been gifted with more than 
an average development of domestic and social affections ; — and we may 
see by his portrait that he had an unusual degree of firmnes, self- 
respect, conscientiousness and veneration, with first-rate powers of 
observation, retention, and adaptativeness. Dignity without ostentation, 
and sincerity and intensity, must have been elements in all he thought, 
or did, or felt. And though we sometimes find him saying a sarcastic 
word against institutions as they existed and men as he found them ; 
it must ever be borne in mind that he had much provocation — that 
toil and sorrow were the daily bread of his being, from childhood to 
maturity ; and that in his advanced age the cry of " church and king" 
(a wild war-whoop, having no relation whatever to religion or order), 
came on the surges of popular violence, and carried away at one fell 
Bwoop the sanctuary which it had occupied him years of affection, 
anxiety and endeavour to rear — ^his house being burnt, and his pro- 
perty scattered, until " it paved nearly all the streets " of the town to 
which he had devoted the best years of his life. Still, he was patriotic 
and loyal to the last. 

The mortal remains of this most patriarchal, ingenious and assiduous 
worthy, were interred at Aston, near Birmingham, the birth-place of 
his Sarah — ^Aston spire (as Charles Knight says), having been the 
prettiest object seen firom his house and grounds at Bennett's EU11» 
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JBut his nsefnlneBs etill lives, extending as far as hie native language, 
Lnd will contione to extend as long as that language is spoken — and 
■anger : for the spirit of a trne and useful man is a harp of heaveu, tlie 
veverberations of wliose tones end not with time. Should this iuade- 
l]uatc skoteh meet the eye of some suffering and atrugghug but hopeful 
Lnd gencroue-hearted boj in the humblest sphere of life, let it inspire 
' with courage to press " onward and upward " in spite of 
!vei-y difGc'ulty : for moral and educational opportunities inferior to 
ftlioso of William Hutton can hardly again be possible in England ; 
Ivhile a triumph more complete, over ignorance, want and sorrow, it 
mid be difficult to imagine. 

I Lave beard of, but not seen, a more copious memoir of him by Dr. 
paranel Smiles, from whoso pen it cannot be otherwise thon deeply in- 
presting, and may be well turned to by any ono who roads this, yet 
(visbes for further information. lu an age which on intellectual friend 
le has said is pre-eminently one of avarice, fuss and worry,— when 
"ambitious busy-bodies" have the power so to work on the mind 
If peoples, otherwise brotherly and reciprocal, as to fret them up into 
jody commotion, entaihng want and woe upon miUiona,^ — it ia well 
Ho bring to the foreground all the great industrial oontributors to the 
Irosperity and peace of the many. Samuel Smiles has done as much 
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IdR tu ha tliankfal that we are not all alike, but that God Lus snmiun] 
in hnmanitT, in addltjoa to maeh that is grotesque enuugli, tUu 
pictarewiacness, beauty, and grandeur, of the world it inhabitg. There 
tn mindfl for every sphere — some for delving, some for soaring — some 
qnalified to ioBtmct, and others to amuse and cheer ; and a few wbo 
lutte the happy gift of all tlircc, though they may thenieehes bavo 
1, as it were, nurturod in the tire and schooled in RtonnH. One of 
th» Utter was Charles Reece Pemborton, bom in Wales sometime about 
the year 1790, and of whom I have elsewhere said (as he appeared to 
e in the ripeness of his manhood,) that he bad a forehead almost Itlce 
that of Jean Paul Richter, but with mfinitely more flexibility of face ; 
lo which may be added a light, elastic, but not diiaiuutive frame, a 
wrinkle of care — or, rather, it might he a furrow of grief, — an eye of 
!,* a qtUTM of restrained satire, and a temperament of lightning. I 
oner saw anyone whose body was so spirit-like — bo free in its motions, 
■o changuabto in its expressions. There was no sentiment or pasniou 
i which he could not render himself the especial impersonator in the 
twinklinft of a. thaoght. He could be old or yoting, gay or grave, lively 
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or severe — in short, Hnything he liked — by transitiona magically 
den. Not one specimen alone of hnmauity wns he. 



This wftB during his ordinary hours of social relaxation, when his frien 
were charmod oat of their senses by his versatiUty and vivacity. Now" 
and then— jast for a few aeconds— he would be himself, as reproaented 
in the poitrnit we have of him by Oakley ; and I hold it impossible for 
any one with a right heart, who communed with him in bis imtive 
mood, to part with him without feelings of gonuine esteem and alTei?- 
tioo — such was the blosaednesB of his influence then — his blending of 
the art of the magician with the candour and frankness of tho child. 

It was whou Philip James Bailey, the author of "Festus," Henry 9, 
Sutton, author of "Quinquinergia," and Anna Mary Howitt Watta, one 
of the purest as well as one of tho most earnest spirits of modem art- 
literature, were yet little children ; when men like Wordsworth, Alaric 
Watts, and Allan Cunningham, were occasional visitors of William and 
Mary Howitt (then in the morning glow of their fame), and of their 
brother Biuhard, who has been not inaptly styled "the Wordsworth of 
Sherwood Forest;" when Matthew Henry Barker, "the Old Sailor," 
author of "Tough Tarns;" profound and versatile William Powers 
Smith ; Thomas Bailey, father of Philip ; John Hicklin, author of 
"Leisure Hours," and other meu of literary mark, were among the 
guides or leaders of tho local press ; whou many were yet living who 
had been personally iutimat« with Kirke White ; when Thomas Ragg 
(since in clerical orders) was weaving at once his stockings and his 
verses — poor Samuel Plumb writing his keen epigrams, rural sonnets, 
and pathetic talcs — Miss Wilhams thinking bright thoughts, " like a 
star apart," at Mansfield — and Robert Millhouse composing his Sher- 
wood poems, — Millhouse, of whom it has been said that 



While Thomas Miller, who was afterwards to charm the world with so 
many &eah and cheery books, was positively making baskets in the base- 
ment story of tho vcrj- building, — that Pemberton first came to locture 
at Bromley House, iu Nottingham, 

Bat before we listen to his lectures, let us endeavour to realise some 
faint outUne of his romantic history, 

The Welsh cottage in which he was born, stood by the side of a 
wild foaming torrent, the name of which, translated into English, 
means the Stone-breaker. A small garden, " the ground of which wu 
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stolen from the woody hill, looked lau^tliingly dowD on the cottage, 
— R little wUitewaahod cottage, trelliBod with honeysuckles and roses — 
cirenmscribed by a wall of rough unhewn fragments from the neigh- 
bouriog rocka." OubbagoB were more abundant in the garden than 
eanuUionB, and leeka one might warrant were there : but the only 
things he cared about were the borders of double daisioe. Single 
or double he always loved tliom ; better tl;ongh "the little wild thing 
that lifts np its boantiM face in the fields and asks a kiss from your 
fcot. I never (he says) could orusli them by treading on them." In 
Ihia last assurance of his tenderness even for a tiowor, in childhood, 
what a key we have to the aoul of the man of after-years, when he was 
known to say that, if a smile could convey a solace or a pleasure to 
any human being, it was cmel to withhold It I His father was a work- 
iug miin (possibly a sort of overlooker or clerk], who contrived to mako 
all ends meet with twenty shillings a week ; bnt his mother, — a true 
Webb woman, who died while he was yet young,- — boasted oft of her 
high and noble, or even royal genealogy. " On this thome (he says) 
flho would talk with enthusiasm, to the bedevilment of the hog's pud- 
dings which it was her business to iry for my father's dinner. When 
ha blood was on the carpet (our sanded floor) what a race it ran I 
' There had been princes in her family ; ' so there had been, and one of 
their descendants was then skimming a pot of mutton broth, or darning 
my father's hose." Her own share of the last relics of her family's 
estates had been sKalloirmi uji in a law-suit in which she was uinner! 
Such was the homo and origin of a man destined from that hidden nook 
to wander in Europe, Asia, Airica, and America, and to be able tratb- 
^y to fiay, when emigration was far less common than at present — 
'■I have acquaintances in either half the world. From Australia to 
Hodsoa's Bay, &om Ceylon to the Carribee Islnnds, are scattered 
those who think they know me." Bnt when, after thirty-three years 
of wandering, he returned once mere to his native spot, and stood on 
the old gray bridge over the Stone- breaker, the whole scene was changed 
-~tho mineral wealth of the neighbonrhood had been torn out of the 
earth, to the destmction of all its superficial beauty ; the cottage itself 
had hocn defaced, and all around it scorched into one black scar on the 
taadscapo by burning cinder-beds and iron furnaces ; and in place of 
his loved daisy-border there was a dirty pigstye before the very door. 
Hfl eays, however (thinking of the poor pig in it), " there was neither 
cabbnge-lcaf nor root visible ; so I walked into the town, purchased two 
ptmny loaves, rotumed, and gave them to him. This (I am qnoting 
bom bis Pel Pcrjuiei< papers) was all the comninnion I had with my 
JHttTu pbce. I hastened from it. - - ' Uy lachrymal ducts were 
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ind Uie one compelled bead of a tenr which expanded 
each hall of sight scalded my lida ; my breath w»b fire, and the polsft-' 
tions of mj henrt were the throbs of mingling iigonj and maledictions. 
Yon may laugh at this oxtravaganco, if yon will ; I am not asking your 
eyrapathy ; I am writing a talo of confessions and fiwts — not spinning 
apologies for my life and cbaracter. 1 had thought of this home of my 
childhood through thirty -three years of absence from it with such sacred- 
noes of emotion, that I believe I never ouce alluded to it, even to mr 
intimate &iend. I had roamed more than a hundred thousand leagut>s 
in foreign lands, and over distant seas ; I had meditated iu wilder- 
nesses of myrtle ; I hod walked in regions of the vine aud groves of 
oruuges, and woods of olives ; I had been alone in the jungles of Asia ; 
the solitude of the entangled masses of Guiana I had enjoyed without 
a disturbing companion ; and I had thought myself out of misery into 
happiness, as I stepped through sun -impervious forests in the volley of 
the Mississippi — I had gazed on nature in her terrific grandeur, and in 
her richest beauty, and tlifij ail tawilit vw to Imik back with defpur affef- 
lion un thiit tpot. In the danger of battles, storm, and shipwreck, I 
had participated : death hod waylaid me, and I bad evaded him. He 
had placed himself in a hundred attitudes to strike me ; and I 
drawn aside from the falling blow. He had repeatedly invited me 
his embrace, and alluring was the invitation, but I was enabled to 
sist. A motive for resistance flashed across me, and I was strong 
again. What was that motive ? Turn over every human cause for 
human action which you can find in the metaphysicians' catalogue, and 
guess beyond it ; you are stiU at a loss. I shall not in direct words 
inform you what has been, and is the motive ; this binding to resoluto 
endurance : read, watch, and you may trace it in the meouderings of 
my story. Let me go on ; bear more. I had been borne along on the 
torrent of prosperity, and suddenly dashed hack upon utter worldly ruin. 
I had been astonished at my own success, where efforts seemed to 
many powerless, and the bare entertainment of the design was ridiculed 
by others aa insanity. This is rigid truth. While Uftiug my foot to 
take the loftiest point of earthly bliss, I have been hurled down to the 
gulph of misery ; I have fled on hope's wings to within a hair's breadth 
of my goal, triumph — to be blown away into distance^ doubled 
failure. It was not strength that I lacked ; there was maneuvering 
oessary in laying hold, and I iroiild not take a circuit. Without a &ii 
to recommend, or pntroungo to encourage him, a poor boy, with no 
more than a pauper's edncatlon, has been the actjuaintance, sometimes 
the companion, perhaps not the despised one— true, they did not know 
his origin — of intelligence, wealth, and station, bow superior to hit. 
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Bui thK>n{;li all, he never ceased to frown iu secret at biB beggarly 
origin and the BtingB which poverty thmst into his heart. He was 
Bttvlilxtd hourly without the etabbers dreaming thut he was their mtlm. 
He saw, he felt, he knew he shonld be despised, scorned, soothed with 
words, hut sneered and scoffed at in practice. Gay equipages have 
drawn np iu the streets, and sparkling eyes, smiliug lips, and music' 
voices have echoed and reflected the dehcate touch of the band, which 
waa held out in congratulation of my "success." Success I was sure 
it was not, but never so spoke. 1 have stood trembhng with weakneBs 
fruu hunger as I hcaid this, and bowed aceeptance as those voices 
have given me invitations to dinner. Frequently the only food I have 
tasted fur the day has been crude peas, gathered by me in the fields, 
while dunng that day twenty tongues have drummed into my ears 
eulogies on my ' talents.' And I was at that time hoarding sbiUings 
by literully starving myself to pay debts which I had incurred, not in 
supporting eiistence, but in labom-s by which only I could hope to 
obtain bread ; and this, too, was accompanied by the bhaufnl convic- 
tion that I was all the while considered by my creditor, and not him 
only, as an unprincipled ' individual ' for nut paying my debts bononr- 
nbly. It was just that he and they should think so, for I had concealed 
tbo real cause of non-payment. I havo quitted gay and festive scenes 
in the metropolis, and walked the streets all night in my dinner-dress. 
I had not sixpence to procure shelter ; for access to my homo it was 
ton lute. I was compelled to accept the invitation, because I dared not 
shock a friend by the truth ; a false excuse I trembled under. * ' ' 
I have been pit«ously smiled at, while I remained unseen, by the clever 
and richly mental, whose notice and approbation I have laboured so 
hard, and endured so much, to win, from the me^ fact of their tending 
credence to the reports of blockheads respecting me. There is, unfor- 
taoatuly for me and for thousands of others, a proneness, even in the 
wisest, to hear fault-finding as discriminating truth. In me there are 
Sundance of mentiLl weeds ; but many of those things which are now 
regarded as weeds would be called flowers, if thoy were not looked at 
throogh other people's spectacles. Through all tlie moral monntams 
Mai golpba of my existence, these vicissitudes of happiness and sorrow 
— these landations and ridicule — I am sure I never designed injury, or 
toeditatod ill will to any human being." 

Such were the heart and fate of the man who, after those years of 
tbMnce, was turning once again, and finally, from the spot where hs 
wu horn ; while, at the bottom of his sorrows, lay one sod and dire 
tttiei, which had been his companion wherever he had wandered, and 
*hicb br rouhl not U-'II n-ilhout being an accuser, so bore iu silence 
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from land to land. Shall I tell it hero ? Yos. He vab 
grievous of all plights into which any man, especially a mil 
can fall — that of heing neither a hnsbond, a bachelor, nor a widower. 
The wife for whom he had turned from every other woman in the world, 
uud with whom he had repoied hii heart, had forsaken him, and mated, 
it has hcen said, with a man whose rank still gave him social advan- 
tagoB from which the noble and tondcr'Sooled Pemberton was excluded*i 
and perhaps excluded the farther for the very wrong that had thus i 
dune him I Alas, poor Charles I Great and sad indeed was thy 
for becoming " a wanderer I " 

But let us, as briefly as the sabjoct will permit, go back to earlie 
time, and glnnco at sonie of the events in the calendar of his singe 
Btroggles before that woe of woes befol him. The memory of his 
leaving the cottage by the Btone -breaker, for some other far-ofl' pis 
of residence, remamed fresh through all. " By what means," says 
'■we clambered over the hills and crags from my native place I hai 
no remembrance ; but I can yet see a clear, moonlight, frosty night, 
I peep through the canvas curtains of a loaded wagon, the broad wht 
of which groan and squeak as they slowly revolve, and with their weight j 
crush the crisp earth and young ice, that crackles and jingles benest 
the prossnre, on a road, which to me seems as smooth as the sonde 
floor of onr home. A sheet of hoar covers an expanse of level country, 
intersected by hedges and dotted with trees, sparkling with rime as &I 
ns eye can reach on either side, and in the distance from the tail of the 

wagon, whence the survey is made — bat there are no hills I and I 

wept. They were the first tears of thought I ever shed." 

He was then sent to a dame-school at wages of threepence per week; 
but as he learnt httia there except the "Brummagem" dialect which it 
took his father a long time every evening to unlfoch, he was soon 
removed from it to one where, in addition to better tuition, he had a 
glorious common to scamper over, trees to cUmb on its borders, birds^ 
nests to hant, and wasps' nests to rifle — for which he often dearly paid. 
He saw that common again, in the year 1829, and, to his great deli^ 
it was a common still. Writing of it tliree years after, he says 
" God be praised, it is not cieiliaed. There is nothing in the wl 
range of English scenery, no bcanty nor ornament, neither natoral 
artificial glory among all its delicious and enchanting variety, tb 
gladdens my eyes and heart so iully, and so instantaneously, as a coi 
mon of gorse-bush and fern ! Turn Blenheim into a potato gordm 
make brick fields of the bed of Windermere ; throw the fragments 
SpitalGelds, Whitechapel, the Tower, and tlie Horse Guards into tJ 
Wye, Imt do not tondl the gorse-bnsh and fern common." 
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In hie ninth year, as he sajs, he wae "taken off the common," when 
Bome friendly or benevoleiit oasiBlnDt of his &tber procured admission for 
him into a school, in which abont thirty boys, all equally with himself 
Uw children of poor parents, were " fed, clothed, flogged, and taught 
gratis." Here ho seems to ha-ve got iiito his full proportion of Bcrapea 
and scrambles, learnt Robinson Crusoe by heart, made Philip Qnarle 
and Robin Hood hia mythology, and at the age of eleven had swallowed 
the contents of every book of travels in the juvenile library — maps, tha 
latttndea and longitudes, and- descriptions of fnr countries being his 
heaven. At fifteen he left this school — having learnt, reading, writing, 
and ariltuuotic, the words of Liudley Murray, and how to score a few 
hues of cnn'ce and angles, but not how to apply them. He had also 
acquired some notion that Wilham Rnfus ancceeded William the Con- 
qncror, that Virgil had written one book of poetry and Homer another, 
though remaining moderately ignorant of what they were about ; that 
Hilton had written "Paradise Lost" — a book which had no charm for 
him ; though he had learnt to " rattle off" some passages of Shak- 
spcre'a plays, which suited him hotter— better still as time went on. 

At fifteen ho was bound apprentice to an uni^le at BuTningham ; but 
for mann^tnring or mercontOe life his nature was all unfit, and at 
MTtsit«en a painftil incident closed his connection with it. He was one 
day scut to purchoBe some stamps ; his mind was not snfliciently intent 
on the transaction, and the stamp-seller mado a mistake iu giving him 
change. His relative acensed him of being something worse than merely 
Uf Ugent in the matter. The stamp-seller was — wo won't say what — 
hot, in* defcnee of himself, became the poor boy's accuser, and as the 
boy had no means of clearing himself against such odds, he became hot 
with rage at the iiynslice, and then chilled. He somewhere says, that 
his nncie, without one muscle of bis face being disturbed, told him to 
" go to bustneNS," and tliat he then felt as if his "heart had become a 
ball of ashes." He was afterwards sure that his uncle believed him 
innocent, and that he on^ht to have ssid so, as it might have saved 
him from years of misery ; but the grievance rankled, and shortly, 
hr««kiiig the tie of his apprenticeship, he ran away. 

B«n away I And the sonl that was too senaitive for a Birmingham 
connliug-honse soon found itself enslaved on board a ship of war ; for 
al Uverpool he was kidnapped by a press-gang, and sent to sea, where, 
ays faia biographer, Mr, John Fowler, "he was occasionally engaged 
in akirmisbeE and battles, and passed throngb many strange adventures 
sonNqaeDt opon his seu-faring life." 

In tbii meantime opportnnities bad occurred of seeing somejhmg of 
IboBU^: he hod Icamt to nfiiJ// Shahpere for himteif : and (though 




long lifter ho had loft tlie navy) we hear of him in the West Indies as 
an actor and manager of soveriU theatres. "By this profCHBioD," adds 
Mr. Fowler, " he there earned a brilliant reputation, with a prospect of 
greut pecuniary succesa, when untoward circumstani^es destroyed hia 
hopes. He married a lady of great beauty and talent, and anticipated 
a life of domestic bappiaega, but the marriage was not fortunate, and 
his proouBcdjoy proved bia certain misery. They bud one son, of whoso 
fate I am ignorant. Pembertoo's desire for change of scene retamod 
— if it bad ever left him — with the departure of his heart's dear hopes. 
Ue was without bouse and without home, and roamed all the world 
over. He was acquiiinted with all classes of society, as well as with all 
coasta of country ; and was subjected to all manner of vicissitudes. 
He became, emphatically, a wandeseii." 

The following incident will give some idea of the character and 
tance of his wanderings. Being one morning (it was in 1S4C) at bi 
fast with Mr. Flower, late mayor of Stratford-oo-Avon, I happened 
ask him if be knew anything of Charles Beeea Pemberton. " Pember- 
toQ," said be ; " Certainly 1 When we were residing many years ago 
in the back woods of America, be one day dropped into our log-bouse 
as by accident; but he staid with us a month, and wo sbould have 
been glad could he have staid longer — such a Qod-aend to as there 
was the visit of such a man. But he baa been with us since in Strat- 
ford -on- A von." 

It does not appear very clear when ho returned to England ; but is 
1828 he was lecturing and actiug in some of the provincial towns, 
when Talfourd (aftewards judge) then on the Western Circuit, saw him' 
perform at Hereford and was so influenced by liis representations of 
" Bhylock " and " Yirginius," as to speak of him in tenns of high 
admiration in an article in the " New Monthly Magazine." This led 
to his appearance at Covent Garden, when London criticism on his 
performances was aa various as London criticism was sure to be ; but 
in glancing back, it is easy to see that the papers most remarkable for 
independence and ta8l« spoke most warmly in his praise. Still, he did 
not long remain on the Ijondun hoards, — one reason for this being (as 
I have heard it stated, though I doubt its accuracy), that, in BOtn« 
stage " passage at arms," he was so absorbed, soul and band, in hia 
port, as to forget altogether for the momeot tbut it wan play, to the. 
serions hurt of the opposing actor. Whatever the cause, ho seemaii] 
thenceforth to prefer the platform to the stage, and appeared 
parts of the kingdom as a lectnreron elocution and the drama. He had 
also become acontributor of his celebrated Pel Yerjuice and other papers 
to the " Monthly Repository," edited by M>, W. J, Fox; and it wai 
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■boot the same tiniu — I thinh in 1633 — tliat he lirBt madu his appearance 
amoD){Ht OS ikB a lecturer, at Nottiagham. Before this visit ho had 
IiiiaHelf writleii Beveral dramas, which may be read in the Tolame of 
bis " Literary Remains." They are, '• The Podesta," a tragedy ; " The 
Btuiner." a tragedy ; and " The Two Catherines," a comedy. 

Matbinlu I see him — and hear him — now. In the whule range of a 
not very limited acquaintance with men, I hare never met, to my uutioii, 
with ouM so protean. Ho poBsessod aomowhat extraordinary powers of 
ventriloqaiam, corroapouding with an equally varied play of the facial 
muadiM, n liDiesomeneas of frame that answered freely to both, and all 
together to a rapidity of conception and vividness of imagination that 
one nsntillj attribulos rather to incorporeal genii than to mnndana 
men. As I have already said in " The Peak and the Plain," and cau- 
aot say anything more to the purpose now, Pembcrton, in his readings, 
pne not only all that was worthy of his author, but so threw around 
the subject the light of his versatile goniue, as to enkindle your own, — 
to awaken ' the Shakspere within you,' should it be one of Shakapero's 
dramas, — in such a way as to make all machinery, scenery, adventi- 
tiona aids of any kind, quite needless. Yon felt and saw the poet's en- 
tiro conception represented iu all its vast and varied relations. Upon 
his simple ]tlatfurm, in the lecture-room, with no machinery but a 
ehair, no drapery but a plain ecarf, and none to second him but the 
Vimtriloquial spirit within hira, be would go through all the best pas- 
■ages of Hamlet, and afterwards through some complicated comic 
entortuiiimuiit, with more efiect npon a tasteful auditory than could 
have benn produced by any large company of performers ; because there 
«r»* nothing out of kuuping with his ideal of the piece,— no marring by 
imperfoct supporters, — though not one muterial point of interest would 
be umittiHl. Hb sudden change from some great hero to an old 
womiui afflicted with the toothache, in a large lone honso, on a windy 
niftht. with two or three drunken fellows coming homo late and making 
> disturbance at the door, and all this without any other addition to 
the reaourcoB lirst mentioned than his pocket-handkerchief, — was prO' 
Imhly onu of the most magical transitions ever seen. Yet, what is re- 
tnarkablo — in all this, or out of it, you never thought of him as of a 
nuu-e player. Free alike from the professional stalk and talk of the 
Btage, his bearing, manner, tone, everything about him, bespoke at 
oiic« the dignity, integrity, and kindliness, aa well as the amplitude 
■ad versatility of hia sunl. 

Besides several lectures on some of Shaksperc's greatest characters 
—o( which I remember " Hamlet," " Lear," and " Shylock " best — 
b« gave oesoui^ pleasant lectures on, and reelings from, jtupular writers 
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of the day. Indeed, his lectures on Social Rending, with ( 
were perhaps as interesting as any. But his influence was by n 
confined to the Icctnro-roDQi. Wherever ho was a guest, the Icmger h» 
staid, the more he was loved by all, for his ban Iwrnrni, his pathos, wit, 
and fun. Eis may aoecdotos, his graphic descriptions, and his cbaroc- 
toristic represenfatioDS of people ho had met in every part of the world, 
afforded an inesLhauatlble source of entertainment ; and of one of his 
narmtiveB of a remarkable rencontre ho had with an old Indian chief, I 
deeply regret it is not in my power to give even an outline at all worthy 
of the subject. A description he also gave of an American camp meet' 
ing, and his portraiture of one of the preacher 
impossible adequately to follow hiin i 
extreme. 

Oae day while io Nottinghamshire ho took a stroll, mth William and 
Btchard Howitt, to Annesley Hull, the ancestral home of Mary Cha- 
worth, and on tbe way they CEilted at HuckDail Torkard Ohurcli to sue 
Byron's tomb, where many years afterwards I read in the Album there, 
the autograph of "C. R. Pemberton, a Wanderer;" but though "wan- 
derer" be felt himself to be, he made that walk a hundredfold more 
■interesting to thoKO tasteful and tboronghly-appreciativo companions, 
by the cheerful life and soul ho put into tho conversation as they went 
along. Sometimes he would foot it alone aa far as the grand old rem- 
nant of Sherwood called Birkland, where to this day hundreds of oaks 
remain, tbe youngest of which will be sis or seven hundred years old 
— and where some of those which have been felled had King John's 
cypher deep under the bark. He once took such a walk from London, 
between two lectures he was delivering to one of the metropolitan insti- 
tutions, calling in Nottingham by the way, and afterwards published a 
most original and beautiful description of the old wood (iu the " Monthly 
Repository" for June, 1654,) is which, with striking aptitude of meta- 
phor, he calls it "a rained Palmyra of the forest." 

But at Sheffield, as well as Nottingham, was Pemberton a Sequent 
and welcome visitor. In all his wanderings there were few places in 
vhich he felt more at home ; for Sheffield (like old Nottingham iu that 
respect) had a circle of the very people for understanding and loving 
Buch a man. Dwelling there in those days wna a gonial, large-hearted 
Scotchman, Mr. John Briilgeford, who had formerly been a typographi- 
cal employe of James Montgomery, and was now co-proprietor as well 
as co-editor of the " Sheffield Iris." Mr. Bridgoford's literary power 
u-as not great ; bat he had the next great power, thiit of thoroughly 
appreciating it tu others, and making tliem mutually known. It was 
^nite enough for tay iutellootual strangor to find him ont, and be in- 
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Imt^ node no fitranger at all to men of like mind in Sheffield. 

"Whether it was owing to thia or to other introctuction, I am uot clear ; 

it I do know that there were few men anywhere to whom Pemherton 

attaohod than to Mr. Bridgeford, while, as timo went on, 

person of mind and taste in the town and neighbourhood 

to regard Pombertoo almost ae a kinanian ; and I had the 

:» from Mr. Fowler that bis friundly regard for me sprang first 

from my manifest reverence and love for the Wanderer. 

Tfpt, aflur all, it would bo unjust to say that this feeling was confined 
to tfny locaUty. At Woodbrldge, with Bernard Barton ; with Mary 
BimmU Uitford, in " Our Village," near Reading ; with a. genUemun 
irftnH Elliott (then a fiinner in the county of Durham, but now in 
AnstraHa), jnst ae with Mr. Flower at Stratford -on- A von, I have honrd 
the same interest expressod concerning him, and the following little 
•DQodoto ta as good as a whole volume. Being, Id the sammer of 1840, 
DD an excnrsion in the country bordering Sherwood Forest and Yorkshire, 
I called at the house of Mr. Astley Cooper Foulds, a eorgeon, at Whit- 
well ; and in the coarse of conversation with Mrs. Foulda, happened to 
ask if tfaey badever seen or heard anything of Charles Beece Pembcrton. 
•' Peniberton ! " eielaimed the lodj, in delight, " do jou know Pombor- 
loD ? Iiook at that girl, sir : when she was yet a litUe child, I was 
one d»y lifting my hand to beat her for some fault, but I felt my arm 
■addenly arrested &om behind, whilst the child was as suddenly raised 
by Iho other hand of the person stopping mo, and held away from me, 
in thfl air. Taming round with amazement, I mot a strange, eipres- 
an. bat most kindly face, with which it was impossible to be angry, 
and. na asking on explanation, received snch a reasonable lecture on 
the soseeptibilitioB of children that I have never beaten'one since, and 
nemr shall beat one again. The person who had thus siagulorly 
mteimpted me was Pcmborton. He staid to a cup of tea with us, and 
ve could have liked him to stay for ever." 

The last time wo met was at Worksop, Notts, in the autumn of 1888. 
A lilde claBt«T of SholSeld Mends was there, by appointment, with the 
addition of Tbnmaa Lister, "Bard of the Rustic Wreath," from Bama- 
ley. It was jost after Pemherton's return from Gibraltar and Malta, 
vhoTo lui hml been lingering some time in the hope of recruiting his 
bealth, now sadly shaken. As we shook bands in the hall of the 
PtvbtloiKian Institution on meeting, he startled me painfully by asking, 
Mwceii coughs, in a husky toioo (a large mufiler being round hie neck, 
and a atick tn hia thin, tottering hand,) if I did not know that be was 
"almdy a dead man, speaking from beyond the grave?" Ho had 
hMa auButmchd to deliver a lecture, hut was not adequate to the cfTurt. 




In the evening, however, he was able to sustain a qoiot conversation 
with a few of qb at his hotel^the George. That few (at least two of 
whom, heeides Pemberton, have eince croBsed Uie dark valley into 
brighter lands) consisted of Mr- Thomas Aelino Ward, town-regent of 
Sheffldd, Mr. Edward Braniley, afterwards town-clerk, Mr. L. C. Sayle, 
assayer, "Tom" Tonaley (as he was always familiarly called), Thoniaa 
Lister, and myself. It waa a touching scene, and a tender meeting, 
for as all — thus to be with ou6 who had bo often instmoted and en- 
tranced ne, and to see hirn hovering on the con&nes of two worlds, 
" Olancbg from heaven M oarlh, from earth to hearen," 

with a look as bright, as mtelligent, aa benign, as though he really had 
attained the better world befure of this acquit ; while some of us felt 
we were probably having our last interview with him in time. The 
discourse, although of a sabdued character, was to me deeply interest- 
ing. It was uhieSy on subjects that would have been dear to the heart 
of any young poet ; and I cannot — I woold not if I could — forget the 
benign smile with which the worn Wanderdr (who never smiJod or spoke 
falsely) alluded to some lines of mine in the "Iris," which bad been 
forwarded to him, to where ho was lingering at the time, on the shores 
of the Mediteranean. Hia intention now (and most wondrouRiy, in 
spite of our unanimous behef, he accomplished it) was once more to 
pass that sea for Egypt, though sighing that be waa nnable to join us 
even in a ramble in the forest hard by, of one portion of which he had 
thus written :— " A magnificent temple — the ruined Palmyra ere now 
of the forest, roofed by the wide arch of heaven ! beautifully grand — 
awful, solemn, and deeply, intensely affecting : while it bows you down 
in adoration, it fiUa your spirit with love. There is nothing dark, no- 
thing sad in your soul while you gaze — you do love it — it wraps you in 
a sublimity of affection — you feel it is all your friend — your parent, 
your guardian — it blesses you while you worship ia it : and you blusB 
it for the blessing it bestows. ■ ■ ■ Qrey and hoary with atitii|mty, 
the massive columns, though scathed and rent and bruised by a tbou- 
sand storms, yet uplift themselves in stately dignity ; or like reverend 
sages, more reverend from the scathe of elements, stretching out their 
arms in counsel, or upwards in appeal to the Father of Creation : and 
they look eo nobly calm, so gently majestic. Enchained for a time is 
every faculty, corporeal and intelligent, till wondering love grows bold, 
famihar ; but in that boldness is no rudeness : it is reverential still : 
like the confiding aasnronce of candid and unBophisticated youth in the 
anpervision of an ancient man. ' ' It is iu the assurance of recipro- 
cated affection Umt youth growa bold in ancient wisdom's presence, and 



snch cliild is fiomiliiir with such parent. Bo, on the Bnbsiding of 
floods of emotion, mingling awe and love and reverence, j-on eland 
■tmidst this age-worn magnificence, and look upon those anttquo otLks 
■with a deep serene of joy. ■ ■ Bnt turn your eyus to the left, weet- 
ward : what see you there ? la it a san-bnrat npitu a line, a sheet, a 
ftold of eilTer ? or the suowy ha^e of b. dewA' cthaliLtion floating beneiilh 
K doDser and darker canopy of doads? Neither. What thus fix your 
gue in admiration are the thonsands of white and glistening stems of 
graceful birch- trees— silent spirits of beauty — sylphs in tueditation — 
dryad damsels, aesembled there to dream. Look at them, and wonder 
■t their glory." 

A gentle farewell ; nnd next morning most of as were away in that 
forest ; but, somohow, though we enjoyed the ecenery very mueb, the 
mellow and gulden autnmn day had thronghont such associations with 
tiiir friend, we thought of him so often, and felt bim so near our hearts, 
Uial when evening came down upon us nearly twenty miles from where 
wo had left him, it seemed not unlike waking from a dream to find bim 
not there. 

Between his return from Gibraltar and that day, Pemberton had 
been able to give a few lectures, at Bimungham, Wiabcach, and Shef- 
field. Of his first lecture at Sheffield, on this occasion, a correspondent 
of the "Independent" remarked: — "When he stepped upon the plat- 
tbere was a tremendons outburst of cheering, which speedily sank 
mBnifeHtation of welcome. What a change liad come 
He was but the shadow of himself; his manly bearing 
free ftction were gone, and in their place had come the stooping 
gut and the feeble walk. But oh I what a tale of snfieriug was told 
when he opened hie mouth and spoke. His voice, which had been 
sweet as the lute, and loud as the trumpet, had become weak, cracked, 
and discordant ! And there was the dreadful cough, that appeared to 
be everlastingly tearmg at his heart strings I Well, bat, he did speak; 
ud wonderful to behold, as be gradually advanced be got the mastery 
of hia infiaTiiities. The subject of the evening's lecture was Brutus, in 
Jnlias Cffisar. He brought out, one by one, the beauties of the charac- 
t^. aiid when ho made it appear, as it really is, a glorious specimen of 
the best rjoalities of human nature, be held it np For admiration and 
initractioa. Pemberton was no louger the man ho had been some 
■bort time betbre, — be had left all his own weakness and entered into 
the loveliness and truth of Brutas. The illustrated passages were 
pvcn with the delicacy and power of former times. It was life in 
death ; and showed how the vigorous sool can impart energ}- to the 
VMlad body." 
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He lived on, however, for nearlv a year imd a-hiklf, some portion of 
wUcb he passed at the PyramidR, then returned and died, at Binning- 
ham, in the bouso of a brother, whose daughtere (one of whom wait 
afterwards married to AnUtKmy Young, the actor,) kindly tended turn to 
tbo lust. I have heard it said (I think it was by Edward Robinson, 
who married another of his neicee.) that Mr. G, J. Holyoake (then a 
very young man) was often with him in his ulosing days, and that one 
day Fembertou asked turn to read a passage he pointed ont in the New 
Testament. — a posHflge that gavo him a solwe beyond his power to 
eiprcBB, — alter which Holyoake road a favourite pasiiagc from Shak- 
Bpere, asking Pcmberton what he thought of it, when he replied with 
eome emotion, " Fine, very fine ! but (pointing to the Testament) not 
like tiiiil." 

In the month of January, 1S43, 1 stood in Key Hill Cemetery, near 
Birmingham, with Mr. Fowler (now also departed) and read, oq a largo 
flat stone, the following inscription, oomposcil by the late Mr. W. ia 
Fox> who knew him well : — 
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His gentle and fervid tiataro. 

Hia acnte sanceptibilitj, 

And bia aBpiratioDB to the beautifnl ajid true, 

Wcie developed and eurcis«d 

Tluougb a life of vicieaitude. 

And often of ]>tiTalion and diaappoinlnicut, 

Ab a pablic LecCnCDr 

He bsB loft a tasting memorial 

In tl)e Diinde of the man; 

Whom be guided to a perception 

Of tbe genioB of Bhokspcre 

In its divenifiGd ind hannoninng poirers. 

At oppreaaion and hjpocriiy 

He epomed vHh a force proportioned 

To that vbtrenitb lie clung 

Tu JDstice and beedom, kindneas and aiuoeril;. 

Ever prompt for generDOg toil. 

Ho won for himaelf from Oio world 

Only the poet's dowry, 

" The hate of bate, the acorn of acorn, 

The love of love!" 

Fowler, in his memoir, pays this further just tribute : — " Alter all 11 
has been said and done the world knows Uttic — con know little — of d 
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tnie greatness of Charles Beece Pemberton. His genius, his indepen- 
dence, and his troth may be exanuned*and described, bat who can tell 
the power of hia loving and loveable nature ? I have no donbt that he 
left hifl Uessing — the Uessing of spontaneous and ontponred kindness 
— wbareweir he want. There must be many of all climes and all colours 
who remember and revere him merely for his looks, and smiles, and 
words of gentleness." 

And finally comes Elliott, one of his warmest personal friends, and 
thus twines a last and lasting poetic wreath aronnd his name : — 

POOB OHABLES. 

Shmmed by the rich, the TaiOf the doll, 

Tnith*8 all forgiving son. 
The gentlest of the beantifiil, 

Hi« painfdl course hath run ; 
Content to live, to die resignM ; 
In meeknees, proud of wishes kind. 

And duties nobly done. 

A god-like child hath left the earth. 

In heaTen a child is bom: 
Odd woild 1 thou could'st not know his worth. 

And well he>eam'd thy scorn ; 
For he beliaived what all may be. 
What martyrs are in spite of thee — 

Nor wear thy crown of thorn ; — 

Smiling he wreathed it round his brain. 

And dared what martyrs dare ; 
For God, who wastes nor joy nor pain. 

Had **arm'd his soul to bear;** 
But ¥ain his hope to find below, 
That peace which heaven alone can know : 

He died — to seek it there. 




i\0O 




ToEBE aio two portraits before me of this dsar friend of other da; 
one £rom a miniature token at three joars of age, the other a 
appeared in the evening of life ; and it is imposeible to gaze at thetn 
and think of her ae I knew her, without thinking of morning and even- 
ing BUnehine. It ia the custom of many to speak of "old maids" as if 
the entire elass of them lived in a sort of moral Biberia— a chill clime 
of their own, if not of their own choice, bo distinct irom the world in 
which our common ejrmpathiea glow aa to make them of littlo practical 
use to society. But this, as a moment's consideration ought to satisfy 
anyone, is a great mistake. It ia nut needful to point to sneh women 
as Miss Burdett Coiitts or Miss Nightingale — one employing her wealth, 
and tho other giving her very life, for humanity ; nor to the thousand and 
one good maiden nunts to whom brothera and aistera, and the babies of 
ioch, owe BO much in emergencies when loving services irhich could 
never he hired are needed ; nor yet to those who, from a sense of filial 
or fraternal daty. remain single for the eake of widowed parents or 
brothers, that without the comfort of their presence would be solitary 
indeed. Of such none but the tboughtleBs, or heartless, conld ever be 
forgetful. Without the slightest diBparagement of those noble-hearted 
matrons who, in addition to tho well -performed duties of marital life, 
atill continue to give no little share of their physical and mental energiea 
for the good of the world at large, I oUade just now more particularly 
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to flnuh 03 — thmnselvcs endowed witli warmest ami purest affections 
and a atrong attachment to their own firesides — think, feel, and work 
•very honr they are there, heart, brain, and pen, for ererybody but 
tbemMlTea ; or if aelfish ftt all, on the principle perhaps of John Gait, 
that we can ncrcr do ao act of kindueBs to another but it is the beno- 
volonce of boaven directing qb to achieve some good for oursehes. 
And one of the Iwat of these (judging by her actions) it always appears 
U) m«, was Mary Russell Uitford, whose writings have done so much 
to cheer the homos of thousands of her fellow- creatures ; whilst to those 
who knew her personally the acquaintance was a blessing indeed. 

It will not bo requisite here fur me to give more than the merest out- 
line of her personal history. The only child of her parents, and her 
mcither dying young, she was naturally made much of by hor father — 
a handsome, frank, hospitable English gentleman of a type now grow- 
ing rare — ii great fox-hunter as well as chairman of the county beach, 
and keeping a house as open as an hotel for all the hearty good fellows 
who chose to come to it — and, no doubt, also for, now and then, a 
nfical in disguise. Holding, too, some rather popular political senti- 
ments, and not hesitating upon occasion to utter them — ^tlioro need be 
no wonder that ho was a great favourite in his neighbourhood, and 
Cr<N)nenlly tempted to rnn to the full tether of his moans. In addition 
tu this, as Miss Mitfoni once informed me, he became bound for 
another Ui tho eirtent of — I think it was thirty thousand pounds — a7id 
lost it, losing about the same time a very expensive law-suit. So 
that one day he and our friend, who had been beloved and potted in a 
degree that conld only foil to tho lot of one so promisingly situated, so 
amiable, and so intelligent withid, were both as homeless and almost 
as penniless as tho poorest people they had ever succonred. Twenty 
thonsiind pounds, which Miss Mitford herself had won by a lottery- 
ticket given to her when ten years of age, was involved in this general 
wreck of the family fortunes. 

As crushing brings out the juice of tho grape and makes its rich 
ftavonr known, so an oveot which threatened to hasten into obscurity 
Iho spirit of that daughter and consign her father to absolute penary, 
had the contrary effect of making the world acquainted with her ripen- 
ing genias, and blessing his remaining years with an ungrudged home. 
Her literary powers were already known to her intimate friouds ; and 
it was' thonght that, tf some of her productions could only be made 
more widely known, it m^ht facihtate her — not in making a livelihood 
by them, but iu acquiring some position in which a livelihood would 
be more eaoly gained. They, however, did more. Like Byron, she 
"awoke one morning and fonnd herself famous," and it was now that 
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a new and happy thought occurred. In the very parish where thi 
former hospiliiHty and urhantty hud been in some way ei^oyod by 
Bho took a cottage—it wna but a oottago — ^made, hovever, a mansion 
blisa by the spirit that was tu tenant it ; got her &theT'c 
and piaffed it in the comer ; and securing his favourite dog for a 
panion on the henrth, set resohitely to work, and there maintained him 
by hor pon, not only in comfort but in positive dignity, as long as he 
Uved! 

With much of this I was ah-eady acquainted, when in 1845 — in the 
pleasant "season atweea June and May" — I was invited to deliver K 
oonrse of lectures at Reading, It is with me a cnstora when I am lec- 
turing- — I will not call it a rule — perhaps it ia (though without design) 
to justify elevation and eitonsion of the voice — to fix my gaze on 
few iutelligent faces in the distance, rather than to concentrate 
attention on the persons nearest. But occasionally there are somft' 
sitting near it ia impossible to overlook or forget. This may arise 
irom that mi-iilal echo which, if a speaker once experiences it, not 
attracts but cheers him more than any vociferous applause, and m 
bjy 'I'llt him both in thought and cjLprussion. It was some such 
"magic of the miud" that at my first lecture in Reading made me 
aanre at a kiadrcd little group in the front seats ; the moat noteworthy 
person in which was an elderly gentlewoman, with hair quite white, 
but with looks which bespoke a soul that could never grow old. beaming 
not only through the eyes but lighting up every feature, and diffoaing 
warmth and brightuess all around. Yet not moro unostentatious is the 
violet, that wins atteutien by its sweet and silent pcrfnme as we pass, 
than was this gifled being, unconsciously to herself exercising that 
genial infiueuce. And this was the gentle heroine who had quitted the 
hall fur the cottage ; had there made her father almost forget his fall by 
her well-timed industry ; bad written a drama which charmed the crowd 
of a London theatre for forty nights ; had aent her vivid sketches of 
mriil hfe and character to enliven the social uud to aolace the solitary 
iu every nook and coruer of the land : and who, rofnaing offer after 
offer of marriage and all ita promised advantages, had kept herself fifaB' 
that she might devote her Ufe the mure unrestrainedly to the oxereisaj 
and enjoyment of those focoltiea fi'om which others wore deriving SQ 
much delight : this was Mary Russell I^tford, 

The lecture over, we mot at the house of Mr. George Lovquy- 
man as like hia own uame as Uke could be ; and Miss Ferry, one of the 
must vivacious and original of girls— for she was then but a girl — whom 
my old friend Bernard Barton, having been as intimate as a brother 
with hut father, was in the habit, whi-aevur he apokc of her, of callii 
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Sa," was also there, vIicd it was arranged that the whule pnrty ehould 
luuet, fnr Btmwbernes nad tea, Bumelime bofure my Tatnru. nt Slisa 
Mitfrjrd's cotttii^e, whivh stDud about three miles from Beading, at 
Thrc« Mile Cross, just within the border of WilUhire, and on the aide 
of the tunipiku road to BasingHtoke. In thoito days my own boqI lay 
under a heavy grief, for which the fret aud glare of the London life in 
«rhicli I had bt>coine involved afforded bnt tittle relief; and therefore 
whatever in the \ray of kindness — and I met with much — tbuB beguiled 
tue of it, even if it were but for an hour, wno an unspeakable blessing. 
If this brief tribute should fall under the eyes of otheru to whom I was 
iuduhl«d iu the sauie way, I trust they will not thiok I remember them 
with loss love And gratitude, whoa eaying bow thankful I was to find 
thai little cin-le at Reading added to their number, for it was the oom- 
tnencemeut of a friendship that rises above the gmvs. Bless that good 
old parson, who one day Boid to me, "Let lis be thankful for the 
mertings of genial Bpirits here, however brief: thoy will serve us at least 
to know each other by as soon as we meet hereafter 1 " 

To those who do not know Reading it may be as well to eay that it 
is » large, clean town, on the edge of Berkshire, where the winding 
Kennct fells into the broader Thames. The couijtry around it is 
plmsautly undnlated and well wooded, and from every great road es- 
t<'i>d green winding \nncfi to the most rural villages and lonely farms. 
Aluug the road towards Uasingatoke, for some distance out of the town, 
in s ehaJD of villas, in one of which, at the time I am referring to, lived 
B Niatar of Lord Broagbam. Bearwood, the seat of Mr. John Walter, 
of th« " Times," could be seen in the distanuc, with Windsor Castle 
■ontewlint Guiher. Silchester (an old Roman city) with its rehcs, and 
Vndteknights, another place of antii^uarian interest, were within the 
vcope of a tuoderate ramble, and often resorted to by /irc-iiiV-iaus, as 
w^ as archteologiane. And, iu short, tbe whole region might be con- 
•ddovd almat as fair an epitome of old England as any lover of the 
Montry could wish to see in the same space. Miss Mitford'a cottage 
Ktomi cacnedingly convenient for the ciijoj-ment of such a neighbour- 
kijod. Near to the road-side, its hostose or her guests eonld always 
toko ndruitBgi) of the passing coach, — yet be just far enongh from the 
Iowa to bo obUvtons, when needful, of its bustle. A good garden at 
tk« back of the house produced some of the finest geraniams and straw- 
botrioa in tbo kingdom ; and, with presents of those to her London or 
tomttry frimds, she could gracefully, and to them very agreeably, re- 
pay I heir occasional presents of new books or game : for no woman 
tUmi bigbor in the estimation of some of the ■' consty families " thim 
'4id tktt good cotti^c-peerceB, on whom they continued their calls and 
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complimentB JubI as in mora showy, if not more happy days. In a 
comer at tLo end of the garden was a rustic aummer-house ; and this 
was where our little party took tea, to which the hoBtosB, hy her quiet, 
unaffected conversation added a charm that wiU bo more easily under- 
stood than I can otherwise doBcribe it, when I say it was ae rich and 
piquant aa her Village Stories, or that pleasant gossip to be found in 
the volnme alie afterwards pnblJHhod under the title of " Recollcctious 
of a Literary Life," and with which, I trust, the whole country, for its 
own Bake, is now pretty familiar. 

Miaa Uitford'a acquaintance with Iit«rary people — many of whom had 
made pilgrimages to Bee her because of her genius and reputation, and 
n^t a few to offer her marriage — was very estenaive. But I do not 
remember her apeaking with more cnthnaiasm of any one than of Mies 
Barrett (ailorwards Mrs. Barrett Browniug), whom she described to mo 
aa being at that time a prostrate invalid, but with a aoul as vigorous 
and soaring as a moming-lark towards heaven. It was a treat to hear 
her read (as she volunteered to read for me) with her rich meUow voice 
and a shght but by do means diaagreeablo lisp, Misa Barrett's poema 
of " Geraldine " and " Pan is Dead ; " and 1 do not remember a con- 
veraation with her at any time in which she did not refer in some way 
to that gifted woman ; nor can I easily forget the amazement and 
interest with which, as timo went on, she wrote me of Misa Barrett's 
rapid recovery, and marriage with Mr. Robert Browning. 

As our little party wended back to Beading in the evening she accom- 
panied ua all the way. It waa just the evening for such a neighbour- 
hood at Buoh a time. I think in that three miles we could not have 
heard leaa than a dozen nightingales ; and the colour of the sky, aa 
well as the blending hues of the landscape, seemed in positive harmony 
with their notes. There was only one occasion of discord ; yet, waa it 
discord? I am not quite sure. It happened that a maid she had 
thoroughly truBtcd, had bcou instructed to pay some of her tradeamen's 
bills in Beading, but had kept the money, and— if I remember the 
history correctly — had professed to have ioat tho receipts : ao that in 
time she was called upon again for the payments. This, to begin with, 
was, to a miud like Misa Mitford'a, a groat annoyance ; but some of 
the neighbours, especially Mr. Walter, ao urged her, on the ground of 
public duty, to prosecute the girl, as to make it to her gentle and com- 
passionate Boul a greater grievance still. She stated the case to me in 
all its particulars as we walked along, bnt more iu the style of a person 
pleading extenuating circumstances than that of an accuser, and at last 
put the question to me, poiot blank : would I adviso her to appear as 
a prosecutrix in such a case, and thereby be subject to all the pain ei 
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wnold DMessarilj feel for a girl she pitied about as ntimh as she blamed, 
besides Uaiiog her name appearing tiirougliont the kingdom in a police- 
report ? The qooation Bomewbat posed me ; but Tiewing the matter 
patliotogiaally, perhaps, rather than judicially, and forcaeeing the dorap- 
ing effect it might have on her own health and spirits — and that with- 
ont nfeiaxarily mending the girl or doing any good to the commanjty, — 
I gave kindness the benefit of a doubt, and aiud it appeared to me that 
she ought in snch a case to bo left entirely to the ilictates of her own 
judgment and feelings. I think if any one bad told her the millenium 
had communced, it could not possibly Lave produced a greater or mora 
cheery effect, as sho escluimed, "Thank you, tbnnk you, dear Mr, 
Hall 1 that is another vote in favour of my view uf the qncstiou, and I 
shall certainly quote yon to the opposite party I " 

This visit led to a second invitation, respecting which there wag 
BQbseqnent correspond cnco. Perhaps I ought to have said that my 
lectures at Reading were on Vital Magnetism (I do not like the name 
of Meeracrism), and tliey had furnished a motive for an opposition leo- 
lure — a very aopluBtical one, by a Dr. Cowan, in which he stated there 
were some diseases oar good Creator never intended to bo cured by 
linman agency : therefore, it might be that some of the cnrcs of which 
Mesmerism boasted were of those very diseases ; and " if that be the 
case (said the Doctor, lifting np his hands and speaking in tones and 
with ■ face I won't describe), need I allude further to the quarter they 
come from ? " 

Boing present at that lecture, I got np at the close, and asked the 
iMtorer if he would kindly tell ne what diseases they were that he 
thought God int«nded sboold not be cured by human means ? It waa 
important to know — inasmuch as if while in Reading I happened to be 
ttAea ill, it would bo a sad waste of time should I send for Dr. Cowan 
and aRet all find my disease one he was never intended to cure I The 
doctor was very irate at this question, adding, he had never heard any- 
tbiug in bis life more unpbilosophical : but some of my friends thought 
otherwisfl ; and the following letter relates to my going again by their 
wish to give him n public reply, — as well as to other matters. I think 
the meeting at Silchester or Whitekuights was to be in connection with 
•one Institute anniversary :— 

JdIj Iflt, ISio. 

Kj dear Ur. Ball, — I mw oar frisndB Mr. LotcJo; and Ur. CondeToy jeaterdaj. 
Tb* tatxna liu mitten to joa, and tho latter inteads to do ta vei? slioitlj. 1 am 
Jui Is tba beigbl of my Bomnisr engagemfntB, so yon tuQit gire me notics and 
moo* MUM aft«nioon ffoi I do not nitb impDDitj bbs Bnyono early in tbo day). 
Pvhkpaa Honda; BTsning would b«tbe best and quistcst lime tor both. Wbetlier 
Ifat SlMwater galheriog will lake place befcra the aiitnion appear* wry nucertaiii. 
Tlie pmtnl plau ti taliaie ■ good mceliiiK at WlnlpkoipUu iu aboiil ■ muntb. 




I rejoiee to bear Uiat jou are gaing on bo well ii 
Arclibishop WhltelBf is a eantert. uid msHDa to 
Tliia is B oertaia bict. I heard it from Mr. Kcn.v 
gn Tbarsctuj, wlioti I spout u fow liuurB iu Wi 
coold have tlie bctteGt of a good dceBsing from I 



LondoD. HsTe jou heard llist 
;et Diore ligbt on the iDliject T 
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ipule-etrvel. I visb nor dnctor 
[b most revercLd bands. He ia 
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Id the coursti of that summor I whb figoin fiereTol times at Bei 
Mid never 80 without a welcome to Three Mile Cross. The neil 
has reference to one of those Tisits :- 

Oe gnita anre, m; dear Hr. Hall, that iro Bbull all be deligbtod to aee yon Again. 
When onr BilcheBl*r Boheme Ib to tnko jilnce 1 cannot tell— lint after thie prewmt 
week I Hhsll be rejoiced to reeeive jou an? day, not Tory early, at my poor cottage, 
and if yon irill gire me timely notiee iball try to permade aomc mtelleetnal frienda 
to give you the meeting. 1 am expecting Ur. Home the poet, aboat that time, to 
lodge in the Tillage, to be sear me — and a Friend of mine who eometimea pastei 
two or three montln in Reading for tlie same purpose will probably haw arrited, 
BO tliat we aliall hate a pleaaant eTening. Perhaps, if you etill wish to ntit 
cheater — to join onrhttle gathering — it would be better to combine the two otgt 
I don't BQppoBe that that party will b« long delayed, and I think jon woatd like 
scenery and the company. Bat this yoo will see. In any ovoot I shall only bit 
too bappy to talk over with you yonr deatined book, in which I feel a terj stroilg 
and a very sineere interest. 1 saw our excellent friend Mr, Lovejoy last night. Ha 
desires me to say that be sbnuld baxe written to yon before hot tliat he baa been to 
Hall, to establiah a young friend— another act of kindness— and is relnmed with a 
bod eoldaodeongb. A certain Dr. Carter has published a pamphlet on Uesmeriaia 
— of whiob you will see the advertiaenient. bat which is not jet. 1 beLave, forth* 
coming in Beading, althoogh the author lived there for aome time, and probably' 
is, a bolieier. It is enough to bare on* 
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It w»8 iu-ranged on another occasion that I should be there rather 
earlier than nsuaJ, that Mies Mitford might go with me in a ramhle 
beyond the villogo. Clu'onic rheumatism compelled her often to um 
Ler little pony-chaise, but on this occasion she felt better than ordi- 
nary, aud adequate to a long walk, in which she pointed oat to me 
many of the interesting places and objocte made famous by her graphic 
aud living descriptions, Tliose who have read "Our Village" will 
know them all, and would be no better fur any descriptian that I could 
give. But it was not rural scenery alone we talked of, for she was do- 
siroue of knowing from me all I could tell her of sevei'al men of genius 
or learning I had known. Especially do I remember how interested 
she appeared by what I could tell her of Elliott, Richard Howitt, Barn- 
ford, and Clare, and of some of the distinguished people I had'met in 
Scotland. When I told her what Klliott once said to me abont writing 
his po«mB nine times OTer, to my then surprise she was much delight 
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•DO, en my aaking the reason, she replied with animation, "How could 
I ilo otherwise than admire u writer who would take such pains ? " My 
rqainiler was, that from the appareut apontancily and onse of all her 
own writings, I should have thought she would have more valued the 
eome qTuilitiea in otIierR. "Ah ! " said she, luoldug at me with great 
eanit^tness^-and this was just in the centre of the scene of one of her 
own lieet ekekhes— " You little know how much labonr and palieuce it 
coat m« to give that bee and readable character to my hooks ! It is 
the duty of every writer lo study the ease and gratifiuatiua. as well as 
the inetnietion of the render ; and though I admired Ebeueser Elliott 
hflfuro, I admire him much more now, for what you tell me." It was 
B bMUtifal IfSBon for a young author, and though I may not alii-ayis 
hove actod opoo, I have never forgotten it. Richard Howitt once 
gavu me a eimilar one in difiert-ut words. He had praised something 
1 WRite, after which I showed him something else, expecting aimilar 
pmise; but seeing where my dangur lay, he pointed out its faults only. 
Rather disappointed, I asked him if it would not do, " Do 1 '' he re- 
plied, " that \a not the question, A young writer should never ask if 
his work will do, but if it can be done bettor ; and if it can, lio it." 

Uiss Mttford had a gr«at dislike to what she called "fine writing" — • 
that is, writing elaborately ornate ; and in a very kind and voluntary 
criticisiD she gave some of my own chapters prior to their re-appear- 
ance in " Tbe Peak and the Plain," she crossed with her pencU several 
passages in which, in younger days, 1 had somewhat exulted; and 
wrote on the proximate margin, " this is fine writing." It may, there- 
foro. he imagined how much more I could enjoy the praise of bo chaste 
and cftrefiil a critic, when she felt justified in giving it. And now, 
htton cnnbodyuig the following letter &\)m her, let me have a kindly 
word with my present reader. Like nearly all her letters this is written 
without dale, in the smallest n-f vi/r/i -hand, on tlie tiniest scrap of 
paper, and enclosed, as was most she wrote mo, iu a turned envelope 
prvrionsly received by her from aume other correspondent. My 
8nt impolse on re-perusing these mementos of such a friendship was 
to withhold them, lest their publication should be construed into vanity 
OB my part. Next, I considered it would be proper to give them, as 
letteis ore sometimo meagrely given, with most of the personal allusions 
la myself struck oat. But this I found would weaken their general 
•vise, Then, reflecting how honestly they were written, (as were 
|]iaw in n previona chapter by Dr. Samuel Brown,) and that they had, 
al any rate, the interest of bebg written by such a woman, it occurred 
to me that Uieir mutilation might be just as easily an act of vanity as 
thsir puhltcnlion. I thought also of what Miss Mitford once said to 





me herself of a writer uLo very much admired, but who ratker unnsA 
her by the vanity he showed in trying to shun suspicion of being v 
nt alL Thorofore, vanity or no viinity, 1 venture to give the letter, I 
well as tlie subEtance of some others written in the Bame enconragin, 
spirit — thankful that she thought me worthy of auuh enconragement 
This was received jafit after the publication of " Mesmeric EKperiences,'* J 
in the autumn of 1845 : — 

I thank yoa lieartilf, roj dear Mt. Hall, for jour most kinil prewnt. Tbe 

.a EipetienceB.) ib olenr, honeEt. Mid canTincinf;. It ought to do good 
tbe OBiiBe luid tiie autLor, and I reallj think Uint it will du to, I paiticnlarl; 
tbe gsptlemsul; and manl; feeling of the article reapecliug MIbb Hftrlinean. 
There is, CM m all jnur vritinga, an impresiioii at singleneBB of heart whioli bu is 
my mind the very iiigbeat chano- — and which oan hardly fail lo tell with tbe public. 

I have been keeping your MSS. till yon sboolJ <:ome for them ; bntsathe cbanos 
of lliat e^eiiiB diminiBlied (tboogh I still ho)>e that we nhall meet sooner than joa 
think], and as yon mil want the books directly, I shall Mod them to Mr. Lotejoy 
when I Knd this letter to the post — be aaanring me that be con convey them to 
town Bafely sod spoedily. The Silcheater gathering was pnt off in conBequencc of 
Ibe onfaTonrable woatber — bo that we shall bope to see joa neit year — the neaaon 
being too br adroaeed to allow any bopo of a gathering at preient. Our cicellent 
friend Ur. Lavejoy liega me to tell yon that he only d«lajed wriling III] be hod re- 
ceiTcd joDi bfloki. I can tmly auare yoa that he is yooi very sincere and Tcrji 
xenlona friend. Be qaite Bnre that jou hare in oar corner of the world those who 
estimate yon as you deserve. I can but trost tliat yon may yet be ag happy ta ire 
wish you — ay, and it may be happier. Say ctcrything for me to Ur. Richard 
Howitt and to his brother and sister-in-law. — Eter failbfolly yonr>, M. K. U. 

The following was received about a year later, when I was reaidiug 
at Wilford Old Manor House, ou the banka of tbe Trent, near Notting-' 

I thank you Tor; heartily, Daar Ur. Hall, for your last kind pocket, andfot 
oeraaionol notices of your doings, which always giTS your friends great pli 
Tbe TeraeB are very beaatitiil. I was affected by your mention of Tom Thnmb — 
reminding me as it did of poor Haydon, my intimate friend and eorrespandect of 
nearly forty years. Bis death was a great shook to me, and the heat aud drought 
which we bare had here is a great trial to all hot lailuionary patients, whom it snita, 
tly friend Uiss Barrett has renTed in it so much as to walk to the end of Wimpole- 
street, and drire to liigbgate and Hampsl^ad — au imspcakablo obanga and bless- 
ing. Our good friend Mr. Bichardson asked about tob in a letter t recoiled from 
him to-day ; and dear Mr. Lovejoy speaks of yon always. His sweet little girl ji 

better, tbank Heaten 1 I did not know dear 'a desUnition until I raceiied 

your letter. It eboeks me lesn than yon, provided always that tha peopla wjib 
whom she is are kind and intelligent. Auyttung is belter than the coufinement, 
mental and bodily, of a school ; and trade is in my eyes a very happy destiny, I 
ahonld bale liked to keep a shop myself. 

They are going to eucIoBe the pretty common over which we walked lut year, 
which I think a great duMciatioQ. 

Ueireu blaas yon, dear Kr. Hall.— Tery talUiTnlly joiirB, M. II. MiTroae, 
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^^Th ibe epring of 1849 I was in Ireland, whicli beautiful laud wuh 
BtUl Borrowing nnder Ihe so-culled "great potuto famine." Btilieving, 
from what I saw, tiiooglit and felt, at ibat time, that if there were a 
oountry in Europe of wliieh oar EnglisU people generally knew too 
little, it was this very conntry, on my tctnm I published a little book, 
"Idf« and Death in Ireland, " in which were refleetions and suggestions 
that to some critics then seemed visionary, bnt the principles of which 
I have lived to see (though I am uot so conceited as to suppose from 
what I thus wrote) carried into legislation. It mast bo to this book 
that Hiss Mitford refers in what follows. It is simply mutter of fact 
that the little work was read by the lato Earl of Carlisle, Sir Robert 
Pool, and other distinguished statesmen ; and us weeks after its ap- 
pean&M not a cop; could be purchased : — 

All. deajrat Dr. Hal], it would bare been strange indeM ir I had heea ather than 
flriMl mlb UiAt kind mcntian. I Iihtb jnat bacn correcling t)ie " Itecolioetiuns " 
tut • (>IiMp«r edition ; tnd if my health will permit, I ah^l compl; with Mr. Beut- 
!•}'■ «anieal deain for a eecond Mriea. in which case I aliall cartaiiilf gire a uliupiur 
to poor Peubertoii and janraelf. and one or two otbera of the earns class. Vonr 
Uta book Bcetns Id we hj leij tat the best ;ou bare ever written. I am eipeetinK 
lo-morrow an iuflnential penun, to vbom I aball rerj eorneatl; comraend ila 
pmiaaL Attet beiiiR read it will oommend itself to atteatiou luid admitation. 

All, dMi friend, aujona vha could cure deep-seated rheiuaatisin noold be tbe 
rieliftt cokh alive I With rhenmatiam in my case is joined a severe injury to the 
foiucipal D^nes o( Ibc linib alTected, From before Cbrtatmaa 1 bave been couSned 
|«nJy Ui my l>ed aud wholly to my room, and bnvc do hope eicept iunarm weather. 
Coming to lato. there ia good bope that spring will come in all sincerity, and tii 
that t muxl trust. 

What yon mj oI Ebg Alfred is most ttue. All real reformers—that ia to aay, all 
rnwralurs, diut have passed for tyranta amoDgBt the slaies of the customs thej 
displaced. I lofe in lb* Emperor moch gooduesa and much greatuess, and per- 
bBpa 1 Bke in him his inlsuso iDdiridiuIity as well as ajiything— that niiitiire of 
Ibe B*nt]e>l niercy and the Grmest will — of political rescire and ocosaioiial oulbursta 
of nalntal feeling, oercr put before in royal speech or royal laossage. Above all, I 
like tiie wedding — that Goeat homage to wonuui and that caaling aside of the — to 
aoma — baleful inlermarriagea. ■ - ' Beranger called the Brat Ha^wleon " Ibe 
ItrMtMt poet of modern times," bat he seema to mo more than eqoalled by hia 
nepbsw. The b<st liTtng writer of English prose, and Mrs. Browning, tlis grenleat 
Engllih porteas, hold the same faith ; so if 1 aiu, I tin in good company. 

Adieo, dear I>r. Hall. I trust by tbia time you are well.— Yours liulltfullj, 

M. R. M, 

Between the receipt of the above and the nest I am able to give, I 
know that many letters were reeeivt-d oa which it ia impossihie at pre- 
Mot U) lay my hands. In one she again oUuded to Louis Napoleon 
as the man for (Vance oud his time. In another she expressed her 
admiration of Hans Christian Andersen, and his child-like candour. 
In ^ tliinl shv alluded tu my practice of homwopatliy— -jtu'oscly adding, 



Tcd ftom ray olit eottaee, hsTing staid 
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"I do not myBolf belieTe in it; bnt sb yon do, I have at leut i 
consolation — that you will never do any harm with it ! " The fullow- I 
ing letter had, for tlie reason ehe givee in it, a date. It refers al 
common comont to my rural volume, " The Peak and the Plain : "- 

Biti^IovfieM, near Readiug, Feb. 2Sth, 1853. 

I tho&k 7011. benrtilj, ileAT Di. nsll. for ;oar kind and wetoome Utter, and yrmi I 
obarming book — obanuiuf; I ate that it is, oltLonifb I Lbtb as jet rml; ran throo^il 
it. ' - - If it please Ood that 1 sbonld be vel] Daongh to sompl; vitb Mftf 
BenOej'i eamost raqoest [or a second m 
fpre it a capital adiectisement — LolC-a-d 
Lavinf; been reiirtnted in consequence. 

Yon will see from my date that I bare 
tbere too long, nntil Ibe damp ami oonai 
now b a comfortable dntlling, Uiree milei furtlirr boat Beuling, on the tam* 
road — not oo tba bigli road, but at a prettj oomer, situated at a oanSuence of 
voody lanEB leading doim to Stralhfleldsaje. — The ooontry la lovely — the nel^i- 
bonrhood very kind and (XFtillent— and if I were but in good health everything 
would be goini; well nith nie. Bal I am crippled with rbenmalism, hawever. and 
all last gummcr was confined with low fever 1 and when Retiin); better jnst beRira 
Christmas 1 met with a very serious accident, being Ibrnwn Tioleatly out of iqj 
pont oarriage, in Lady Rasaell's park, on tlio hard road. No bones were broken, 
but the nerves of the bip and sbonldei were terribly injurad ; and I hsTe ever ainca 
been lifted into bed and lifted oat of bed, and not able to turn when in il — or lo 
stand, or to put one foot before another. Mr. Uay, our great Reading surgeon, 
tells me that I shall probably gel better as wsrni weather oomes on. In the oiean- 
a groat blessing tliat ray head and ri|;ht hand were nnbsnned, and that 
etain a vivid ptessure in poetry and litera- 
not I hope, say bow very glad I shoald bs 
a day or two before, and ni 



verybody is most kind, and tt 



to see yon here. Yon must let i 
two o'clock. 

Patt; Perry is now Mrs. Phillip Bell. Her husband is R fine young man. ■ ■ 
She has one child, and I hope is happy. 

If you have not seen Ibe encloaad onrioas instance of flgnrcs tnmiog intna wonl, 
and that word a prophecy, it will interest you. I think Lolds Napoleon the onlf 
great man since bia nnole— perhaps the greater of the two. 

Adieu, dear Mend. — Ever with the slDcerest good nisbes, yours very laltUnlly, 
H. R, UnroBD. 
Of the following, received somewhat later, I cannot aBcertaln tba 
exact Ante : — 

Thank yon. dear Dr. Hall, for your attention. These are days of leetnres, and I 
am sore from what I know of jou that jon would not fail lo do justice lo the very 
iiitarosting Butijeat whiob you have chosen. [My Uieme, I think, waa Heroiam in 
Obscurity.] 

Your l>ook is, I rejoice to ace, most fikvonrabl; renewed in every qaarter whioh 
hss come wider my observation. I have tost no opporlnnily of speaking of it ai 
1 think lo cTeryooe whom 1 have seen, and you need not wish any higher commen- 
dstion Iban that implies. I am still ao nearly a prisoner tliat my circle is limitad, 
It down atairs. and with the pony chaise (I hardly know bow. I am ao 
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e limited to being leJ at ft foot's puce i 

IT prettj noigbboDrlioail, eren id tbia 

le it Qod bleas jon, ileitr frienil.— 

M. R. MiTFO 



k tai ta noTTous.) my drjv«i a 
UD«a. I wish 1 oaiild sbow joa 
iniM »«J. You would ba su-a to 
jouM tnilj. 

It was ill July. 1853, that I one day recoived a most touching note, 
kind anil thonghlful fur nthers as ever, in which she said that, having 
uoilKftaikei) Huinc literary work that would require, in her very crippled 
Btato, dl the physical power ehe could eummon to it, and thiil for a 
lung limt, she was writing hasty notes to all her frienila, to bid thorn a 
sort of farewell, lest from her necessary silence they should think her 
locking in hei wonted regard. The following is its conclasion, and the 
last words I ever had from her by letter : — 

On* iMt Tord— quite the ImI. deareit Dr. Hull, for thii while— sinoo the t™ 
pnUieations will be of two lolameB each at least, bdiI mtut cngrosa nil mj timo. 
Toor " Pemberton " is qnite eaUi, If I bad not been turned keiile bj the Tehenient 
itmt of Borniek to see in? Plays and Domealio Soc-ues in a eoUeated lorm, I 
abonld bare introduced him into a aecoQd aerisB of " BecotleutioDS," fur wbieb 
Bcntlcjr waa pretnng me. Tbia pnijeat ia of eonne poatponcd: but. it it pUaea 
Oi)d to ipwo nij life, will probably te tcuBwed. In the meanwhile I will tiy to 
find ■ aafn oecuion to retnm the book. Perbiips next anmuinr jou mny corns and 
fetch it. I tract yon will obtain literary work uf the oonf;i!niBl [inturs yon mention, 
alikh Koea well witb any liberal profeaaion. 

Adiea. dear Br. HaU. — accept my own good wighps,^and believe me e»er (kitb- 
Inllyjoan, M R. Mitford. 

And tbas it woa, secluded from the world she was propped up in her 
b«d to Wurk for and te charm ; with rheumatism gnawing at the tender 
Biigers witb which she Lad to nip and drive her scratching pen ; with 
htir unce uat-brown boir as blanched as snow, perchance by past griefa 
and cares of which she was never heard to complain ; that aged gentle- 
wciman, who had been bom in the lap of luxury and nurtured lunid the 
kinug and ambitious eipoctations of the fondest of parents, gave out at 
Uat, like ripe fruit, the sweeter aroma for having been bruised. To use 
Lcr own words, she had been, at throe yours of ago, perched on the 
brcakfHt table by her father, and admired the more by his guests, 
bocsase "a small, pauy child, looking far yonnger than she really was, 
nioely dressed, as only children are, and gifted with an affluence of 
nrls which made her that she mifjlit have passed for the twin sister of 
iet own great doll." Yet thus was it that, when not very fur on one 
ude or the other of her sixty-fifth year, she taught by cxau<ple the true 
pliiln«ophy of life — the realising of the greatest possible amount of 
gtiod ia tile most trying circumstances, and scattered that good broad- 
fatf over the land, with the love if not the facilities of an angel set &ee. 
Then Ikying ber body down at lost in its painless rest, she joined the 
TiAfA =]iirils gone before Ui a better world witb the buppy consciouii- 
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iieea of having made tlie best they could of this, not fur themsc^-es 
alcoie, bttt for all. 

This gifted deeeendant of the tmclent Mitfords, of Mitford Caetlc, in 
KorthumberliLud, and of tbo. Berttuus wbo come over with William the 
Conqaerer, wae born at Alrcsford, in Hntiq)shire, in 1760 ; died at 
Swallowfield, on tite lOtb of January, 1656; and was buried there, 
without ostentation, on the I8th of the same month, in the presence of 
a few friends, and in a spot which had been selected by herself, as my 
friend Lovejoy quotes for me, ' ' under that beautiful dm tree where the 
rays of the setting sun might gild her grave." 

By me Hiss Mitford will he roioemhered to my latest dny as one in 
whom genuine warmth, wit, and purity, dwelt Icgether. For hers oa^ 
(and these are words of her own in relation to another)— 



The expreudon eslni ruidcTon, 
Wtiiiih tells ol blest iiiliabituite nitbin ; 
A look as ttanqnil bb tlie Biunmer heBTsn ; 
A Btnila thai eaimot liglit Iho fBM of sin ; 
A flweetnsss so cocapowil UiBt passion'B din 
Ila bir anmfflcil broT b&a cccer moved ; 
BcBDij. Dot ol Ihe fealoTDB nor Ibe skiu, 
Bat of the aoal ; and loTelinesB beet pFOTfid 
Bj oQB nnerring test— no Booncr seeu than lored. 



ibe^n 



Nor is thia by auy means my feeling alone ; it belongs to numbers <M 
good men and women who had known her much longer than myself, 
and by whom the question must have been well tested and settled in 
the affirmatiTo, as to whether true fnendsbip admits of more than one 
objeot. Like that great heaven which is in the boeom of God for as 
all, there is sometimes "a little heaven below" in the human heart, 
having "many mansioos" and many Inhabitants, and it is pleasant, as 
I gratefully lay down this poor pen, to feel that, whilst Mary Russell 
Mitford's large heart had within it many older and, 1 trust, worthier 
guests, without robbing them she could spare so large a share of good 
will for me. I would it were possible for me to pay a more adequate 
tribute to her memory. 



Ihaptcr |iiith. 
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Iv tlio eooTBC of these cbaptera I bave had, and if God spares mo mtky 
bavo again, much occohiou to epeok highly of tho lowly bum. Mj 
heart la ever vrith thorn ond in their Btruggles ; my trast is for them ; 
aod I would rather my^cif he the humhlcBt of thorn all than flatter any 
other class to ihojr injary. But lot my pen he just — jiiat to my feel- 
ings, my honest opinions and my theme, while repeating what I wrote 
At the time, that when on the 20tb of January, 1857, Death seized on 
hifl Once. John Henry the fifth Duke and fourteenth Earl of Rutland, 
he ehiUod one of tho largest and wnrmeat hearts in England — the heart 
of one wbo, thonij^h seventy years a duke, uotof forgot that be was a 
miui, and whuso life would probably hare given dignity to the mgat 
homely, as it threw a iastro around tho distinguished position to which 
in the ordof of Providence ho was bom. I was for twenty years the 
friend of a person who had been hig intimate friend moto than twice aa 
long, ami being myself in the concluding years of bis life one of his 
Grace's invited and intimate correspondents, I can apeak from mitdi 
hunelrd^ — as many others, probably, still better could. And — though, 
■lioald my writing of bim thus freely now cause the slightest pain to 
any nf hia noble relatives it would grieve me deeply — it would be dis- 
loyalty to my own best instincts were I to proceed with thiH series of 
" ReooUeeUonfl " without giving iiim in tbem a distinct and fitting place. 
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Born m he was, to the inburitance before bo was ten j-curm of 
princely tsrritary, and to bq incoma when be attoiucd bis impurity 
£100.000 a-year, besides a vast aam of ready money aL'cumuJated daring 
bis long minority — and scarcely more of his own educator than he was 
his own maker — it is wunderful bow at last his humftuity, or perhaps I 
had better say bis cbristianity, stood out from amid tbe apk'ad( 
nry, flattery, gayety, racket, and — I fear it may be added — the i 
anxiety, of bis ducal lot. '^'bilst respecting bimself, be scorned 
other being ; and. intensu in bis affections as honest to bis principles* 
be was in bis domestic relations a model, in his friondsbips nnJaltoriui 
and tbongb a bigb Tory and a churc-Iiman, asked me one day to 
gaest, and placed me at bis right hand at bis family table at B<:lvoif^ 
Castle, when be knew I was in tbe ueighbuurhood for tbe purpose of 
addressing a very bmnbls body of people at Grantbam, in behalf of 
their Biiaday school ; — whereas some ostensibly very liberal people of 
another town where I bad never before appeared as a lecturer without 
ft crowded anditury, long afterwards gave me "a tremendoas lotting 
alouo," for having once complied witb a request to do the same thing 
there. Such are among the puradoxos of human society ! 

As I have said on some other occasion, every house, like every per-j 
eon, has its ruling spirit. In one it may be acquisition, in another priddJ 
and in a third veneration, or any other cardinal principle of hnmanity; 
but no one well acquainted witb him could think of tbe late Duke, — 
nitb circle beyond circle oronnd bim, beginning with bis kindred and 
ending only with his remotest cottage tenantry, — without thinking at 
same time of ihr irwtl •juiiiiine ajleclion. Sucb was bis love of the beao- 
lifnl Duchess, bia wife, who died thirty yeara before liim, that her pri-J 
val^ apartments at Belvoir Castle, witb all there she most valued, wan' 
kept to tbe end of his life exactly as she loft them, — ^for to fiiia t 
never died ; while to tbe very last, in writing to liis friends, be was 
the btibit of alluding to bis family, (distinguished in politics or litem- 
ture though some of them had become,) as "my children. " Even when. 
in the feeblest health, he would still cheer bis friends of every rank 
with tbe most Uvuly letters, abonnding with genial sentiments ; and as 
for tbe poor, I believe he felt fur tbem all in bis inmost heart. His 
opinions of the best methods of benefitting tbeni, or bis politics at largtt 
it is not my province here to discuss. Ue never interfered irith ot 
quefltdoncd mine. 

Sprung on one side from tbe family of idauners, lords iu tbe twel 
century of Etbale in Northumberland ; and on tbe other side from 
Avenal«, Baesotts, and Vemons, of Haddon iu tbe Peak, the D'Alhii 
and Lords de Roes of Belvoir — families which bad caught kinship 
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ika WHV with many other families of note, including those of tbo Lord 
Wiltioiu Riissell who was behendeil, and the Dukos of SomerBet aud 
Bcanibrt— John Henry Manners, grnndeon of the celebrated Marijius of 
Onuihy, was born on the llh of January, 177S, and on the death of 
his Ekthor, the fourth duka of his line, was pJuced under the guardian- 
«lup of Mr. Pitt and the then Duke of Beaufort. He waa educated at 
Eton, and afterrrards entered the universitj of Cambridge, where he 
look his degree of M.A. in 1797. Immediately on attaining his ma- 
jorit;, be married Lady Elizabeth Hufrard, fifth daughter of Frederick, 
Ear) uf Ciirlislo, and in 1801, commenced rebuilding Belvoir Castle, in 
dt'signs for which and for the laying out of the adjacent gronndB, that 
bokatiA)! peeress is said to have assisted with a taste and skill that 
tnight hare been professional. Ho raised a regiment of militia on tfas 
thrratetted invasion of ISUB, afterwards going with it to Ireland, and 
uyean {Mssed on, naturally fell in more or less with the pureuita of 
tnost men of liis rank and time, on the turf, in the field, the political 
arena, or on the wild moors^ — yet not uiifrequently gave hie mind to 
tDAttcrs more gruve ; and whatever he did, ho did with alacrity and 
enlirety, so far as was possible. His great hoiiMes wore open for all 
of hospitality, iiud for pubhc gratification, from which no 
excluded. There mom than once the crowned hend had wel- 
there the ahociess foot of the poorest wanderer found rest, 
181 J was boru his Grace's eldest son, the present Duke, of whom 
delicttcy will forbid my saying more here than that I doubt if there be 
the world a ptreon of any rank having more affectionate regard for 
the memory' and traditions of a father. But the joy of that event was 
fiiltiiwed in sliotit two years by a serious calamity — the burning of a 
gruat part of Belvoir Castle, with much plate and many poiutuigs. in- 
duiling "The Nativity" by Sir Joshua Reynolds, valued at three 
thousand guiuoae. That event brought ont no little of the Duke's 
ripBtiing character — moat of all bis gratitude aud reverence, as waa 
indicalerd by a document pbioed under one of the towers of the renewed 
luJdjug, of which the following is a copy : — 

<lB Balmdar monuDg, Octobtr 36, I^IC, botvsen two uirl three o'dIooIc, tlie 
OiBit wai neileJ b; ■ meet airfnl, ilealrnotiiH anij olariuiag Are, wliii^li rorkann- 
■■imbls tine appeared to defy tliB ptrMvermg cSfartt of my uuTnurooa friends of all 
■Mil and i-lisBes. wtio gars Ibirir proBipt and aealum assiitanoe on tlia oRuaiion. 
II7 Um blcuiiig of Froilideiioe, Uieii man); olertiona were at teagtb crowned with 
■BOM*: aud tlie aoutb-ircst and aonth-eaat (routs were pteserTed pertent and en- 
lat. Ttia princifal part uf tli« plate, and more tliaa one bolf tho collestiun af 
F^ttuM ware uTed : and a mere; of ittll greater value lo tbe Dnebesg and me, (then 
timst at CliVTelejr Paik,) Wai the praurration uf our five dear cblidieo. and of 
tbi ■lioU taniil; lu the Caille. So tina la it, tliat eton at hit 




kn Umi^itj Qai ia mnuihl, uid tluit his (everset diipentutbtiB poiness eonti^iiB 
of oomfort to llie miiid of n obristiaa t It is with ■ deep sense of th« Knoe 
I. tud with a proper gnttilnde fnr tt]e mortry of God, thil I reeommence od 
this <1b; the rebnilding n( Uie north-west and nortb-eut bonis of Beltoir Cutle. 
(whioh were totallj desErnjed b; tlie fire.) hariiig contiaitled the snperiatendence 
of the building to the Ret. Sir Jobu Thoroton, knight, aasieted b; Hr. Thomas 
Tnmor u clerk of the works ; — falty ooniidiiig in their ability to toioper splendour 
with prudence, *nd oomTort wiHi eoonom;, bat more particnlU'Iy ooaecioas tli&t 

Eioept the Lord baild the house 

Their labour is bat lost that boild it. 

Bnt a fer greater calamity tban the fire, was the death, in 1825, after 
a Tery short iUnesa, of the Duchess — acknowledged by all who knew 
her to bo one of the moat beautiful of women, and scarcely less talented 
and accomphahed than beautiful. Like lier husband she had uon- 
Biderable taste and abihty ; they had conjointly written pleasant his- 
toriea of some of their continental trips, which were richly illnstrated 
by her pencil ; they had lived in wedded happiness more than twcuty- 
sii years, and as saja a well-written brochure published at Qrantham 
at the time of the Doke's decease, " sho was snatched from him in the 
prime of life, and in the posBeseiou of a mind whose comprehensive 
faculties were daily more and more develeping themsolveB." The 
mansolcnm which he erected over her remains at Belvoir is one of tho 
most tasteful and sublime works of its order. And there la a portrait 
of her in the Castle from which a large and admirable engraving was 
taken, and copies of it placed in houses associated with her memory, 
or given to partiuolar friends. It was perhaps twenty-seven years 
afterwards that tho Doke gave me one of them, companion to one he 
gave me of himself, both to bo held aa keepsakes, in a little house I 
had just furnished. I was myself at that time solitaiy enough, but 
such mementos made me feel less solitary, and one afternoon as I sat 
looking at the fine bnt chaste engraving, I could not help taking my 
pen and writing — 

Thon pecrleea indci to a mind. 

The lotelieat of her lovely kiodt 

I nlwityB thoaght the Graces three, 

Ci^til, fair forDi, I gazed ou thee ; 

I alicsys UioaiiLt the Huseg ulne, 

Till, Bvestestpictnte. tlioa vert mine i 

Dat thoQ bast made my OrMes toat. 

My Unses ten. fur erermore I 

How fnll of life and thongbt that face ! 

In all that &grue bow innob graee t 

Ami from those eyes what look* of loTc, 

The hsarls olall lo melt or mofe 7 
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Well may tiiy widow'd lord proDlalm 

Th; cberish'il Dame " n Bsinted tisme I " 
Well mKj he deem tbee, eTen jet, 
The " lovelieet, bwl, be eTer met I " 

On BeWoir'a lowera I see liiee bent, 
tfergujiig all tbo vala of Trent, 
Wlioie IsDilscape Eden's bloom doth lesTea, 
Whose etreom smileB back the liglit of betTeii : 
Wltile Eoglamd's birest bohb sod dsagbtore 
Are mirror'd ia its glowing waters ; 
Tet o'er the whole of that bnght scene 
ThoD reignest matchless, Beauty's qneen !, 

I see thi>o nalking Haddon'a balls, 
A bgbt amid their sliadowy walla ; 
Or, Tentoroqi, riding forth to seek. 
The wide- famed wonders of the Peak, 
Where Nstnre, queen o'er change and tiniH. 
Haa rear'd her mountain -thraoe suhliiiie ; 
let there, fair princsBS I eTen tbere. 
'Tis thine sweet Nature's fame to shsro I 

Thon art not dead — thou can'st not dio 1 
While art thns gi*eB thee to the eje : 
While historj to the mind doth giTe 
Thy deeds when hero 'twas thin« to livH ; 
Wbilo heavenly bope. with gunny wings, 
To whero thon dwelloat now opsprings ; 
While bitb dotb aU things crown with loie. 
And death below is Ufa aboTe. 

Thou art not dead — tbou nan'it not die '. 

Whate'er with beauty liglita the ofo. 

Wbata'er witb gooJnesa naims the soul, 

Bejond mortalitj'a coDtrol 

Tbencefortli, lile all things good, retains 

Fart in the life that knows no pains, 

In that blest Ephere where woe comes nerer. 

Bat joy once felt Is joy for eTer. 

Sooh warmth, such light, oft hast thou giTen, 

And, angel I enoh are thine — in Hearen. 

Derby. Feb. 14, 1B66. 

It It not tny object here to present an heriildio history of all tho 

irited or ftcliieved by a noblemaa who, in ench circnmstanees. 

age of fonr score, nor indeed to give a history at uU, but 

present a few of thoee good and genuine choracterieties which 

of his BtuTOundingB oonld never obscure, and to add what 

lb« title of this litte eBsay profeasea, a few of my own recollectiona of 

mD, and of the very natural courai! of ovonta which led in time tu 

WMfting like friendship. 
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It was a golden afternoon, early in the autnnm of 1S52. The spirea 
of Bakewell and Stanton nere tolegruphing the time of day to each 
other in reflected sunlight, with the bonny Wye, winding along the 
vole between them, mure bright than tliey ; while the hoary towers of 
Haddon, as the river sped along, studied their architectural hiitory in 
the clear mirror it lent. The Buniveraary foatival of the Bakewoll and 
High Peak Institute was going on in that famous " History of Norman 
Englsmd in stone." Every cotted mountain -side, every inhabited pas- 
toral dell, within a dozen miloa, had Bent some eager and lively mind, 
some worm and happy heart, or heart hoping to be happy there, to 
join the throng. Mnny people there were too from great diataneea 
— old M. Bally, the worthy phrenologist, for one. Lords, ladies and 
gentlemen wore mingling for the aouco with some hundreds uf the 
people whose inatitutioa ga^e the jubilee its name. And there, too, 
though seventy-five years of age, walking almost as erectly and looking 
as happy as the youngest, was the representative of the long line of the 
domain's ancient owners, the Duke of Rutland himself, with a kindly 
word for any who felt free to court it, and for some who did not. Afl 
evening came on, another distinguished person, the lute Duke of Devon- 
ahiro, arrived ; and I happened to be by when, in the great court near 
the entrance, the host gave hearty welcome to that noble gaosi and led 
him where the simple but cheery banquet was being held. Music 
and speeches — leas music and more Bpeeches followed, in which I re- 
member, besides the two dukes, Lord John Manners, the Rev. Canon 
Trevor, and some of the local gentry taking part. The Duke of 
Devonshire enjoyed the scene, but looked as if troubled by his deaf- 
ness, and made a short bnt genial and graceful speech ; Canon Trevor 
confessed that the effect upon him of the surrounding scenery, and the 
historical character of the place in which they were assembled, had 
made him almost too emotional for speaking at all. Lord John Man- 
ners gave a jaunty, jovial sort of address, flinging in some hints abool 
bodily as well as mental cultivation — a cheerful word or two (though 
without using the phrase) in favour of " maacular philosophy." The 
Bpeeches of the resident neighbours wcro naturaUy very congratulatory 
and complimentary of the titled visitors, especially of the Dnke of 
BuUoud. Bis appcoranco at the time was that of a hale, shrewd, polite, 
and somewhat /(((/< cr/^ man. Thoro was keenness as well as kindness 
in his glance — the kindness somewhat predominating. He had just the 
look that, as occasion might l>e. could assure a friend or — if he had one 
— repel a foe. Altogether he had the appearance of being t<!n or more 
years younger than he really was — much as though a trace of Uio smart 
young country gentlemui had threaded his whole life through and ^ 
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BQt oMitArftUnl yet, or as if a broAth of morning air had iiugomd niid 
•till mingled ivitb bb eveaing sHQshioo ; and his spcocb was decidedly 
tfao muet prartical, cohciho, and pointed uf tbem all. 

The speivkiua dooe, fireworkB of at! hues followed on the lawn outside, 
answering to the lights now etreuming from tlic large oriel and lattiL'ed 
windows, ftnd lliuging np to the towers and niinarettcd (.■himneya above, 
Rud over tbo trees and old terracea aronnd, a glow ao grand and 
•tntnge, not only from tho varied colours of tbe light, but from the 
ohjeeta it fell npon, as to make tho whole eceoe more like an "Arabian 
night's enttirt&iumeut " than anything having connoctioD with the read' 
ing^rDom of a quiet English market-towu like Bakcwell. And when 
the Ivo dukes hail left, the dance began iu that historical old ball-rooiu 
tif tthiek uU the world has eeeu drawtoge, or heard, 

\VlierB Dorotlij Vernon duiced of joM, 
And mm; » Vernon dunocd befoie. 

And it was a little alter this event that I wna made known to the Duka 
of ItutliUid. Among his most intimate friends for many, many yeari^, 
wu tbu laU> D'Ewea Coke, Esq., of Brookhill Hall, a genUeman of 
groat talent, both origiua) and acquired— a lover of art and tetters as 
mQ as of antiquitlee — and mingling with his various tnetes a love, too. 
of mmran^ing yoniig authors. From the days of my earliest literary 
tffbrta Mr. Coke had manifested a kindly wi.ih for my success, and ho 
it wu tbat was the first to make mo and my writings known to the 
I>uk«, who from that hour to the last showed a similar interest, as the 
laiMt of tho following letters tells : — 

Bflvoir Castle, Fcbrmiry 29, less. 
Sir, — lit ftffaiovleileing yntu Uttoi of tbe dth February, as veil as tlie copies of 
fta «ork, " Tiia P«a]t uid tho Plain," to wliioh I liad gnbacribed, I linro i^eat 
fkunm ill ••jing that not I nulj, bat others who ha>e pemssd msnj o( its {isges. 
ban U«fi gnUiy delif^Md with it. It hud to mo us owner of some of the scenes 
M gntpliicallj and beaatifnlly described inach |i1eBaniab1e anticipation attached to 
,&— ud I OUi tiulv aaj tliat such nntiiipnlion lins been more tliui Malised. I beg 
QmI jea nil] lieliei« me, «ith many good wishes, air, joar ler; taitlifd servant, 

Bamo daya afWr, in writing to Mr. Coke, his Grace added : — " I think 
Dr. Sponcer Hall's 'Peak and Plain' one of the most agreeable books 
t ever nod. I read it aloud in the evenings to my chiUlren. I havo 
caraptinMinted him upon it, and had a beautifully expressed letter from 
him in reply." 

!nie "***nta" of my early life referred to in tho subjoined letter 
Wf* tkeee : — At the age of sirteen, stimulated by reading the life of 
Dr. FnutUtn, I ran away from the home of my loving parents, lon^g 
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y own way ^H 
if them BeTariiH 



lor eome intellectual occuputiou, aud resolvtid to make u 
the world. My hardships during that time were some ( 
enough : ono was lying on the cold floor of a workshop in Lough- 
borough on a chill winter's night, when the bqow, driving through it 
groat hole at the bottom of tho door, made, as it accumalated at my 
side, a not very congenial bed-fellow. And when some twenty-five t>r 
six yoara afterwards I was invited to locture to the Philosopical Society 
of the town, and several of tho best people there were competing for 
me as a guest, a few of us went to look at tho old workshop (now a 
carpenter's), and picked np some abavings from tho spot I had lain 
on, to bring away as momontos. Having soon after to write the Duke, 
wlio knew Lsja^jithLtroagh so well, and feeling tho contrast between 
being a rnn-away boy on a snowy night and now a correspondent, in- 
vited too to bo a guest, of the lord-lieutenant of tho very connty, I 
enclosed ono or two of the shavings in my letter and gave him Bomo 
outline of the adventure. Hence the allusion to it here : — 

BtantoD WoodhoQEe, Deo. 19, 1863. 

Bir. — ^1 am bTonrod b; mure tlun one oommmiioatioD from yon, euh oontuuing 
matter iDterestiog in no oammon degree. I cnn aeanro jon that I was iteeplj' in- 
terested by tho detail given in ona of your lettere o[ oTanta in yoor early life— 
especially of an ftdiantarons night ipanb in the tawn of Longbbocoa^. I shall 
retain aod prosene (lie Hhsringa [ho miLdo a book-marker of one of tbem] from 
the oorpentei's shop, ktadly Beat iu jooc letter — a memoato hoaonrable to joa and 
most oreditnble to your feeliogii. 

I have to Ihaak you tor Die tronimiBBioa of the " Derby Mercury " of the 7th 
instant, which I will return should yoa desire to have it. You have been moat 
obligingly mindful of my wish iu the guarded intruJuotion into yom' lecture ot 
some lines in a letter of mine, ot the deairablGueea of a good underBlaniiing be- 
Iween the upper and lowor clasaea of oar great community, which can alone bo 
brought about bj the latter being made fully aware that they are cared (or by Iha 
former. Tbe notice which yon have taken of thow seutiments in my letter is a 
aooice ot much pride and gratificatioD to mo. 

I receiied with deep interest tbe preface which you hare written for (.he volanie 
of Poems by Mr. Edward Hind. It cannot fail to tntereat all wbo are deairous at 
noticing oppressed merit. Is it tbe intention to pnbtisb Mr. Hind's poems by (ab- 
Bcription ? In that cose I shall willingly place myself on tbe Ijat. I trust that be 
is recovering from the malady by whicb bo waa afflicted when yon wrote. — Toot 
very {aithfnl serrant, BovLitlD. 

Let mo bo jast to my &iend Edward Hind, a man of remarkable 
poetical genins, and with all the sensitivenosB of the poetical l«mpora- 
mentr Ho asked no help. But I knew he was very ill, and persv- 
cutod, and thought it only a duty to mention one of hia projected 
volumes to anyone who was likely to purchase it. There waa some- 
thing almost spontaneous — I was near saying intuitive — in the fine old 
Doku's Eympathy for him : as witness — 
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BeUoii Castle, April 3, 1854. 
taiices Iihto preveiitcd mo from notieing, Bod with muij 
with nliioh jon bSTB favniued me, accompuiUd too b; 
■ODU interettiog eittuts from newapmpers containing reports of yonr labonra. I 
«u niiiab grktiBed to obEerre Ihe reception jon mat at LeicBster and Langhboiough, 
uid penued villi deep interest jonr BSTeral addreBses su far aa thej were giien. 
t eta TttAilj aaderatand vbat interest yon most hare felt ia deliiering a leatare at 
I^mghborongti, after Uie anecdote joa related to me in one of yonr letters, as appU- 
ttbi* to jonr earlj life. I Biucerely hope that the world prospere irith yon, and 
tllBt yon are gradoally acquiring the elements of a happy latter enil of life. I had 
M IMlai a short time since &om oar mittaal friend. Mr. D'Ehcb Cuke, aiid he pro- 
Uiioneed himself tolerably nell, whieh I kaon vill giro yon pleasnre. I shall be 
TUT glad to hear that Mr. E. Hind is better. It has been with mneb gratiHcation 
Itiat t liaw looked throngh some of the pages of tlie Tolnnte of poems which yoa so 
Idndl; sent to me. oomposed by Mr. Hind. Piloted by your obaenrationB. I was 
fnabled Ui go at once to the gemg of the Tolmne, and tbey are Yery cleser Bod 
k^oable. I «m vary ansioos to aflimowledge the plenaure which I have in their 
[Mnual by tnnamittiag eometliing for his use. Would yon object to be the ra- 
Eipieat of it for bim f aiid belicTe me, yanr very sineere and faithful eerisut, 

Tli6 next ktter needs but little introduction. 

London , June IB. 1864. 

Bir, — Sines I receirod yonr letter of the lOtb Mij, I bara been «o assidooiulj 
or*iipted thai it has been oot n( ray power to acknowledge it and to asluTB yon uf 
tlic intereil with which I read ila aercral subjects— Erst and foremost the aoconnt 
of yonr recovery. 

I herewith transmit to jon the small token of respect for merit and talent which 
yon ara kind enough to say you will ptaee In the haoda of Mr. E. Hind. It will 
l^ve me mneh aatisbctioo to know that his core is permanent, and that he ia en- 
JuTiog lii» rt^oni to the society ot the bnsj world. 

I have lately been living with my regiment, and took an occasion one morning on 

pands to hate a word passed (or Henry W . He immediately oanie forward, 

and ha had a distinct recollection of the several interesting circumstances relating 
to Ilia early yean, mentioned in yonr letter. He is now a comely young man, and 
my adjalant gave turn a good character. The conduct of the regiment is extremely 
foei. lor with one thousand men in the large and hazardous toirn of Leicester we 
had only Are light pomshmcuta to inflict daring the whole training, and not one 
roort-nuutial. 

I ciliwrre that yon are about to enter apon a honse of yonr own at Derby. When 
I tttan to Belvoir Castle I shall have much pleasure in looking ont for one or two 
■rtieles to put into it, and shall be flattered by yonr acceptance of tliem. [TheM 
w*T« ill* line portraits of himself and Dnchcsa.] 

The eiprcBBion of "our mutual friend Hr. Coke " came, I Msure yon, very 
■latoially and sincerely &om my pen, and I am glad I used it, for what it elicited 
from yon in torn. 

With Uie repetition of an antions wiih for yonr renovated health and welfare, f 
beg yon to beUeve me your very EaithftU servant, Butumd. 

Tbo foUowing letter, with ito ilato on IraorJ hU Cirarti't) vikclit, tLo 
R«»ulation, is rbarBtleriBLic : — 
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D&rtiQoatli, RnEi>lTi([on BchooiiOT, Jnly T. 19S4 
Sir,— I don't like to detoia Ur. D'Ewea Coke's letter loader Lbftn is D«oos««rj'i^ 
therefore I rctom it. ' ■ ■ I oBn resdil; believe the taggeatioti jrou tbro^ 
□ul accounting tor the present cbsraotcrigtics of the popuIatioD D»ar IlkestoD. fix., ' ' 
t)iikt the; tie the desceadoDta of so immigrated body in rormcr dujB, or tliat of a 
mco nhich hna been kept diatioet daring the RomBj) or Saxon immigration!. 
I hare been on tbo coasts of Brittau;, in France, nhcro tlie Frenob 
whicb I spoke con]d not bo understood b; the population, and I iras obliged to ob- 
tain tlie aid of a Woliih sliip-uioster as an interpreter. The Wdib deiignate tbem- 
aelTM uoiuit Britons ; tbe inbabitanta of Brittanj are eilled Breloos ; and tbs 
Dumes of placea M* ni} similar in boUi conntriBB :^in Brittaa; Aber Vtaob, Aber 
Benoit, etc. ; in Waira, Ataonanr, Abei7Btwitb. etc. 

I was greatlj pteBsed b; a. ietter vbioU I recviied from Mr Hind n fen days biqcd ! 
but the troable whicli be took in writiiiK it was aaperemgatory, and far more tlisn 
ni; letter to bim desorred. — I remain vith th* baal vishes, your very faithful sar- 



The next Bpoaks toT itself. The allnsion to hia Ion ^-departed Ducbest 
is both Btriking tmd atfeuting. The reference to my letter aboat the 
poftuhera, who wore triod for killing Mr. Bngshaw, resulted from inj 
having been at the trial and carefully noted the men, who (as in my 
letter I said) were prone by their very constitution to field advenliu'o, 
and ought therefore to bo legitimately employed at home or in the 
colonies, in something by which their faculties would be properly exer- 
cised and gratified : — 

Newmarket. NoTember 13, 13S4. 

Sir. — In a letter which I received trata yon a short time since, yon asked m* 
whetfaer I wonld allow Ui. Hiod to dedicate a ralume of poems to mo. I am sii)< 
cerely rejoiced that he shniild bo restored 10 his interesting avocitiaii. ■ ■ ■- 
I ciDDot decline in this ease, baying hail much plensure in looking throogh Ur. 
Hind's lust puhlication : but I slisU be oblii^ed to bim unt to advertise tbe doilica- 
IJOD as being " b;r permissiun," having refused thin form to several others. 

The two Uerb^ahire newspapers to which ynur letter of the 30th nil. refcn, 
arrived safely. I have read them with mucb interest and now relnrn tbero, No- 
thing can be more powerful than the evidence referred to by you of Uie existenoe of 
a Dietj ruling the universe and superiiitending the destiny of everything having 
life in the world. 

Tun mention in tar too irarm terms tlie little present [of the portraits] which I 

directed to yon in Seplcmber. It aftordodme much pleasure. 

The terras in which yon allude U> tlie Doebess are not only IwautiFnl, bnt yon de- 
scribe her as if yon had seen her. I hare always said that I necet yet saw 
her equal, whether as to person or merit ; anil it is a singular coincidence that I 
am writing on ber hirtli-day, and immediately aller having oddreiaed ouu bnndred 
and thirty Yillagers who were assembled at my scat at Obevi^ley, near this pUos, on 
ber virtues and perfections, and after baling given oat to each in her sainted uama 
articles of bedding and clothing. I have in my possession a letter from Mr. Buok, 
tlio author of '■ Sablimilies of Mature." with whom I becanie acquainted in a vnrj > 
•eeidental manner, describiug her as she A]>pcared iu a ball-room at Bury St.] 
Ediunnda tlin vear of onr mkrrini;e. 
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wcteningi aince 1 had tbe pleaniro of reading to aBonip&i]; a[t«rdiDnei jaot 
taj iuUniUng letter to me on tlie tmbjesl nt tLe trial ot (lie pouoljara, witli wlinTri 
Mr. Bagsliair «a< go fttttll; eogagod iu August last od the river Wje. — Your vetj 
tuUihl lenuiE, Butlins. 

The winter following tho Unto of tho foregoing letter wiiB one of 
§tiv«re Buffuriugtiu tho good old I>aka,wluMe0iinatitati<ni wan endenti; 
(rfffcing np. But be wiotit somotiinua, nud tu some of liis friemls fre- 
qnoDlJv. When lio coulil nut write mnch he would direct one friend to 
coll upon naotliLT fur him ; and in tliut way his domeatii; ohiLploln, tho 
Re*. Philip Mules, called upon nte at Derby, with b. messnge as he was 
(Wsdiig tiiroiigh. On the 26th *of Marrh, 18G5, his Grace wrote me 
himsolf, otTerlDg his vote hy proxy to an allopathic friend of mine, can- 
didate for the office of physician to ou infirmary, and added ; — 

Uj luiiR and seriuns illDoai has prercnled me from aekiiDwledgiog maDj letters 
NUiTcil from lorlniu eorrcspondenta, anil among tbem one ai two front foa. 
Ttura *■■ nn oocaBJoil tot you to suppose tliat jour lines on mj lata Dnoliesa 
Mold in anj «aj offend ine. M}' adiairatioii of lier wbole being auil mj deTotioa 
la tlw moiuoi7 »' '""' mnllifarious perfootianB mstio it imposaible Tor me to think 
auj tiiw taken of her mBrila, or mij praiae of Iter, exaggerated ; and I read tlie 
tinea with deep inlcrest. 

Id one tetlcr yuii garo me an agreesbie dolsil of n joumej vhicb 700 made past 
Um [Stanton] Woodbonie. I was ftctnall; there at the time ; and bad jon heard 
•u at llie Reivalej Htntinn and bad jouiuejed so fki out of jour ordinar; roate as 
to haro oallsd there, I should bare been most liappj. 

It was here that, a fow years before occnrred a scene which is 
thus dcacribod by one of tho Duke's then guests : — " It happened that 
I and one ulhor private friend spent tho last day of the year ISIS, 
which happened to be Sunday, with his Grare at a small house of his 
in m very retired part of the Derbyshire hills. In the morning his 
Oneo and htetwo guests wiillced a couple of mileH to attend the ncarost 
ptac« of worship — a kind of echuol- house uhupel on one of his estates — 
but at night the Duke himself read family prayers for his domestic 
evu£r«gatioD, consisting of his two friends, a few of his ordinary ser- 
TBitta, who accompanied him to the Woodhouse, as the little mansion 
VM called, and a larger number of the inferior servants belonging to the 
locality. After the prayers his Grace read n short sermon— I tliink 
one of Paley's— and ailer that he addressed them by the title of his 
' kisd friends,' priusod them for the good order ' iu which they had 
eouducted their several duties in the last year,' expressed bis satisfac- 
tios at having, as he hoped, contributed in return to their welfare and 
happineas, and hoped that the year which was just about to begin, 
ought be i>qiiHlly propitious and prosperous to the whole domestic circlo 
■»d oimnin.'liuii of which ho was proud and happy to be. he would not 
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Ksponsiblu liead and gnid- 

appropriato aad toaohiog 

in detail than I bave been 

Hurt evening ; and it was fol- 

from the httle aadience, and 

your Grace,' which was Ten- 



m wt ISGfl, it tibe age of fonr score, died at 
n4 1^ oU frieod, Mr. D'Ewes Coke— an 
s OBtwardl^ and made no parade, 
Briri. in iriiich he was rich enough, 
I, to have had one of the finest 
r of good estates (which he 
1 Iff by an economy which, however, was 
smH'), he was brooght np to the bar. 
1 tt Imti Dtamaa, wbon, aa yonng men, they went 
tt*«MiA 1ig.illl Mil wgU kure risen to the highest rank in his 
fvAMis baft W' Uk daafiMM, which compelled him early to retire. 
OCMma«f hvafMaaasaad bia modes of manifesting them, it may not 
W ban a«l «f p^w Is say a |iiiiiinj. woid. He had a pecoliar theory 
vtimmnamd iiaitri. wba^ was — that the first persons having a right 
to Jkn OB tfaa fcojaea of the land are tbey who cnltivate it ; next, the 
poor «te MBUot btlp tbeaiselTee, — the landlords coming last and taking 
what laa be jutly ^Mred ; and this I believe he carried ont on hie dwq 
doanana. Waste of any kind was decidedly punfol to him, &om waste 
had to waale paper, whether belon^g to bimself or others. He bad 
much to dt> in tiis day with common 'inclosores ; yet be never therein 
forgot Hie rights of the poor, bnt arranged in every needful instance 
for leaving Ibem their moiety of recreation-ground. His sense of order 
was miUTelloas ; and, were he walking along the tnmpike road the 
letst stone ont of its place would catch bis attention, and cause lum to 
adjust it to its right position with his walking-stick, if he liad time. If 
he saw a piece of loose writing-paper lying about any of his mansions 
bo would pick it np and turn it with qniet dexterity into an envelope, 
nsisg also a small seal to prevent extravagance in sealing wax ; yet, 
not improbably, that very ouvelope would in dne time enclose a gift to 
some struggling worthy in literary, artistic or professional life ; or to 
some poor clergj-man's widow, or other decayed lady or gentleman, whom 
tba world was in danger of passmg by in the winter of their age. He 
a person of toll, open, tuteUigent and manly port, and not indif- 
i but rather the contrary, to his genealogy, connected in some 
Hth the ('Won Sacheverills, and uvfii the Planti^iiete, as well 
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fts nore nearly, some two ccnturioB bock, with a eocrotarj of tttato «ud 
a bishop ; bnt there was not an bamble coUage on bis estate beneatb 
hiB watchful care, or that, if oat of repair, woutiag drainage, or afflicted 
witb a downward-smoking cbimney, gnvo less pain to him than to the 
tenant until it was rectified ; aod I bavo good reason for knowing that 
at one time he paid an annaal sum to a doctor for attending to poor 
people far around him when tbe; woro out of health. Uia connsel re- 
garding their property was often songht by neighbonring landlords, one 
of the chief of whom, distressed by some complaining tenants, asked 
him to look over the part of his estate tbey occnpied and advise him 
what to do. Ce did oTer-Iook it, and enggcBtcd a lowering of the rents 
as the only jnst remedy, and it wan as readily complied with as if the 
suggestion had been to raise them. Ho wonld omit all needless show and 
parade that he might spend what they wonld have cost, in bnilding, 
endowing, and subscribing to schools and libiarios, or in providing for 
those whom some in his sphere would bavo loft to the parish or to chance. 
He knew the immcasnrnble distance there is between poUteness and 
fuss ; his contempt for flattery waa eqnal to his love of good scuse. 
And he had a gratefal benrt. While a boy at si'bool, another boy lent 
him money when his pockets had prematnrely collapsed. That school- 
fellow became a banker, and fifty years afterwards failed. The moment 
Mr. Coke heard of this misfortnno, he hurried off a note, offering his 
friend the use of his own best mansion, with the eervantB and plate. 
wbDe matters might be arranged,— an offer declined not the less grate* 
filUy because another arrangement had been already made. That be 
was not perfect is true ; but he certainly nover held himself np as a 
model, and the faultless alone may be lefl to cast stones at him. I 
Epeak of him according to the side he chiefly presented towards me ; 
and as he was one of my severest critics and sternest of advisers, so 
throogh all vicissitudes was ho a faithful friend. Ho was in most 
things caatioDs, and could on occasion indicate proud reserve ; bnt 
would I believe have braved the world, and oil its possible censure of 
appearances, rather than go a round-about way to his object or speak 
fitlsely. It is of him the Duke makes kindly mention here : — 

Bfllroir CaBtlo, March 39, 1860. 
8ir, — I regret muoli that two lolUre which jon haro had tha kinilnoss to write 
xid I the happinen to teceiTe, Bhoold bare been bo long nnacknowledgcd. My 
lualth bu ihown no sjmptomB of smendmeiit since it was taken aback on the 3IbI 
March, 18S5, audi feel great relaotsnceto write letters whioli I know mast be im- 
bued with the gloom generated b; disease. Bnt I eumot help thanking yon for 
tha eliHiaent tribute of respect wluuh foor letter of the 22iid iust. contains to the 
memoij of our mataal friend, poor D'Ewes Coke. We know little of what may be 
Ibe immediale deatinj of tt^at which is immortal — evor-liring — in us. when oar last 
brtalb ti diawii on earth ; for sin is, I fear, the masl oertain portion of onr worldli 
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mtieiitanpe, Bod □□ doabt Ur. Coke bait hia fmiltJeR. 
fircaly think k believer in the docthDca and reielatinnii of Ssored Writ t M 
so manir nttribuloB of oliriBtiaa beneVQlaQoe and oharitj towardB hia fallcM *_ 
we m&; eDi7 liira tlie nmonnt nbicli will be on tbe credit side of liis great MM' 
Ilis BOO (Mr. William Coke) infnnned me tliat bo bnd great pleaanre in hearing 
bota me catiBtanLl; vhile prostrate in bed diiriog the thre<> last weeks of hii Talu- 
sble life, uid I believe I did not misB more than tiro iaye during that period send- 
ing biiD a letter. 

I receired a moat intereitiiig letter tram jon of the dat« of tha 6th F«braary. 
M; capacities arc not equal to its reply at this monienl. I am eieeedingl; f^bla, 
and the mind keeps pace with ths body. I bsTU been unt of tbe Castle bat 
since tbo 16th of Deoeinber — enough withnut any other canae to impair the n 
lacaltieg, 

I can hare no objection to jonr presentation to Mr. GrcaTss of Ilia lines irhicl) 
owe eiietcnce to your ready and able pen, and which had mj never sullicisntly t( 
t>e lamented Dnebcsa for their subject. — I stiall ba moat happy to receive any ra- 
coUections of Mr. Coke. — Believe, me, sir, your TG17 failbful eervanl. Runj^raii 

Hearing &om mo that I was going to be ai Grantham nt Easter, by 
the desire of Home bometj but worthy people tbero, to give them an 
nddrosB, and kooving also that I wished to have a good aarfey of tbo 
Castle and the Valo of Bulvoir, the Dnke at once wrote me saying thnt 
ho hoped I would avail myself of all the oiyoyment I could derive from 
my visit to the neighboorhood, and asked mo to lunch with Lis ''family,'' 
adding he did not think he should be able to be at the lancheoD, bt^ 
would join tis afterwards. On my arrival it was manifest that everything 
had already been arranged, so far as was possible, fur my information 
and gratification. For many details this is not tbe occasion ; and to 
give an accurate history of all I saw, thought, and felt, in that magnl- 
ficent mansion, its gardens, and the adjacent lauds, — embracing vrithin 
all that tasto could desire, and commanding outside all thnt a view 
expanding into four or five countios could yield to one with whom 
lovo of tho picturesque from veriest childhood had been a passion. — 
would require not a little chapter like this, but a volume. Yet it ia 
not easy to pass on without a word or two. 

" SUnding upon a hill, a gentle liill, 

Oreeu aod of mild declivity^tbo Isat 

As 'twere the cape of a long ridge of saeb, 

Save thnt it lias no sea to lave its btae, 

But a most living landscape, Mid tbe «a<a 

Of wooda and corn-fields, and the abodes ofmetii" — 
Belvoir Castle ia among midland mansiuns one of the most beautiful na 
woU as one of the most conspicuous. Save that it is dnool in all its 
style and apperUiinments. it has little in common with Cbatsworlli, 
Uaddon, or Hardwick. Each of those distinguished places has its own 
peculiar attractions, uid so has this. Though without qneetion a Vii*U»^ 
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itAfteBtiiil, Strang and commocdiiig. it bae no frown, but eomewhat of 
B cbvorfiil smild, tts it looba in ono direction to Lincoln cnthedrol and 
ill nnother to Nottingham town luid caRtlo, and on nuiny nn ancient 
tom-r or epiro bceidos, shiuring the broad expanse of its mral reign. 
And nil vithin and intntedialoly around it is in good keeping. Tbere 
is eaongh of everytbing, witbout anytbing being overdone — much that 
or reeherche, but nothing elaborateJj or oppressively ornate, 
r could not be in any room, or at any point, without a sense 
n the atmosphere of surroundings moredigni£ed than ordinary, 
f some magic so tempered as to make him feel no stranger there. 
What is Ihia ? I have often csperiencod it in tho houses of the truly 
■ristocratic ; bnt not alwnys in the bougea of tbeir imitators. I sup- 
poM it comes moatly from this — that, whether in the sphere of great- 
■was or of humility, we breathe tho more freely, and feel the more 
happy, ill proportion ns tho spirit that presides over the spot is itself a 
geDiUDA and nnaS'ected one, and so catch its character. It is this that, 
though a coiirt«otis man will take off bis hat even in the cottage of a 
Ubouror. makes bim feel welcome and at caac in tho noble's palace. 

Ai KO hour appohited the Duke sunt for me to his private room. It 
was a toncbing sight which met me as I entered that apartment — and 
the memory of It is not baa affecting now, "Another, -yet tho samel" 
Wasted, wrinkled, and sitting before the fire in an old man's doze, 
with bis right baud placed slenderly round bis left wTist and hia bead 
bov«d down, was that noblest peer of ail his raee, — whoso cheery 
linnting cill hud boeu echoed a thousand times a thousand from wood 
and hill and o'ar the wide champaign, — the vigour and elasticity of 
whose »l«p. aud precision of aim, had rendered bim almost rivalleaa on 
tlu) monntnin moors — whose language, eloquent because of its earnest- 
new, had wou the applanaes of tliree-score yearR — who had appeared in 
hia ancient poluee in tlio Peak but a few automna before with so much 
Khh — and had even so recently been writing letters daily to cheer bis 
old dying friend at Brookliill 1 The difference in hia appearance from 
that festive-evening at Haddon to now was so startling that for the 
tmmient 1 could scarci'ly believe what 1 saw. Yet, no sooner did he 
hear my name than he arose almost erect : a genial light suddenly 
bndliul in his eyes and beamed through all his face ; it was as if winter 
had b a moment flushed into spring. There was more than a mere 
biaeh of the life of yoanger days in him still, and tbe warmth of bia 
wdcome — frank and cordial, bat more deferential t-o one hke mo than 
I Iml cipocted— it was not easy to forget. He t^ime away from tho 
flro, and taking bis sent at a large sqanro table covered, uay heaped, 
wttb biKik', papers, aud mitny a memento of old friondhhips, ho talkeil 




nitli me animatedly on topics tlmt he knew wonld pluaae me — repeated 
with manifest Bincerity some of hla former pruae of my bumble writings 
— asked queEtiona about several in whom he knew I felt an interest — 
spoke much and tenderly in memoiy of our departed friend Mr. Coke, 
while showing me hia photograph ; and then on hia handing me another 
photograph with a pleoaant assurance that there were few among the 
many about him ho vitlced more, I was of course agreeably eurpriaed 
to find that it was nti/ ouit. 

From some cause the Duke now felt better, and reaolvod to join the 
family party at lancheoD after all, taking the head of the table, with a 
chair for mo at his right hand ; — strange contraat to the cold winter's 
ni^ht I apent at Longhboroogh when a boy, and of wliich ho bad just 
sho^vn me in his room the treasured memento — that piece of wood 
shaving I bad once sent him I Holding aa a rule that, should anyone 
be admitted to a private table, and than, without cousont (A tho whole 
party, make it public by reporting what passes, be ought never to be 
I invited to another, I ought perhaps only to add to this pnssi^ tho re- 
nark that if, as somebody has Eoid, " one of the finest of the fine arts 
is, without eitravagant profoasious, to make a guest feel happy and 
that you are happy to see him," it never was practised better than at 
Belvoir that day. For once, however, a slight step or two beyond my 
rule may bo forgiven. Aa the hour flitted away it waa very pleasant to 
see bow the Duke revived, and before it waa gone he looked ahnoat oa 
bright and animated aa on the evening at Haddon Hall. One of tho 
points in our couveraation, on his part characteriatia, was the scmpu- 
lons way in which in eveiy case where an event was mentioned he re- 
quired llie dale of it. Thus it was, that at the conclusion of every 
matter of information, be gave a more than usually expectant and ex- 
acting glance, as with a voice iu keeping with it, he put interrogatively 
the two brief words — "The date?" which but for the next kind word 
or look that immediately followed might sometimes have shghtlj 
troubled one when unable to give it. The doctor having, before his 
Grace sat down, warned bim against much spoccb, it gave an oppor- 
tunity for others to say tho more. Lord John (Manners, who sat next 
me on my right kind) evidently with tho kindly purpose of giving mo 
an eaay topic, a*ked me if I happened to bo an agriculturist. My 
anewer was that I had some pleasant domains in tho field of thought — 
tho only field, except that of daily duty, I had much opportunity of 
cultivating, on whiiJi he smiled and aaid he had been with mo there. 
Then ho asked if I could tell him anything of the state of trade in 
Derby ; he know it was at the Umo very had in Nottingham. I said 
thers WHR an "Id joke about Nottingham being a ratlierww and Pcrtiv 
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place, aod it did so happen that, ht the time/Derby BOonied 
t of the two. Hia lordship then said that when he woa on n 
upon a bill affecting the framework- knit tera, it eingularly 
bj the evidence that, of the three towns, the oporatiTea in 
Leiceater were not nnifonnly so well off aa those of Nottingham, nor 
Ihoee of Nottingham aa those of Derby. Oould I accoant for that ? . 
My rsply was that it might be hard to do so without some thought ; 
but it did uccnr to me nt the moment that as Loicestor vas, (as it wbs 
at that time, hat is uot now), chiefly dependant on one maiiufocturo 
while Nottingham had two, and Derby, for its population, hud a greater 
variety of manafaatureB still, with the railway -plant besides, that might 
poesibly in some degree account for the difference — one branch of trade 
baiDg often better than another. Lord John's tone was that of a per- 
son deeply interested in snch questions, and he thought the reason I 
garo might partly account for the difference mentioned. Opposite to 
ne, a&d near her venerable father, sat Lady Adeliza Norman, and as 
abe now and then threw kindly words into the couversation, his aged 
Cue bad more than usual light. Her husband, the Kev. Frederick 
Normim, came in ailerwards— one of the moxt unaffected and qniot 
thongb earnest of clergymen. He it was who a few years afterwards 
did Sunday service in the old bani] netting- haU at Haddon, for a crowd of 
navvies employed on the Ambergate and Buitou line. Not far off, and 
amazingly like his own portrait then banging behind him, was tho Mar- 
qiita of Granby (the present noble Duke) with whom, after the party had 
risen, I hnd pleasant conversation about some of the picturesque scenery 
of tbe Peak. The rest of the family group that day consisted of Ur. 
George Norman, the Rev. P. Mules, private chaplain, and Dr. Parsons, 
Um» bmily physician. The Duke gave me, as he left me with the Mar- 
qai>, a genial good-bye, and about seven weeks afterwards I received 
Uie following : — 

BolYoir Ciille, Mftj 31, 1850. 
Dear lit, — I irrile bj deure of the Dnke. ■ • ■ He would have wrillL-ii 
binuilf, bat I ragret to saj he is id bed &nd nD&ble (u write. Ue vta seized last 
Vl*iatid»j week irith pain intemaUj, but I am liBpp; to raj he In mnch tuocu 
eombrtalile — though we are sUU vcr; auiiouB about him. — Bi^liove me, dev air. 
joora »otj fcithfiilly, Oiunbt. 

As Ms Grace recovered from this attack, I thought it would interest 
hint to hear a little bislory which I knew would have pleased Ur. Cuku 
had he bc^en living, so sent it. One of the friends of my youth, poor 
Tom Daubney, who bad found we tho "lodging on the cold, cold 
frraand" on the memorable night at Longbborough, and for whom 1 
altcnrards wrote several love letters, married early and died, after which 
Ua fint and therefore only child, " Lizzie," was born. Bhe in time 
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had grown up, wiis about to be married, and asked if I would Uke tbe 
place of her father at the wedding, and "pvo her away," I did bo, 
from my own hoaEe, at Derby, for dear Tom's sake ; and when th«^_ 
happy young conple had left, thinking over the strange conrse of e^ 
I wrote the letter to which, ia this following, the Duke oUudcs :— 

Bclioir CuBtte. September SO, ISSS. 
Dear Dr. Hall, — I am lorr; to haTe been obliged to leave nnaiiBwered doriug 90 
lung a period letteni from jon of much icteTeBt to the r«B4cr, and irliich proTed ao 
OKfieciall; to me. Alu I I am little abl« even nov to attempt ■ reply lo any of Uia 
pointg eaccessiiely (and I may add RuaceB>fiill;) traated apon in yoni lettera. 
Utider four giiidatii<c tlie pen seemB capable o( tluoviag light aod interest on any 
subject. * - ' It reminds me of a Scotcb keeper who, in praining tbe ei- 
cellent qtmlitiea of n pointer he had for sale, described him as being able to " maka 
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v tbe labours to which joar profeBsion eiposes yon, but I trnit that joat 
health has been unfficieotly gtont to bear yon throngh them nithont let or hindranoe. 
I am BOiry to say that since jou last heard of or from me, I am almost bed ridden ; 
on no day during tbe past eighteen or nineteen neeka hace I riBen from bed before 
the elack has lolled Gto p.m. ; and then only for three or four hoara. Nor hare I 
nineh hope held out to me of any improTSTnent at preaent. Tbe Que pari of the 
year ii oveft and that nhich is bo bteak and requires caation from all invalids ia 
coming on. My prospect ia not brilliant. But tliis I know well, that in rariou* 
ways I am able lo (race mercy in the Ebastisemeots and forbeariug of a beneflcant 
Creator. There does not appear to be muob chance of my recorering wholly un- 
leaa an improTcment Boon conunencea. I observe this opinion is somewhat oppo- 
site to what yon had beard of me when you wrote me on the 14th ult. 
Id that letter you clothed the history of " Turn Danbncy," with a de|[ree of inlereat 
which indnced me to read it again and again, and with increased sooner than 
diminished pleasure — thus inducing me to rejoice at your hann(i thoo^t me a 
worthy snccesBor of the late dear D'Ewes Coke, in being pnt into a knowledge of 
the facta relating to Mr. Danbney's daughter " Lizzie." I bepe yon bare ■ good 
acconnt of Iba Gist days of the yoong conple. 

In one of your letters yon gave me an acconnt of the Peace rejoicings at Derby. 
I suppose tboae who have been at Moscow will hate been atmoBt bhnded by ths 
dazila of MnsooTita magnificence. I hope there may not be a mingling of duit 
with the other article. Bat I haie oeTer been able to onraicl the mysteries of Uie 
late war from beginning to end. Why tlie Emperor of tbe French was so eager for 
peace con in my mind be acoonnted for in one way only, riz., ftom the reflection 
that another campaign might have witnessed tbe annihilation of the RuBsian naTy, 
which would have left England and France the only powers ju tbe posseasion of K 

I have written more than I am permitted generally at one silting, bnt I will not 
end without an assuranoo of my being, dear Dr. Uall, your sincere friend, 

RpTunn. 

In my fcpblo slate I mast save mj obaraeter for writing by adding tbe words 
" errors eicepted." 

Tu Die, tbe ability of that noble and venerable enfferer to write encb 
ige and after his long iUnesa is amazinf 
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r uoae thinka of the other numerotis Bud more pressing claijos un Iiih 
»Uaatiun at bucIi a tim«. It wonld bo sad ingratitmle on my part to 
ht it die ; anil if my chitdreu should titill possess it when I am gone, 
I tmet they may treasure it tenderly and reverently for the writer's 
sake, and mine. The next letter is the last he wrote me, and mast 
have beisa very nearly the last ho wrote to anyone : — 

BelToir Cnstle, DeRsuiber 26, IBSfl. 

Uj d«aT or, — Your vfr; kind Temdmbrance of me in the portrait of oar &iand 
D'KveB Coko. &fTurda mc the liigbest graLification. I vieh I cooid cxpresB tojmU 
u I bel on the cxcasion. The likeneea is remarkable when caught in a gond Ugbt. 
Itj htaltli is ao bnJ that jou mnat eicnae me for being abort in m; letter : but 
vhra I l«U jroD that m; last queition on going to bod for aererBl nighta past bu 
nlatsd to the poaaibilit; or mj life being preserved till the morning. ;ou will know 
ilial to write • aiugie line gives maob pain. I tinsoretf nisU jou well, and remain, 
dear au. todib tmlj, RuTi.u>it. 

H J aoa. Lord John Uannon. baa shown me joar interesting letter to him. 

The reader will not now wonder at the respect and regard I have 
dpreesud for eucb a genuine patrician. Twenty-five days from the 
ptttning of that letter the band that hold it was cold — the brain and the 
t tbat moved it, wore etill — and the body was noon after laid by the 
iid»of that of bis Dachesa, in the beautiful m.iusoloum he had buUt 
{m bcr near their Castled Home. Blessings on his memory I The 
fbOoving impressive lines, said to have been composed on his last 
hifth-dkv and a few days later, have more than once been attribijted 
la bia muse; bat I know tbat some of the family believe them to 
luiTO been composed by a elergj-man of tbe name of Wilson— or was 
it WiUdnaon ? Whether some good and sympatbetie pastor received 
tbe thoaghta from hix Ups in conversation and gave them rhythmical 
crprmeian, or tbey were adopted by bis Grace because of their aptness, 
I mmat toll ; but that they so well corresponded with his mood as to 
biwome associated with hia name at all, entitles them to a place in any 
record of his closing hours : — 

" Woleome troai Hearen sweet dawn anil sunrise bright, 
Tlial tell mn of mj birth-day, and of days 
And foan thnt have been mine — tbe; passed — and now 
Bing witb Uie nights and dnja that bleaa the Lord, 
Ptnieo Bim and magnifj Him for ever. 
The; paaa. In Him wbo gave me lite I am, 
And tliall bo, tbongh m; aun of Lealt^ bath set. 
Throogb tbe long sickness, and tbe lonel; huors, 
Tbe presence of m; God bis been my ligbt ; 
la him no darkness is — but all witbia 
Lumiuoas of his love, m; perTact endlesa day. 
I drink Bis goodneu from the ooontlnae hearts 
E« die«r« — Uieir amilea, their hapidnew are mine. 



Tlie trorld in whloh lo mlinj arc tit jo)-. 

Fatlier, U itill a world oljoj b> mo 

AdiI througli Um months of tono-n nill I dboer 

My poor n-eak heart witli thoaghts of nthers' blisB. 

And fnj for them a vcl&ra of bright days, 

Daja withont »pot, that thay may be bright hereafler ; 

Acd QMst for thoM moat dear to cat, and fcr liim, 

Neit to myself Bncoee ding in my Itoe, 

Inheritor of all that I have been — 

I.£nds. honoDra, and my name — heir of tliem all in Thtft 

Welcome, ansa en possoBiion, banra to coma, 

Te ni[niBtering apirita of my UaJier'a will. 

Whether je w»te me to the matin prime 

Df health re-orient, or. as atill ye pMa, 

But tooch my brow tbrongh many ■ sleepleBB nigtit. 

Ab with the gentle preaEore of a Mend. 

Comforting lofllj vbere hs cannot heal, 

Binfi me the antliem that I lore to hear. 

Sing with the days and uights that baTO been mino. 

Bing with the nights and daya that blesa the Lord, 

Praise Him and mo^niQ' Him tai etei. 

The wbeel of life turns elovly, the cold drops 

Fall slow upon the oistern of my heart ; 

But, my Barionr. deeper than my heart 

The fomitain is oFTby moat preoioua blood, 

Bhed to oleanse eTcry sin, heal eyer; noond^ 

Thy blood— 4eep rivor of the water of Kfe. 

Froah spring of tbe Immortal, oiftbe Pore as thua art pnre 

Thy Poaee giTB onto me— Thy Grace— tbe ComfiHter. 

I yet am in the world, bat all bow bol;, 

How calm and tdeet around. The world at reapen. 

Silence is stealing o'er me — the sweet sleep 

Till mom in Hearea : be hashed my aoul. This ititl 

And parting air : it is the breath of aogels — 

The soft low mosie lulls me to my rest, 

" The Spirit and the Bride aay eome " np hither, oodm. 

I comt. Farewell to time, sad honre, and years. 

Lost in the distance— yet from age to age 

Binging and maldnR melody — Piaiae ye the Lord. 

Farewell to those who lore me, As ye lore 

And think of me in tender memory, 

Uaiiy a br winter's mom and summer's ere, 

Bleaa ye the Ixird — loTe Him — and lire to Hiiu— 

Praise Him and magni^ Him for erer ." 
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AN IRISH CHIEF AND HIS PEOPLE. 



(May, 1866.) 

Many years back I was the friend and occasional guest of a family of 
some distinction, — the sire an nndoubted descendant of Brian Boroihme, 
one of the ancient kings of Ireland — his lady the sister of an English 
peer — and both connected in Tarious degrees with other houses of 
note in either country. The gentleman I allude to was owner of a 
large and beautiful estate in one of the midland counties of England, 
and of thirty thousand acres, or thereabouts, of all sorts of land — some 
wild, barren, and picturesque enough, but much of it richly arable and 
pastoral-— scattered over various parts of three counties in the sister 
island. Without being a pretentious, the good chief was in several re- 
spects a remarkable person. In build he was not unworthy of his tra- 
ditional descent. Though not so gigantic as his royal ancestor, it was 
manifest that no such frame as his ever sprang from a race of ordinary 
men. Tall, manly, frank, and warm, he was a great, favourite in the 
Knglish connty where he usually resided, and was solicited to become 
one of its representatives in parliament. This, however, he declined, 
but recommended his eon, whose name as a politician of the Conser- 
vative school, and whose untimely death, owing as was said to medical 
nuitreatment, will be well remembered by those who were famUiar with 
aflairs at the time. The chief himself was in politics ** Whig 




ftnd aomcthing more." In short, lie oaco told me in a playfti! way 
that he bclicvod he was more thoa half a Itadieal. Whatover might nr 
might not be the othor clemonta of his Irish heritage, it was certain 
he possessed that of nnbounded hospitolitj. His honso was the con- 
Btant resort of a crowd, amongst whom no doubt were manj who loved 
and respected both him and his giflcd lady, bnt many more who, it ia 
to be feared, so long as tboy could revel at bis board, and share the 
eports of the field which wore oarriod on most mngnificontlj and exten- 
sively around, cared too little about the cost to him and his. Aud 
certainly one thinlia that of all others his seat was the very place for 
attracting such. How clearly is its mentagraph defined to mo now I 
Its lawns, and viatas, and woods waving away for long miles on one 
side, and its artificial lake gleaming off into the blue distance on the 
other. Its old church hard hy; its foontain's " ribble-bihble " and 
rooks' deliberate calls at hand, and the " wild buck's bell " or fox's 
bark afar ; its boweriness and floweriness here, and wide- spreading, 
woll-herded forestry yonder ; with many a quiet, streamy dell aud 
sheltered, shrubby out -o' -the- way pcusive nook to be enjoyed at will, 
just for the finding ! No wonder that with a hbcrality still larger than 
such a liberal domain, when the potata-blight descended on its kindred 
Irish estates, consternation and gloom seized upon even that English 
elysinm, and aroused considerations as to tho propriety of closing its 
renowned hospitalities and proceeding to make the best of things, bad 
as thej had become, on tho othor side of the Channel. 

I did not know what it was that made such a family look with so 
much reliance on a person like myself at such a juncture. I had visited 
them, it was true, in brighter hours, and had been perhaps of some 
Lttle service to an invalid relative, and there might also have been 
Bometbing in writings of mine that had won their regard. My owu 
feeling towards them was one of most respectful good-will for the con- 
fidence and courtesy with which they had treated me from the first 
hour of our acijuaintancc ; and this was the simple and only relation in 
which I considered myself to ho standing towards them, when, in one 
of tho early months of 1849, a letter came to me at Brighton saying 
that, as they were abonl to leave their English estates for a residenos 
of some time in Ireland, and were going to have a largo farewell party 
before closing, they wished I wonld run over and he one of their guests 
on the occasion. I went, and it was indeed a remarkable gathering — 
a strange mingling of alt the constituents of a numerous connection in 
(vu exionaivo neighbourhood. Clergymen and foi-huntors, representa- 
tives of the army, the navy, and the law, hterary and professional men, 
relieved by a fair sprinkling of the gentle sex, all met — it woa oatai- 
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idbtjr to settle the nflkirsof n society for aiding poorpcople to emigrate, 
Imt in reality, as I have already Eoid, not Jess to celebrate the claeiiig (at 
least temporarily) of a long aeries of such scenes, onseted &om " Uto 
d*ya when George the Third wbm king." 

Next day there was still considerable throng and excitement with tLu 
gDSsts who bad remained over night — some of whom heli] conference 
(in one theme and some on another ; while others o^aia rode or rambled 
in the adjacent grounds, and some (to tbo great diKturbaoco of a large 
ea^ chained on an island in itit midst) took port in netting the lake 
for one of the finest takes of fish I ever saw— part of the proceeds of 
which were carted to a distant pond, nnd the rest distributed for &ying 
»11 over the ocigbbonrhood. Dnring these operations it was affecting 
to see the nomber of poor Irish people who, sure of the chiefs sympa- 
thy, had foond their way to him here, and were kindly treated. He 
took mo to one of the form-yards where an outhouse hod been converted 
by a poor family into the /ac simile of their Irish cabin, with a fire on 
the floor, and the doorway for a chimney. It was a touching sight. 
The matron of the half- famished gronp had died as they were leaving 
for England, beqneathing a baby which was still but a few weeks old, 
and which from the time of her death had been enckled by a goat that 
waa performing that motherly part as I stood by — the poor goat, in 
lorn, being treated by them all with much tender regard as " one of 
the family*" 

The dinner party at the Hall on the second day broken up, and moat 
of the other guests departed, I waa sitting alone in the library, reading, 
when a married daughter of my host and hostess came to me and said 
how much they wished I would stay with them daring their few remaining 
dnys in England, and then accompany her mother to their Irish destina- 
tion. They desired me the more, as a family friend, to take that part, 
since her lather, accompanied by a clerical &iend then in tbo house, 
would hare to leave almost immediately, and her mother would not be 
Tutdy to depart so soon. Her father would himself also like mo to stay 
to the hut, to put the family seal on some of the rooms she named, and 
tbco give him the seal itself with my own hands in Irolaud. Would I 
sot loudly comply with this wish ? 

It was a startling re<)aest. Why from nil their numerous connection 
■olect mo for this friendly office ? At first 1 did not see bow I could 
well ipare the time ; but, on being pressed again, said I would try. 
Their confidence, or reliance, itself seemed to lesve me no alternative. 
Baiides, being convinced that Ireland was of all the countries iu Europo 
Uut of which we Englixh people really knew about the least, and that I 
0|}Hlf know far too little, was another inducement to seize such oil 
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opportunity. Tberefure in due time, I was on Board the Bansheo, 
Holjhond and Dublin steamer, and a few diiys later ^ith the chief and 
bis kd; at their m&usion on the banks of the Shannon, Dearly oppoBite 
the rains of King Brian Boroihme's Castle of Carrig a GuiUan, — trao-; 
eition from London and Brighton as rapid and inexplicably strange aai 
was unanticipated ! 

Yet, was it ineiplicable ? It grew loss flo day by day. On my pi 
paring to return, the fine tail chief, in a tone and manner never to bt< 
forgotten, asked me if, being at the time ninglc, I had any tie to England. 
it would be impossible for me to break. From some cause ho felt ft< 
more than ordinary faith in my fidelity. Mistakes in the rent retu; 
had excited his suspicion. The friend who bad preceded me with hinl 
in this visit bad detected them ; aud if 1 would stny and look throng 
the books myself for the purpose of checking them, it might be a 
friendliness of the greatest importance to him. He wont still further, 
aud said it might lend to his asking mc if I would like to stay in Ireland 
altogether and take charge of some portion, if not the whole, of 
extensive property there ! 

What a singular position, to he so suddenly placed in ! Could it 
a dream ? Not exactly tliat. There was evidently some discrepancy 
in the hooka and consequent dissatisfaction with the agent, who said, 
however, that it was but a mistiike, which with B very little time granted 
him he should be able to sot right. As for me, being somewhat con- 
sulted as to what it might be best to do in the case, I had only to eajT' 
" dismiss him and let me take bis place," and it would have been im" 
mediately done, — whereupon 1 should have had guaranteed to 
per cent, upon £1G,000 annual rental, and been installed a justice of 
peace, while the old agent would have been a ruined and humbled man. 
But I took a contrary course, and to this hour am thankful for it. As 
I was aflerwords assured, the agent's accounts were in time satiafae. 
torily cleared up and settled. He retained his post, and I did mine — 
that of family friend still, acting also for the remaining two months of 
my stay as my host's parttcular companion and occasional amanneusis, 
which led to my seeing both him and Ireland in a light and aspect, to 
a person of my mental cast and temperament, peculiarly interesting. 

The oliief being fond of fislmig, as well as of agricultural experiments 
— disposed also to take advantage of liis present rosidence for making 
observations of his widely scattered estates— we oilen rambled or rode 
out together, sometimes to the falls of the Shannon, at Donass, some- 
times to greater distances. The chateau in which wo wore domiciled, 
though occupied for the present by the chief aud his lady, had been a 
pft to, and woe now, with its surrounding domains, owned by his e!de«t 
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eon. the meinbor of pnrliaineiit, to wbom I have Already oUuded. Irish 
in man; particulars, it was especially bo in betug, liko ulmuat oTory- 
thing else in the conntry, somewhat unfinished. Yet it wtta very bean- 
ttliilly situated. The firRt object catching my eye, on awtikiiig in the 
momingi was a dark old ruined castle — one of the same sort marking 
tUmost STery distinct estate in the landscape, whatever else might have 
Hpmng up in its neighbourhood. On the contrary side of the hoUBO 
arose a shadowy old rookery. Behind, a neat carriage -drive throngh a 
sbnbbery formed a link with the public road ; and beyond that some cul- 
tivated fields, dotted here and there with white- washed cabins, extended 
to the foot of a long, low wooded mountain, said to be the last vestige 
of an ancient forest. On the southward front was a broad terraco, the 
length of the house, and like it unfinished ; next a brief extent of lawn 
and meadow ; and at the outlet of the vista a noble sweep of the Shan- 
non, apparently nearly as wide as the Mersey at Liverpool, with its 
eahnun weirs, islands, passing ships and yachts, and a semi-cinjue of 
interesting country, slretching round from the Keeper mountain behind 
the city of Limerick on the left, and embracing (besides the ruins of 
Brian Boroihme's fortress and some dimly-developed scenes in county 
Kerry) the gray towers of Bnuratty as a closing point on the right ; a 
BUgnificent back-ground being formed by the sometimes snowy peaks 
ot th« Oaltees, striking up with an effect almost sublime into the pale 
and distant heaven. Such was the scene in which even tlien gaunt 
Funinfi was still at work ; and though the immediate employes on the 
estate were all indastrious and well-fed, it was not uncommon to see 
|iie<>pLe coming from the "outside" and dropping faint at the gate, one 
Kriag skeleton carrying another still further famiahcd, and both occa- 
■ionally falling together on our very path. Sometimes it was difficult to 
Icnow which to pity most on these occasions, my aged, dignified, and 
feeling host, or the poor people — come whence they might. After one 
■nch scone I saw him stand for a full minute with his eyes wandering 
OVtr thii beautiful landscape, then fixed awhile on space, as though ho 
MMBi ttiinking of all the wealth that had been wasted in the feasts of 
^HbE Jtua. He then smote his breast as if in self-reproach, and at 
^^■Bb foond relief in a gush of tears. Matters like these, and others 
^VHttay follow, remcml>er, my reader, I should never commit a breach 
of hospitality or personal confidence by telling here, but that I hiioir 
{tram the tenoor of some of our conversations) that were my old friend at 
l^is moment aUve be would have no objection whatever to my doing it. 
Bather the coutiury, for the sake of future times. 

Although the potato blight was now nearly over, its effoctj; wore not. 
There was jii»l outside the city of Limerick a new grave, like one of the 
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Hucient luBtorical tumuli, which hnd bccii recently rormci], upon tho 
principle of one trench (or grave) being made by throwiog ont the 
oarth to fill another. That grave, thns fnnnad in one mniith, contaiood 
nearly two thoOBiind bodies that had died of starvation or cholera, auil 
in the neighbouring union of NewcaaOe one contractor had audertakon 
to supply eight hundred coftins a-wcck I At Limerick not only the or- 
dinary poorhouse but a number of warelioases and hastily built shodB 
were filled with poor people — to eay nothing of the enormous number 
scantily aided with out-door help, chiefly in rations of Indian-corn meal. 
Such was the Btato of things, as, one sunny uAemoon, tlie chief and I 
turaod oat for a walk towards the mountain, when we fonnd leaning 
Bgoinet a dyke, nearly dead, a poor fellow belonging to another estate, 
who told us Ills name was Connor M'Inhemy. His body and legs were 
so cedematoso that an indenture made any where by pressure of the 
finger remained. On asking him how he came there, he said he had 
escaped from Limerick workhouse, where his wife had already died, 
and where two of his children would soon die too ; so he had come 
away that he might breathe the fresh tur, see the sunshine and noticpn* 
(wild flowers) once more, and die among his people. But, though be 
was an " outsider "—that is, not belonging to any of the chiefs estates, 
we had the poor fellow helped, cletuied, and fed, and before I camo 
away he was basking in the snnshine again, on tho side of a flowery 
dyke, not dying, but recovermg "entirely." 

Another day we went on a car far ofl' iato Connty Clare, where, after 
receiving the Fergus, tho Shannon, with its bnndred islets, broadens 
into one of the finest eetuariea in Europe. The escitoment created by 
a hve landlord among hia tonantry on those shores was to me amazing, 
and tho eccno altogether abounded in tho richest and oddest traits of 
human character, as well as the most picturesciuo hnos of country. 
One thing pleased me much : although nnmbora of the people were 
two, three, or even four years behind in their rent, not one eviction 
had taken place. It, however, added nothing to this solace to find 
that though there was not a single Protestant on tho whole estate, and 
bnt littlo produce of late, tfae landlord, as he told me, was rugnlarly 
paying " tithe " for every inch of it. 

It happened during my stay that the leases of two or three farms fell 
in, and tho chief himself, instead of tho agent, was resorted to by por- 
eons desirous of taking them. On our going out one day we were met 
by a fanner who, after paying hia comphments and getting a hearing, 
quietly pat into the chiefs haiiJa a roll of bank-notes (I believe to thtt 
amount of £200). " ^Vbat ia this for?" asked the old gentlomau. 
" Sure then, it's that your honour may order me to be set 4ia 
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for the farm that's at liborty, at ." " ludcci], I HhiiUdo nothiiig 

uf the sort; take them bauk," he replied, as bo handoil them nguin to 
iLe disappointed enitor, and tlien explained to me tbut !t was no un- 
rommoD thing in Ireland for teuimts thus to offer bribes to their land- 
lords B§ well as to tlio agents, middlemen, ^d bailiffs, whatover 
difficaltias there might ufterwardB be with regard to the rent. Nay, _ 
uow and then thej hod even come over to him in England with thut 
tomplatioD I Snch waa the anxiety for land in a country ao uompoiii- 
tircljr low in maaofacturcs. 

One day another person camo about a farm in a different spirit, and 
ui arrangumcnt was made that the chief should go over and pcramhu- 
lale it with him, and that I ahoold bo there for company. It had been 
my resolve from the first never to carry arms in Ireland— rather to the 
diiors disappointment, as he said it woidd be safer, and tlie people 
Qi-ud not know of it, " I beg your pardon," Baid I, " if yoa have a 
pistol in your pocket, it gives you a feeling, the feeling gives you a 
manner, and sax Irishman being qoiek and intuitive can see it in your 
»eiy eye," On the morning of our start to the farm in question, when 
ready lo muout the car, the chief looked at bis donble<barrel and asked 
his attendant servant if it were charged and in order. "All right, sir," 
nid the toun, "And how are you off yourself?" "All right," again 
unswered the man, taking out oud showing his well-gamished revolver. 
, ^u ; ' ' asked the old gentleman , as he turned to mc with a sig- 
glanco, and spoke with some emphaaia. "All right, too," I 
-perhaps somewhat Innghingly. " Let me see what you've 
igmvoly Baid, on which I showed him my naked hands. "Ah I" 
be kanteriugly observed, " a deal of nee you'd be to me if anybody at- 
laeltcd us I " Feeling my heart grow auddonly warmer nud larger as 
he said this, and probably also with a flashing face, I drew to him 
boldly hat respectfully, saying, " Sir, I have one particular favour to 
uk of you before we start." " What is that ?" he enquired, vrith a 
Kubdnod Borprise. " Only this," I answered, " that if any one offers 
lo molest you while we ore ont, yoo will allow me the privilege of 
imttiog my person immediately between yours and danger 1 " During 
the whole of my remaining stay he never spoke to me about arms again. 

When we reached the farm, whieh was distant about fifteen English 
miles, the farmer who wished to be tenant was already there, and with 
him another man, simply a peaaant, but so like Daniel O'Connell, in 
bodily figure, height, port, round face, active eye, dark hair, curia and 
all, that— except for the difference of dresa and circumstancos — ho 
might have been the celebrated politician's " dop pie -ganger." Nor wnn 
thai nil ; from the firnt couiniencement of the uarvey to its finish, hu 




played tho part of an " agitator," an though it wns im|}ortaiit that ho 
should take more than a mere observer's share iu the proceeding):. 
Nnj, even whea checked, he took it oil with exeooding good humour, 
yet olwitys consoled himself by immediately recommencing. But to 
me tho most amnsiog and characteristic touch of tho whole basinees 
_ waa at its close. The perambulation completed, and tho whole party 
gathered near a cluster of trees, ut the coruer of a field, tho chief and 
the tenant*cipectant proceeded to make their cal(!ulntioaa previous to 
negotiating the terms. The fanner went down on bis hams upon the 
grass, and tnming up his ahue-solu for a slate, began to make figores 
upon it with a bit of lime he bad picked up for chalk. Tho laudlord, 
who had taken ont bis pocket-book, and written on one of its leaves 
while resting it against a tree, looked down at the farmer and sold— 
"Now, my calculation is mtido, and written hero; when yours is 
finished, tell mc what rent you'll ofl'or, and I will show yon what I've 
written ; wo shall then see how near we come : wo uan discuss tho 
difference afterwards." " Ready ! ye'r honour." said Patrick, spriug- 
ing up and naming tlie rent he would be glad to pay. " Look here,' 
said the chief, holding the book towards him : the Inn-lloni't /;/»»■« 
tallUJ exactly iriih Ike tenant's bid. No further negotiation was needed 
tho farm was let, and in lialf-an-hour afterwards we were oiamining 
some of the blithe, witty, and iutelhgent children of a distant school. 
Little need for arms, that day ! Yot was it ijuite possible that the land 
lord might know of some reasons for fearing danger where n visitor, 
new to all the circumstances, might not ; as witness one of our Bub- 
Beqnent adventures. 

It wns the last week in April, and the country around was glowing 
in all tho beauty of an Irish spring, when tho chief, one of his sons. 
and myself, went partly by rail and then on the saddle, to give hasty 
snpervision of an estate, comprising an entiro electoral division near 
the border of the counties of Limerick and Tipporary. We were met 
at the railway station by a number of tenants, who, boring greeted 
their landlord and placed their best horses at our service, fell behind 
and formed a regular cavalcade while escorting ns to tho little central 
town of the district, almost every brick and stone of which, as well as 
every acre of tlie country for several miles round it, belonged nominally 
to the chief — though some portions of it yielded little, as one of his 
ancestors had lavishly given large slices away to his needy friends on 
perpetual leases, at rents it would never give them tho least tronblo 

Tho littlo town itself on this occasion — the real presence of a land- 
lord being 80 rare — presented a lively but not all eheerfnl sc-itu. Ever; 



a nn the estate who cuuld raiae a hnrso or a miile soon jciDed the 
ea^alcado ; and tho§e who nore not rich enoagh for that came on foot 
Id awoU Uie uruwd, — most of them having some congrntitlittion, peti- 
tion, or compliunt, which they were nniious to prefer. Many of their 
iiM|ui!stB wonlJ hs»e strncli sorao of onr English proprietors with con- 
pteruation, their objof t being perhaps not only to obtain forgivenoBH of 
or threo yoars' runt, bnt to get some bonus besides, suffii;ioiitly 
large to pay the ]>iifi»age of ti whole family to Aniitrica. And in trnlh 
th«r« was no dispute about a landmark — no wrong between relativo.and 
.relatiTBi or neighbour and neighbour, though smothered up fur years — 
tut h'jpe delayed — no service, real or imaginary, unrequited — no want 
'Of any kind — that they did not seem to thinli could now be satisfactorily 
iMttlod, 80 unlimited was their faith in the influcnoo of their landlord. 

Od his oxking me to take memoranda for him, as it was impossible 
ka could pay attention to them all, since some of them, old widows and 
Bhildreu, rame clinging to his elirrups enough to pull him off his 
InUanee, tliey then rushed from him to me, whilst ho rode a little for- 
mrd. Dut the memoranda I was allowed to make were few, bo fast 
did the crowd around mo increase and their entreaties multiply as I 
inoA to write. In truth, it took nearly all my skill to keep them from 
under my horse's feet ; and when I lifted my eyes and saw the caval- 
t*da ftlreaily winding away, two brothers who had some dispute about 
■hating their mother's small holding, both clung to the stirmps, and 
nn by my aide nearly half a mile, reiterating their plea. 

Wu were bound to the survey of some drainage works going on at a 
(onaidenible distance among the mountains ; and on arriving at length 
*t the head of a streamy glen, where a natural fountain was gushing 
imlly from the rock, we halted to take refreshment ; but I bad scarcely 
dinoountod when the two brothers I had left miles away, in tlie plain, 
bfing tttkun a short cut were with me once more that day (and after 
■)ut on another day at Limerick), renewing their story, and women and 
ctiildraa were Doming in groups from all the cabins we could count 

But it was now past noon, and as we were mounted again, there was 
« iluh of the romantic in the landscape itself, and in our relation to it, 
irTwirtnhly charming. We were now at about mid-height on the breast 
(if tbe Gnanavon mountain, and very near the confines of the two conn- 
tie* already named. Backing out of the procession, I lingered somc- 
wtiat apart, the better to catch and retain its character. Still winding 
apmtfila, tho cavalcade kept on its course — the old chief at its bead, 
vith that noble frame-work of the Irish giant inlaid with some ti-aits n{ 
lb* Bngtiah Minirr twfittitjg him well. Kut hnw unlike was all the rest 
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of the scene to anythiiig we ever behold in Engknil I The f 
nearly oil in their long cloFtks and capes, and their slonched hats, i 
lag little to make their costumo completely Spanish, and many of U 
talking in their ancient latigaage too. The eager pedestrians in their 
motley dress, some of them walking with, and others shonldering their 
shilelaghs ; at one time spreading oat &om, and at another closing up 
*ith and nmning alongside the horsemen ; and women and children in 
costume eqnally picturcsqoo, gathered or nmning here and there, both 
on the heighte above and the plain below, to watch the passing spec- 
tacle 1 Such was the eceao one instant, yet changed the next. Fur 
now we had come to a natural platform in the bosom of the bills, wore 
resting oar horses, and gazing with its owner (not without emotion) on 
the vast and variegated expanse, all glowing as it was, beneath as soft 
and bright a sky as ever ravished the heart of an Italian painter. Un- 
coiling itself in the middle of the plain was a shining river, oiid on ita 
banks the town through which we had come, dwindled in the distance 
to a tiny hamlet. Here, comparatively near to us, crambled the luw 
mins of an abbey. Yonder, afiir, were the towers of old castles, witb 
Gelds around them diminished in that perspective to the size of dia- 
monds. The smoke of white cabins in the mid-view curled up in slow 
and graceful columns, while that of those in the distance oast a filmy 
haze, scarcely more dense than is often occasioned by the intense snu- 
shine of a summer day. The bright peaks of some monntuns beyond 
all, complolt'd the prospect. And there, in the position I haTo de- 
scribed, sat the owner on his steed with his son and successor, alao 
well mounted, by his side, and his peasantry aromid him, o'er-gasing 
the whole. My friend, to whom I am relating this simple tale of truth, 
do you not envy him ? If so, let mo further teU yon that ho had the 
credit of being as good a landlord, with as good a tenantry, as any in 
that part of the kingdom. For the greater part of that land ho had 
himself to pay a specific snm for tithes, and fur no inconeidDrable por- 
tion of it the poor-rates too. Yet mark. Such had been the effect of 
the great potato blight, and so nnfortunato the dependence of the main 
bulk of the population on the potato alone, that there were scarcely 
half-a-dozen persons among all who bad gathered to greet his orrivnl, 
who were not one, two, or three years behind in the payment of their 
rent ; and on our descending again to the town in the afternoon, the 
implorings of the poor for a triQe of money to buy food with were so 
general and heart-rending, that we were obhged at last to tear onrselvca 
away to escape them I 

Yet was not the chiefs visit without good effect. About a week nfler 
that day his agent was fitting to receive vents in Limerick, and he, 
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^ompanicd bjr the saxae son and myself, wae oIbo tbore, < 
who bad long been employed oa Llmt estate as a bailiff wae 
before him. Wbftt I am etntiog, from bcgiiming to cod of the chapter, 
is simple matter uf fact ; but niuueB are withheld for obvious reasons. 
£acoiiraged by the preacuco of their hmiUord to expect JDstico and 
luutDctioo, th« tenants en iiutiae bccitme accuEors of the builiff. His 
yoaitioD botweoa the i^cnt and them — oud let me add that bo was 
of thoir own cotintrymea — had givun him an opportunity of dclud- 
tog them with the bchof that he had almust tmhmited influence at bead- 
'^iiftrt«r9, and to he aecnre of his good wl! and their "holdings'" they 
nnst ba continaally hrihimj him. It was, however, understood that 
Uiis most be done on principles that would preclude any chance of his 
Aflerwards being accused, and must therefore be managed through the 
tnedincu of a villainous "go-hotwoen." 

The landlord and agent sat at the head of the table as the accused 
huliff ms called in and the tenants appeared. One tenant, who was 
•Isg K poor-law guardian, said he had once bribed the bailiff with five 
^onds, and that it was paid through the medium just mentioned, who 
•Jso was called in to explain. This Ingenious person was a little the 
«ur«v fur whiaky, and looked the very viUoin he proclaimed himself to 
be, ae be naid it was not Ave pounds, but three, and was not given him 
lo luuid to the bailiff at all. but to bribe him to Here unfold- 
ing his arras, compressing his lips, and tossing back his head, he gavo 
« Kignificant twirl and a load snap with his finger and thumb, to imply 
tiiat it was to bribe him to commit a murder ! On the landlord asking 
Itim if be performed that part of the bargain, he answered, pointing to 
tanant with a contemptuous sneer, ' ' Not likely then ! Why should 
m my neck into a string to servo him!" "But (continneJ the 
Undlord) do yon think it right to receive money with such an undcr- 
Answor — "And why should I not think it right to take 
the monoy when a man is fool enongh to offer it me ? Surely, when 
I muit the money I can take it, without doing the deed." Landlord — 
"And do yoD moan to say, standing coolly there as you do, that you 
wiiild take sncfa an offer at auy time were it mode to you?" The 
of the reply lo tiiis question was even more characteristic than 
Vh) words. Partly unfolding his arms, poking bis head fom-ard, letting 
Ui bA arm still remain across bis broast, but raising liis right forc- 
i^tar lo the level of his check, and speaking every word deliberately 
■od aunMtlT aa from his throat, the fellow said — " If your honour 
«m ynaritelf to make me snch an offer, when I had no money, I would 
lUvit; bat it does not follow that I would do any more. " Signili- 
'inl Inekn were «hot over the tabic from eve to eve. and wo each drew 
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probably much to regret and correct, as well also as much to love ; bd;! 
I do not see why there should not be as glorious a future for Ireland as 
fbr the rest, — a happiness that, however, will not be gained by its 
culiiYation of discontent or its succumbing to despair ; not by submis- 
sion to enstoms of extortion and bribery like those just mentioned, and 
the consequent nursing of smothered rancour such injustice is sure to 
beget ; not on one side by invidious sarcasm, invective, and exasper- 
ating caricature, nor on the other by cherished jealousy and hate ; 
bat rather by an equitable, blessed and beautiful blending with English 
independence, Scottish perseverance, and Welsh regard for order, that 
genuine Hibernian warmth and wit which all the world admires, and 
which thus interfosed, by enlightened and mutually beneficial reci- 
procities, would }n time make our united national character one of the 
most loveable as well as one of the most honourable the world has 
ever known. 

Taking leave (not without regret on both sides) of the chief and his 
lady, about the beginning of June, I spent a few weeks among other 
firiends, then came away by the Nimrod steamer from Cork. The 
scenery of the Lee and the Cove rose around in all its verdant beauty ; 
the calm Atlantic, as we skirted it, stretched out, blue and bright as 
the heaven it reflected ; and then, when evening came on and the sun 
dipped down among the Wexford mountains, I felt a strange mingling 
of gladness and sadness for all I was leaving behind me — glad of a 
clearer acquaintance with much that I had but very faintly, if at all, 
imagined before, and praying for the dawn of that bright and better 
day, when man with man, and nation with nation, wherever men can 
dwell, shall have learnt to < Mo justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
before God,'* and green Erin shall enjoy, with her kindred isles, her 
fall share in the blessings of the world^s new spring. 
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In thu ItLii^Bge of my intonac, IntttUoctnal and etoqaent fnend, I 
Rov. W. H. Wvlio, author of "AjTshire Streama" — Where, "coming 
dovm from the loao mossy tarn on tho field of Drmnclog, in Scotland, at 
which the comities of Lanark and Ayr nnit*) ; from Loudoun's 'bonny 
wouds and braea,' sacred to the memory of Moira, and of that fair but 
LU-fated daughter of his ancient boose, tho Lady Flora Hagtmga, as 
well as to tho sweetly-plaintive muse of poor Robert TimnahiU ; from 
Kilmarnock, the littlo 'Ayrshire Manchester' where Robert Bnma 
foimd hie first frieudi) and his first priutcr ; from Dundonald, favonrito 
seat of the Scottish king Robert II., in whose ruined caalle (fine relio 
though it really is) Samuel Johnson exclaimed to James Boswell ' What 
a rat-hole for a king to die in I ' — the river Irvine, after gathering many 
other waters of ' stream-loving CoUa ' in its course, finds its way to 
the sea right opposite to tho Isle of Arran, and gives its own name to 
the quiet town standing at the head of its estnary — in one of tho minor 
streets of which town is a little house, wherein might recently be heard 
a weaver's shuttle, whUe over the lowly door is an inscription in native 
stone, telling that there James Montgomery tho poot was bom on the 
■Ith of November, 1771." 

Another scene. Where from the dark moors of Dorbysbiro descend 
iutu Yorkshire, and converge at Sheffield, tho musical strenuB uf llui . 
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fft which Elien^zur EliioU colU " Nuturu's thwiirtcil nlutd," nnd 
)be Bheaf. which ho anj-a " mourns in Eden," there arise pictoresque 
« on over; hand. These, or several of tbem, are now in some 
«i«eB marred bat in others mach beautified by numeroUH buildings, 
Btaniliug alone or in elost^rs, or eiteuding in st&telj line, and looking 
down upon n cemetery than which one in all rcapects more appropriate 
for a poet it would bo difficult in a long journey to find. And tt was 
liigh on one of those slopes, at a place called the Mount, that Jamea 
>Dtgomery spent the last and calmest days of his interesting life ; aa 
is in that cemetery below, where they were deposited in the presence 
I of assembled thousands, that his honoured ashea now sleep. 

The career of James Montgomery by which the two remote districts 
namud are lii^od in the mind was in many particulars a very remark* 
nhlo one. With a fnune by no moans robust, a constitutional timidity 
of a sort that oll«Q made him appear one of the most sensitive and 
rcak of men, and a modesty that might easily be mistaken for, if it did 
not absolutely shrink iuto shyness, he was yet in some respects, and 
on great occasions, one of the bravest of men. He dared a good deal 
fur freedom, and was martyred for that temerity. Ho sang the song of 
the oppressed, but for many years got httlo in return save the opprea- 
I bate. The negro of the West Indies and that poor negro of 
EuglAod, the tittle chimney sweep, the traditional "climbing boy," 
had championship, not only of his muse bat of bis purse and speech. 
And there is one fine thread in the web of his life of which I doubt 
mnch if the world is at all aware. I have heard tt said — nnd in a 
quarter entitled to Ewme credit— that, notwithstanding his great store 
of tender love, a delicate sense of justice to the future induced him 
Talnntaiily to forego all tho comforts and solaces of a lot which the 
sugority of those who knew him woold hardly think bim otherwise 
than eminently gifted to eigoy and bless ; and hence tho reason of bis 
uning a bachelor for life. Intense above all, perhaps, was bis 
derotioo to Lhe cause of missions to the heathen — •especially of tho 
Moravian mission. Id the Moravian fraternity having been bom, and 
owing to it his edacatioii, be cherished a filial love for its institutions 
genorally, but particularly for that one, which was proved by lus lend- 
ing it his oxertions at every coll. 

John Montgomery, his fiitber, a native of Ireland, having joined tbo 
Manvian brotherhood settled at Oraco Hill, in the county of Antrim, 
■ appointed thence to take charge of one of their httlo societies at 
]ivaui, where, as we have seen, his second child, tho poet, was bom. 
Four y«ara after that tho parents returned to Ireland, whence James 
<n», at the age of six years, brought to Eugland, and placed at the 




Brethren's celebrated scbool at Fiilnofk. near Leodn, I have kiiowu 
BBvoral men, some of them not Moranana, who were edneated tUeru, 
the lato Mr. William Laog, of Glaafjow, among the nnmbor ; and wheu 
tlie latter gentleman spoke to me of the place and his early as^ociatiuo 
with it, his eyes were Bwimming with tears of affection, noiwithBtanding 
the strict discipline to which he had been subjected. Nothing waa in- 
cnlcated or aanctioned there that did not tend to the formation and 
development of a religious character. The literature indulged In must 
therefore have been very select. But it included the "Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress," "RobioBon Crusoe," and "Cuwper's Poems," in addition to tbd 
great Book of Scripture, which would be the better read for the scarcity 
of other books, and never can bo well read without opening to the truly 
poetical mind, at any ago, an inikiito heaven, not only of lovo and 
truth, but of beauty and giuudeur, which no other reading mii, and in 
which James Montgomery's was the very soul to breathe as in Its 
native air. With sach lore, and looking to Cowper as & model, ho 
began to compose at a very early ago ; and ere his tentli year had 
passed he had Med with maaascript a volume echoing the spirit of his 
readings. 

" He Bttuck ths Ijre'g divineiit taoe, 
And, toncbing enrtli, it renobed to henrea." 
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Ten years Montgomery remained at Fulueck, his two brothers b 
with him part of that time, and bia parents in the West Indies, devoted 
to missionary labour there. 

Strangely, as he grew into yonthhood, the Brethren, after first hoping 
to make a teachor of him, thought him better fitted for shop -keeping, 
and found a place for him in that capacity at Mirlield, when, according 
to his own ncconnt of himself, he was "a slim, carrotty- headed lad of 
sixteen, misspending his time iu the composition of music and blowing 
his brains oat with a hautboy." The life there was aJtogeUier nufit fur 
him, and one fine Sunday in 1789, with a change of linen in bia hand 
and three shillings and sixpence in his pocket, he " walked off into the 
wide world," and in a public-house at Wentworth met with a lad. who 
told him of a situation at Wath, which, with the consent of the Brethren, 
ha took, and, meeting with a good master, remained there a year. 
Then he went on a literary adveuturo to London ; made some not very 
anccessful attempts at composition while employed at a shop iu Pater- 
noster-row ; after a time returned to Wath, wboro be was welt received 
by his old friends, and enbseq^aently took the situation of clerk in tho 
e of " The Sheffield Register," pablished by Mr. Joseph Gales, in 
m-m place called the Uartsbead in that town. Hero was exercise ibr hia 
■Ueraiy talent. Ho wrote tasteful and interesting paragraphs for the 
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paper ; lus mftsler admired them, and entrnfltcd moro uud moro of that 
euipluymeiit to the writer. By this time tho Freiidi Itevolutiun had 
hroken nat ; the " Sheffield Register " ntis on the side of &ee diacus- 
uon ; free pamphletB were printed at ita offitio ; the government marked 
its pabliaher, who sought safety in flight: tho paper expired, and, with 
the tiasiHtance of a gentleman Denied Naylor, Montgomery immediately 
resuscitated it onder the more poetical title of the "Iris." The "Iria" 
declared its attachment to the constitntion, and on its own pitrt avoided 
ntreme politics, but copied from other commentators rather freely. 
There are now on my table two of ita early nnmbers — one for July 14, 
1807, the other for December 20. 1808. I wish it woro possible to 
give a Jne mitilt of each — its threepence -halfpenny govemmont stamp 
and all. It appears to the eye simply a demy sheet, printed in foUo, 
*nd ita price was ((j^pcmtc, Wlien I was myself co-editor of the "Iris," 
Uuity-fbor years after, it contained about three times the matter for 
■boat half the price, and was printed on paper as mueh finer in texture 
u is a piece of starched cambric than an old soft calico rng. But 
thoogh to its very last it retained thronghoat tho country something of 
tbo literary prestige derived from its founder, and had always many 
contribntors of high if not the highest talent, there is a charm in those 
rtggud -looking old nnmbera, with Montgomery's imprint and tlio Missea 
Gales' advertisement of their book-shop, that makes them in one sense 
ntiore saered than all the rest. In a corner of the eider number, under 
the engraved device of a poetic wreath with the word " Poetry" in its 
centre, is '■Ten Solitary Reaper, by Wiluam Wobbbwobth," printed 
I, and corameucing— 

■'BohoM ht^r, BiD^le in the field, 
Ton solitary Highland Laii] 

Beapiog and singing bj liereelf ; 
Stop here, or Kctitly pnia I 

Alone ibe cuta, ajid binds tlie gmin, 

And UDga & melanchol; strain ; 

Oh. listen I for tbs vuls pmriiund 

Is OTerSowing with the soand," 

Among the news is an "Extract from the seventy-ninth bulletin of tho 
French Anny," detailing the battle at Friedland in which Marshall Ncy 
figures very eoDSpicaonsly : and the neit article is "The Fall of tfao 
ICuistry — from Cobbett's Political Register." Mr. Wbitbread, Mr. 
Wilberforcc and Lord Milton figure in a very brief parliamentary som- 
mary. The details of the groat poll in which Wilherforce was returned 
for Yorkshiro are given in a tabular form, but there is do political 
"Inulor;" for us long before as the year 1785 Montgomery bad been 
tsiM fined and sentenced to imprisonment in York Castle, nnder the 
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influeuce of a frigbtoued, impolitic, and vindictive ({ovemment, 
little knev how mucii it was duing by such a course to promote d 
crac; in Euglitud, but wbiuli still bad tbe effect of making a 
James Montgomery, (who from tbe first was more of a religious poet 
than a politician), very careful lest ho sbould again come nnder its 
penal inflictions. Eveo from bis priaou bo Lad felt compelled thus to 
nddresa tbe interim editor of bis paper, wbicb I think was then con- 
ducted with the aid of Mr, John Pye Smith ; — " Observo the path of 
moderation and security. If any riots happen before my return, do not 
tell any dangerous truths or any wilful falsehoods. Tbe last part of 
this advice is unnecessary ; but you must be particularly on your guard 
to observe the former." God forbid that Esgliutd sbould ever sea such 
times again 1 So slight were tbe grounds for the young and nninten- 
tionally-uflending poet's imprisonment, that Sir Bobort Poel felt it Lis 
duty in after years to compensate him by advising tbe grant to hiu of 
a handsome annual peusion. Tbe paper became more and more of a 
literary and a philanthropic than of a strictly political organ as time 
went on ; yet was it open to free discussion — Montgomery once saying, 
"I was not born, I have not lived, I shall not die, a demagogue or a 
parasite." 

The publication of Montgomery's volume under tbe title of " Prison 
Amusements" brought but litttle recompense in cash or fame; but 
occasional poems, chiefly lyrical, followed, and not only caught the 
nation's ear bat touched its heart with a consciouaness that sinte tlio 
works of Con-per there had been nothing uttered more like that gentle 
but fervent poet's notes, and when " The Wanderer of Switzerland " 
appeared, it not only became popular but speedily ran through several 
editions— as did in turn " The West Indies," " Tbe World before the 
Flood," "Greenland," " Tbe Pelican Island." " Songs of Ziou." and 
" Hynm8,"^too easy of access by every reader to need farther doscaut 
from me, as are his lives of Dante and Ariosto in Lardner's Cabinet 
Cyclopaidia, and bis other works. There is a passage in tbe " World 
before tbe Flood " that ever strikes me as exceedingly musical imd 
tender. Tlrnt it should have been written by anyone who had once 
been a " carrotty-headed lad, blowing bis brains out with a haut-boy," 
is remarkable enough, but still more rem&rkablo as the strain of a n 
akin to angels but who never married : — 

" I i<iie thee, Twilight ; as tlij »h«do«B roll, 
The culm of evening sleaU ni-on luy aou), 
Sublimclj leuiler, Bolomnl; serene, 
Still BB Uie hour, eneb&uting u the i 
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I thee, Twilight! lor th; gleuns import 



Tbcir Jou. their dyiuj; iullueuce to m; hasrt, 
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YTben o'er the Larp of thonglit Uiy pasaing wi ml 
Aitakcni )kll the mnaia of the mind. 
And joj and iorrow, bs the spirit bafnt. 
And hope kad meinory «w««p the chorda bj tiinis. 
While ConlemplalioD, OD serapbio win^, 
Monuta witli the flame of lacrifice, uid singa. 
Twilieht I I loTe tfaes ; let th; gtooiuB incieai^a 
Till tterj fcelinR, ererj pnlie ia pcscc ; 
Slow from the skj tbe ligbt of dnj declinoa, 
Olearer within the dsvD of ghiry ahioea, 
Berealing, in the hour of Nature's reat, 
A irotld of wondera in the poet's breaet ; 
DMper, Twilight I Oiea thy shadows roll. 
An kvtol TiaioD opens on mj soul. 

" On anch ui erening. so diyioelj cHlm, 
The woods all melodf , tbe bieenei balm, 
Down in a Tate, where Incid waters atrny'd, 
And monntaia-cedats atretcb'd their downwani sliuda, 
Jnbd, tbe prince of song (in yonlh noknowal, 
Betired to oonunnae with bin barp nlone ; 
For itill be norsed it, like a secret tliouf^ht, 
Long eherisb'd and to late perfection wronght,— 
And still with ennning hand, and cnriona ear, 
Enrieb'd, ennobled, and enlarged its sphere, 
Till he bad compSiBS'd, In that inn^c round, 
A aonl ofbamiony. a heaien of sonnd. 
Then sang the uitnatrel. in hia laurel bower, 
Of Natore's origin, and Music's power : — 
* H* spake, and it was done ; — ^etemal night, 
At God's oommand, awshen'd into light ; 
Be eall'd the etemeuta. Earth, Ocean, Air; 
He eall'd Uienl when tbej were not, and tbe; wer« : 
Be look'd through apaee, and kindling o'er the sk?. 
Sun, moon and stars came forth to meet hia eye : 
Hia Spirit morcd npon tbe dcaert earth. 
And sodden life through all things swarm'd to birth ; 
Han from tbe dust He raised to rale tbe whole ; 
Ha breathed, and man became a living soni ; 
Tbrongh Eden's groTea the lord of nature trod, 
Dpright and pure, the image of bis God. 
Thoa were the boarena and all their boat displaj'J, 
In iriadom thns were carth'a foundations laid ; 
The glorions aeene ■ liolj aabbath cloaed, 
Amidit Hia warka the Omnipotent reposed, 
And while he riew'd, and blesa'd them from His seat. 
All wodda, all bcioga, worahip'd at his feet ; 
Tbe momtng stars in ahoial concert aaog, 
The railing deep with balleli:^*ha rang, 
Adioing angela from their orbs rejoice. 
Th* Toiae of tnaaie wa* Creation's Toiee. 
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■ In 1625 Montgomery diBpOBCd of "The Iris," and gave Umselftip for 

I a few years to writiug und lecturing. It was in those yeara that I first 

r saw and heard him in one of the Exchange -rooms at Nottingham. 

I Having, as a youth, read with delight his " Prose by a Poet," I went 

I expecting to hear something in the same glowing style. His theme 

VAS the Moravian Mission. My disappointment on hearing llit speaker 
wag almost in the ratio of my pleasure in seeing the man. There was 
little of picturesque ness and still less of fluency in his speech ; nay, as 
regards the latter there was at times a sort of hesitancy that was almost 
painful, for which was, however, great compensation in his manifest 
sincerity and earnestness. EbeneMr Elliott's assertion that James 
Montgomery's head was in form hut half a turnip was an exaggeration. 
It was the slightly elongated, cautions, forward -feeling brain that so 
often, combined with a light complexion, accompanies a nervous and 
susceptible temperament, and his voice corresponded to it, as he told 
the simple hut pathetic and impressive tale of the origin of the Mom- 
vian Mission. 

The year 168G was a memorable one for Montgomery. It was that 
in which, with the two snrviving Misses Gales, he left the old house in 
the Hortshead, and continaed with them in forming a united honsehold 
at the Mount ; and it was about the same period that his pension of 
one hundred and fifty pounds a year began to be added to his means of 



" ■ Alone sloag iba Ijra at Nilnre fligli'J 
Tbe miBter-cboid. to which no chord replied ; 
For Uan. vhile bliss and bennt; reit^'d aroond, 
Tor Uhh alone, no feUonsliip wbi found, — 
No fond colnpuiioii. in whose dvarer bresBt. 
His heart, repining in his ova, might test ; 
For, bom to Iotb. tbe hesrl deliRbta to rootu, 
A Idndred bosom is its happiest bome. 
On Earth's green Up, the father of nmnkind. 
In mild dejection, thonghtfoUj reclined ; 
Soft o'er bt9 eyes a sealing alumber crept. 
And Fancj eoothed bim nhlle ReSeotion slept. 
Then Qud, who thus wonid malio His oonnael known, — 
Counsel that will'd not Man to dwell alone,— 
Created Woman irilli a smile of grace, 
And Ipft the Bmile tliat mode ber on ber face. 
The Patriarch's eyelids opon'd on his bride, 
Tbe mom of beaut; risen from his aide 1 
He gazed with new-Iwm rapture on her charms, 
And Iutc'b first wliiapere toq her to bis arms. 
Then, tuned throngb all tbe chords sBpremel; sseet. 
Exulting Nature found her Ijre eomplete, 
And &om the ke; of each barmoiiious sphere, 
Btmck music worthy of ber Maker's ear.' " 
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comfort. From this time he lived almost entirely for his friends aiid 
correspondents, or for philanthropic and religions endeavours — ^his name 
and labours being seldom omitted in anything of a public kind at Shef- 
field with which his conscience could accord ; nor were his exertions 
confined altogether to the Sheffield platform. Missionary meetings, 
near and far, he attended ; wrote hymns for Sunday schools, and ap- 
peals for widows, orphans, and the blacks at home and abroad ; nor 
did he refuse to write an ode for one of the anniversaries of Bobert 
Bums's birthday, as celebrated at Sheffield, of which I gladly here 
make copy, being one of the finest touches of its kind, as well as one of 
the finest pieces of poetic justice, ever penned : — 

BURNS. 

What bird in beauty, flight, or song, 

Can with the Bard compare, 
Who sang as sweet and soar'd as strong. 

As eTer child of air ? 

His plmne, his note, his form, conld Burns 

For whim or pleasure change : 
He was not one, but all by turns, 

With transmigration strange. 

The Blackbird, oracle of Spring, 

When flow'd his moral lay : 
The Swallow, wheeling on the wing, 

Capriciously at play : 

The Humming-bird, firom bloom to bloom, 

Inhaling heaTenly balm ; 
The RaTen in the tempest's gloom, 

The Halcyon in the calm : 

In "Auld Kirk Alloway*' the Owl 

At witching time of night : 
By " Bonny Doon " the earliest fowl 

That carols to the light : 

He was the Wren amidst the groye. 

When in his homely yein ; 
At Bannockbum the Bird of Jove, 

With thunder in his train : 

The Woodlark in his mournful hours ; 

The Goldfinch in his mirth ; 
The Thrush, a spendthrift of his powers. 

Enrapturing heaven and earth : 

The Swan in majesty and grace, 

ContemplatiTe and still ; 
But roused — no Falcon in the chase 

Could like his satire kill : 



T)iB LiDUBt in ■implicit;. 

Id leDdernesB Uie Doie ; 
But more Uiao all beside, wfib lie 

Tbn Nightingale Iti love! ' 

Oil ! liad he Deier stoop'd to abftme. 

Nor lent & oliarm to vioe ; 
How Lad devodoD loTed to Duue 

Tlmt Bird of PinidiM I 
Veace to the AcoA I in Scotia's eUoir 

Of minBtrels great and Hmatl, 
He apringB from his gponUiieoiM flrB 

Tlie Phoiiiii of them all 1 

Tbrougb a word spoken b^ ray friend the lata Mr. John Brid^ 
— the man who paid mo the first half-guinea I Gver received foi 
literary contribution — Montgomery subecribed for two copies of mj 
onrliest work ; the little volumes were sent to him, and in dae time 
came the following :— 

The Mount, Bheffleld, Feb. 15, 1B41. 

Bir,— Soon after receiving the cogiiea of yaur " Foieetei'B Offering," ia the Lorry 
of multiform bniiness among baoka and lettera, which came lo me tram all quartera 
for eritinisms and nckiionlodgcmenta, bejuud mj power to keep pace nilb Ibem.or 
Batisfj' the authors or eorreapondeuta, — jootb were misliud ; and soon nflorwaTda I 
Rent from home for aeverol weeka. A fvw liajB ago. howeTor, I lighted on one of 
the Tolnmee, and bardly laid it out of my hands till I had gone tbrough both proas 
and rbpne. I wu much pleased and even delighted with Uie bulk of the foimei (the 
proae), and the latter (the TCrge] yon may be eseured that I regarded as far abore 
common-place, or it would not heie lield mj attention so closely and so long. 

Wiihing jou success, so br as you ma; hereafter striie to deservo it, I am your 
biend and aerrsnt, J. MoNloouiai. 

Ur. Speucer T. Hall. 

The consoioatioiiBnesB with which in that letter he tried to guard 
young a writer as I then was against sitting down too satisfied with 
present, was equally manifest on a subsequent occasion. And it was 
encouraging at the same lime to know that he believed I had something 
worth cultivating. It was one morning when I was in tho office of " The 
Iris" with Mr. Bridgeford, that his old master came in and spoke to me, 
on which I thanked him for his encouraging letter. On this be looked 
at me somewhat intensely as he said in a loud and emphatic manner, 
" Yea — I have only to add to what I said to yon in it— Go on — Go 
ON 1 " — a piece of advice worth infinitely more to me at that time than 
any amount of smoother flattery could have been. 

Of coarse, the occasions on which I saw and heard ] 
in Sheffield were freqnent and interesting, bat few of 
enpiitiated upou here. He was homely yet delicate in all bin haU 
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1 m moderate wealhcr would wear a. thick kerchief about tiia 
rhio, and Heldom went out without n top coEit aud umbrelln ; so thnt 
wliererer he nas aeon pHssing along the street it was mosUy with the 
or of a pilgrim on his joume;. There waii tJwtLyiJ kindness, bat with 
I slight shade of anxiety, in hia look ; and once, for a moment, Uttra 
lid pads over it a abudo of another sort for mo. This was after he had 
nailcfl Scotlaod in 1841. He had been welcomed in that country, and 
Gftpwially in his native town of Irvine, very enthusiaeticallj, as was 
luitimU ; glowing reports of his reception and addresBea were given in 
the Scottish papers sent to as ; and I wrote a short comment for the 
"Iris," quoting his own lluea on patriotism, and complimenting Soot- 
laud on her children, wherever they might go, remaining at heart ao 
wwmly Scottish still. To have done this in a Northern paper might 
have been right euough. But it would perhaps have been better had I 
rADiembercd that, bum of Irish parents, and sojourning in Sheffield 
6wm hia early daj-a to that time as he had done, having Buffered im- 
primmnient for his conscientious laliours there, yet titill giving it bo 
mnch of his manhood's mind and heart, it was not well in me thus in 
a local paper, (BJid it the very paper he had founded), to make him bo 
much a Scotsman as in that same degree to appear as if lesB a man of 
all Uritiun and of Sheffield in particular. I did not intend that such on 
tileot ahoold he produced ; nor can I now see why a man should of 
necosiiity be thought to have less love for his native spot because he 
aim d«arly loves that upon which Providence in its uses for him may 
tbmco have cast him. Bat there were those who did not reason thua. 
At oil eventH when nest Montgomery called at the office, though he said 
nothing on the subject, he showed by his look that he had felt a little 
vinoyed, as I likewise felt for having thus given such a man and poet 

Bat there was a pubhc occasion on which I saw him appear more 
frmtly pained. It was when a town's meeting had been summoned to 
congRitnlate the Queen and the Prince Consort on the birth of the 
Priucese Royal, The speakers belonged almost exclusively to a class 
who had little sympathy with Chartism ; and the Chartists, therefore, 
nsuhrinc to oppose them, mastered at the town-hall in full force and 
r for the fight. Montgomery hod been selected to move one of 
the most important resolutions ; but one of the leading opponents, who 
could jot as easily have measored a yard of cloth with a pound-weight 
M hnvo aecn how such a man oa the once imprisoned patriot could lovo 
s Loth Queen and People, taunted him with what to the speaker 
^ipenrcd to ho unpardonable inconsistency and retrogression, and the 
d ended iii great confusion. Montgomery's face, usually rather 
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jjule, WHS now in a perfect glen from liia excitement, and hie espTM- 
bion waa that of mingled Borrow and indignation, though I do not re- 
mumbur hia uttering an unkindly word. Tmtb ie, be was as nnfit for 
Buch scetios 89 was "Pascal for a prize fight or Cowpcr for a crowd." 
Few of the young men of geniaa who went up lite rockets at the 
French revolution, recovered their poUtical fervour after the first fire 
was Bpent ; and Montgomery, like Sonth(<y and Wordsworth, having 
now reached the cool of his day, hod learnt to look on more sides of 
life than one. Besides, the government of his country had done the 
same — had repented, and recompensed him. It was as wrong in them 
to upbraid James Montgomery that day with being a " tnm-cont," aa 
it wonld have been in a Conservative to call the British Esocntive 
" torU'Coat" for regretting, and so far as possible remedying, the effect 
of those peraeentions in the olden day. 

No I that gentle, amiable, earnest protegi: of lUoravian Christianity 
was not adapted for an arena where the name of a political theory was 
nnjusUy made the sponsor for personal vituperation, in rcaponse to 
what, it mnst be confesaed, sounded very much like loyal formality and 
talk with but little spirit in it. Yet were there public occasions on 
which he shone, and comparatively private ones to which his presence 
lent a remembered charm. My own reaidenoe in Sheffield ended in 
1844 ; and the last time I saw him iu public was when townspeople of 
every religious and political creed met to give a farewell entertainment 
to Sir Arnold Knight — a popular and justly -beloved physician, who had 
long been Montgomery's near neighbour at the Mount, but who in hia 
advancing years removed from the neighbourhood. The poet's eyes 
and face, like his speech, were all a-glow ; and surronnded aa the two 
old neighbours were by a goodly number of the most intellectual men 
of the town and its vicinity, it was an event by which it is pleasant to 
remember not a few of those present. How many of them have since 
paeaed altogether &om this changing scene I I have always deeply re- 
gretted that Eheuezer Elliott was not there. 

James Montgomery gently sank to rest on Sunday. April 80th, 1854, 
being then in the eighty-third year of his age. In the morning he had 
been found by a servant lying upon his chamber floor, as if under a 
stroke of paralysis, of which, however, his medical attendant could not 
perceive the usnal concomitant symptoms. He revived, dined, and 
conversed aa nsitol ; hnt when about the middle of the afternoon, his 
old fiiend Miss Qalea was sitting by his bedside, he seemed to bo iu a 
sleep, during which a shght shade passed over his face, and his spirit 
was gone to that blessed world about which he had so often and en 
sweetly sung. 
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Of oil tilings thai hnppen, few can bo more annoyiug than "mistaken 
iJentity ;" and we should think but ill of anyone who took advantage 
uf bis personal likeness tu another for the sake of snpplanting that 
other to his own emolument. Nor is the same less true with regard to 
names, especiallj names peculiar or popular. If a man were to on- 
uoOBce "» new work by Mr. Smith," it could scarcely bo injuBtico to 
uTone, considering the number of men who have done as miich by 
their literary labours to ennoble that common name, But bad there 
been only one Mr. Smith — say, Mr. James Smith — already distin- 
gniabed in some specific walk of literatoro (in that of religions poetry 
for inatanco), and another person whose pen had hitherto not been 
known to tbe public at all, were suddenly to announce, "A New Reli- 
gions Poem, by Mr. Smith," even though his name should be Robert, 
if that name of Robert were kept back the public would naturally snp- 
pose tbo book tu be by the Mr. James Smith already known ; and in 
proportion as they liked James Smith's past productions, they would 
naturally rush to procure it. Thus Robert Smith would bo manifestly 
oblaining for the time notoriety and money, if not famo, under falsa 
pretences. Than such a course, I can hardly imagine one more to be 
tegrett«d. It is not as if Mr. Smith tbo second bad been, like Mr. 
Smith tbe Sret, al*o named James. Then, certainly, the identity of 
name might have been rcry inconvenient to both, and perhaps rather 
more annoying to James the first than to James the second ; but there 
ma be so law against any man's public use of hia own name because 
K hiq)pens to be the name of another, even though it should sometimes 
iuiolTe a dlfGcolty. Yet in that instance some invented distinction 
would be but honourable ;'■' and to mo it has ever seemed unfortunate 
that the Hev. Robert Montgomery did not, in connection with tbe au' 
noiineemeot of his earliest work, keep up a more deferential distinction 
between bis own name and that of his poetico- religions namesake, 
James Montgomery, especially considering the similitude, if not identity 
of their tbemes — yonnger readers, to my knowledge, often miatakinf; 
one "Mr. Montgomery" for tbe other. They were not relatives ; and 
aa to their persons, having known both, I con truly say that, with tho 

* Is mj DwD cute, tor iaatanoe, mistakes often nriae fram tho giinilnrity of id; 
tuuD« of 8. T. Hall to that of Mr. B. C. Hall, and BtiD mora from its BPrnl-icJeoUty 
vitli Uiat iif Mr. Bpeneer Hail, ascretaij (o tb« Atheneum Clnb. between whom 
ud injMlf there ii no relatioaabip, — therefore I tiy to keep np a (not BlTajB 
<«Ke«nful) diattnetion, bj the dbs of an aoodemiciil prefli and the aJdition of a 
Ultntj mbrhijiel ^tcd me between thirty anJ forty yeani hack. But the limpls 
tB> of Bobort Uontgomery'e chriatian name aloiio wouhl have iiia4v b sufliciont ilix. 
UoelioD bctneea hioi and Jamei Uonlipiiiicry, from Ihc liint.— S. T. H. 



L'opljou o( Uieir liehig authors, I never in tay lifi3 knew two uien more 
(like. Li person Kobert Moutgomery was as well filled np, dark, 
cnrly, brisk, and debimnniri', aa James was spare, tight, ^niet, 
k'aight-hidred (where not bald), difBdont, and Tencrable. I do not 
lake these remarks in animosity to the memory of Uobert, who, when 
~p met, truutvil me with conrtoey, bnt in justice to that of James, and 
I defeni;e of a gent^ral principle. 

1 Robert Montgomery (who should be mentioned if only to keep np the 
Igtinction of name and person) was bom at Bath in 1807 ; was a B.A. 
I Oxford in IS33, took orders in 183S, became minister of Percy- 
Ireet Espicopal Chapel, Loudon, in 1886, took the degree of U.A. in 
18, reniovtid to Glasgow, where he remained four years, and resumed 
I Percy-Btreet m 1843. His "Omnipresence of the Deity," a poem, 
liicb gained its lirst run through "the trade" in consequence of the 
Ipectiitiun that it was by James Montgomery', had the merit of going 
trough twenty-sii editions. He was also very popular as a preacher 
Inongiit the lovers of florid rhetoric. I bnve heard it siiid that, on once 
ling askud if he knew James Montgomery, he superciliously replied 
I the effect that there was, he believed, a writer of that name at Sbef- 
Kld. but thut he knew very little about him. This charge, however, 
) trasts, can hardly be true. He died on the Srd of December, 
; and notwithstanding all that has been said ogaiiiBt bim by 
Bitcaulev and others, and some degree of vanity evident to iiearlv all 
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(Mabch, 1866.) 

** OOMV, blest Spirit I whatsoever thon art, 
Thou kindling warmth that hoTer*st round my heart, 
Sweet inmate, hail ! thou source of sterling joy, 
That poTerty itself cannot destroy, 
Be thou my Muse ; and, faithful still to me, 
Ketrace the paths of wild obscurity. 
No deeds of arms my humble lines rehearse ; 
No Alpine wonders thunder through my verse, 
The roaring cataract, the snow-topt hill. 
Inspiring awe, till breath itself stands still : 
Nature's sublimer scenes ne*er charm*d mine eyes. 
Nor science led me through the boundless skies ; 
From meaner objects far my raptures flow ; 
O point those raptures ! bid my bosom glow I 
And lead my soul to ecstasies of praise 
For all the blessings of my infant days 1 
Bear me through regions where gay Fancy dwells ; 
But mould to Truth's fair form what Memory tells." 

Sucu was the modest yet glowing inyocation with which Robert Bloom- 
field commenced his poem of ''The Farmer's Boy," while making shoes 
in a London garret, — an invocation justified by all that afterwards 
emanated from his gentle, generous, and most loveable soul. But let 
me write first of Clare, and revert to Bloomfield as we proceed. 

The Boral Muse and his long insanity were, in my opinion, about 
the two best friends under a merciful Heaven by which John Clare was 




ever vtaitud. If yon doabt it, read Ma painfiilly intereeting liiognpby 
by Frederick Morliu. Read Clare's poetry too ; &nd, while yoB feel 
tbankfnl for your own saJte tbat such a poet ever lived, if yon happea 
to have a cliUd ^fted with a Biinilar temperament, go down npon your 
knees and devoutly pray the Great Giver that He will alao favour him 
with an extra guardian angel to accompany him through life. There 
is a fiction of English law — a fiction, however, founded in jnstiee — tbat 
a n>an shall not bo tried but by his peers ; whilst it is well known that 
no two men are constitnted alike, and that the world aronnd ns is to 
everyone, according to his oonstitotion, a different world. How then 
Gball B human alp, starting up from snrronnding molehills, with ita 
majestic cranial dome rising into the highest heaven of thought, be 
rightly comprehended and estimated by such as wnrr con be his peers? 
What chance would the royal harp of David itself have had in a com- 
petition with tin horns and kettle-drams ; or how conld the virtues of 
tbe most delicate watch-works bo tested by the aid of coarse rasps and 
sledge-hammers ? Yet somewhat aualogons to this, among tho crowd 
and in the time in which it was caxt in this lower world, was tbe fata- 
of the fine ^olian spirit of John Clare, distinguished from all others of j 
bis name as " the Northamptonshire Peasant." 

The son of Parker Clare, of Helpstoue, a little village on the bordoT' 
of the eastern Fens— in simple fact, son of the poorest i 
pariah, who had been made prematurely decrepid by hard luboor, low 
diet, and severe chronic rheumatism, — and with tho Bcanlicst elements 
of scholastic knowledge imaginable, John Ckro started up in tho great 
sea of life, as some of those volcanic isles one roads of start up where 
not expected, to the great bewildcrmout of the mariner, wbo finding no 
allusion to them in iiis accustomed chart, interprets their existence or 
gives them a name in accordance — not necessarily with what they 
really are, bat with his own notion of them, in the circnmstanceSi 
Hence it was that, with a head almost as noble to look at as that tit' 
Bhakcspere ; with a heart as afTectionato as that of a true woman, and 
a soul as sensitive as her tenderest babe, when by the strength of his 
innate fires he was forced up to public ga?:e, the poetical phenomenon 
was interpreted and guaged by everyone according to his otnti calibre 
and custom. The Uterary haberdasher naturally measured him witlt 
his wand; the literary sweep treated him to a professional brush; 
literary mince-moat man and sansage-maker thought his verses veif- 
extraordinary "links;" while the illiterate boor regarded him as a mo 
unfortunate boor, for having more of lightning and less of the clod 
his nature than himself. Not a greater mistake did Boswell make 
his estimate of Guldamith, tluui that made with regard to ClarOi 
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of IhoBO who glorified tliemaekeH as friends nnd pfttrons at the expense 
of his tuanlieBt feelings. His geDiiin, ioRUitil of being regiirdcd and 
honoHml hy Ihom, as & beautiful gift from Heaven to his conntry, for 
the better opening of the mind of its rural popnlation to the love and 
wisdom of Ood in the creation around thtm, and the conveying into 
urban life itself the very breath and bloom of nature, was merely re- 
ferred to by the majority of hia earlier critics and patrons as fumiahing 
mo cpology for their noticing at all one whose original guise was no 
rustic and bo poor ; and that, not very seldom, in opposition to his own 
emphatic prot4!st. Nor did his further and higher development, with 
a more polished style of composition, mnch reduce this tendency. It 
wu « start on a wrong line at first ; it hud become a ciislmii : and the 
critics of that day, who (when thoy were not tigers and fought with one 
soother) were frequently like sheep, taking the same gap in the same 
miuiuer as their leader, kept up the suit. No matter Low beautifolly, 
or oven sublimely, he might write, the same apologetic string was 
newly always fiddled upon to the same tune, till [looplo got tired, and, 
shotting Uicir cars to it for relief, unfortunately thereby shut their ears 
slso to Homo of the most sweot and original song that had ever been 
poorod forth in tho English language — song which, had it been only 
regarded on its own merits first, wonld have made all such oQieions 
apology (and the not always nngrudged patronage it procured,) h.s 
ridioaloas as snporflnoas. But do not let me here bo misunderstood. 
Hy blessing — every man's blessing — and the blessing of Heaven, be up- 
on everyone who has at onco the heart and the purse to aid, in a right 
Boble and generous spirit, tlie development of struggling genius I 
Thrice blessed be tho memory of all such, from Virgil's MacRnaa down 
to Capel Lofft, who procured the printing of Bloomfield's " Farmer's 
Boy " after it had been refused insertion in a common magazine. What 
I mean is, that conceited offieiousnoas which usen the language of eon- 
dnceneion in regard to what is at least seven heavens above its petty 
platform of action, and which while it was pretending to serve John 
Clire, WM ntarring bis destiny as mncb as it was rasping his nerves, — 
%KB eaudng him to be misunderRtood by the world it pretended to be 
iostrncting respecting him, and finally with its mdeness (all the while 
flattering itself with tlie name of friendship) took on itself an air of 
indignation, when it found it had missed its aim and got no grateful 
TOnponse from the man whom it was driving into madness as a refuge 
bom it» pcrsecntjoDS I Of course there were not wanting some glorious 
neeptions to this rule — many, indeed, — but there is no disguising that 
th«y were exceptions, and that the rule in tlie case was one of the most 
in^orioas that could have been ; and the people, of whatever rank. 



witb whom Clare vfts brought moet in contact bj siii'h means, inBteail 
of delicnti^ly hefrionding him, regarded him too oflen wit]) a vulgar 
onriosity not unlike that witb which (though with less emolument tu 
the object) thej in torn regarded Tom Thomb aitd the HiiipopotnmUH 
— whichever happened for the moment to be most iu fttshiDn. It wim 
tlirongh Bncb eficte meddlers and tlie pompous hoast they made of 
what they imagined themselves to be doing for him, tliiit saaie of his 
more truly gesnine and generous patrqns were tomed Hgaiiirt him, and 
made to ^vitbhotd succour to which they would otherwise, no doubt, 
gladly have made additions ; while the world at liirgc hod been nmneed 
with tlie belief that he was rendered independent, when in truth, both 
he and his large family were sometimes so pinched, and his little debts 
— little in one sense, but great enough in their effect on him — so 
harassing, that he was kept for years together in a state of atuiety and 
gloom, just as it was with Robert Bloomfield before him. 

Mentioning Bloomfield thus, let me hei'e fling in a few words aboGt 
him, though I never saw him. You have, of conrse, at least Infant 
Bomething of his " Farmer's Boy," and have probably read a few of 
his "Rural Tales;" bnt did yoa ever read his "May Day with Iha 
Mnses "—by far the best, though perhaps least known, of all hia works? 
If you have, I need not say one word more to yon as to his poetical 
worth. Bat let us, even though it bo but for a moment, give a thought 
to the man. ComitTy-bom (his mother early \cR a widow, and teach- 
ing a little villago Bchool. whilst he wont out as a herd-boy), 
'■ He roani'd the lonelj Ctnsoe of the fields," 

Until his twelfth year, and then went to London and became a shoe- 
maker, taking into the throbbing thick of the great city his coantry ex- 
periences in his soul, as living, vast, and various, as when his eyea and 
COTS were realising them on hia native Suffolk plains. All these ei- 
periences, in time, bloomed oat in most beautiful verse, and bo became 
famous. Bnt, his reputation being taken for prosperity, the world in 
general left him 1« enjoy it as tmght happen, whilst a number of poor 
relatives and friends taxed bis sympathies to the extreme, and made 
him at last still poorer than themselves. At the age of fifly-sevou, he 
difd of drill, at Sbefford, in Bedfordshire, — of debt amonuting alto- 
gether to not much more, perhaps, than twenty {ItiundB,— but as heavy 
on his inabihty as if it had been twenty thousand, — and then he was 
buried in Campion church-yard, about a. mile from where he died. 
Bloomfield's was one of the sweetest, gentlest and most fervent spirits 
ever embodied ; and hia look — his portrait is near me now — was w 
gentle and pleasing. That tapering under-jiiw ami small but t 
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Toanded cbin, bospoaking nt once afiection and purity; that tnuutb, 
Vliicli oven is ita ailence Beema to bo attering kiud and sensiUo Lhiug4 ; 
Ihat rognlA'' >LQd "peaoefnl uoao " of a m&a nho conld scldum give or 
Ikke uffenve ; beautiAilly arcbed biows, sbading those observant and 
iDTing eyes ; the forehead expanding np toirordB reason's throne, bdi) 
mi tdwurdfi the realms of wit, ideality, wonder, and awe ; the indicii- 
of n-nrm and amiable souial feelings behind ; and of benevolence, 
l^nratiou. JQttttce, and devotion, surmounting all, in thoeuronal region I 
ITho very figure of the man is itself a beautiful poem, of which uono 
a God could have been the Author ! And bis works have cheered 
hearths and hearts of thousands. Yet Robert Bloomfield went dull 
of brain, and died, for wont of iroia twenty to thirty pounds I A few 
ire nflcrvrards, Professoi Wilson, when writing about Clare, threw in 
la episode on Dloomfield, as I am doing now ; and — hoHrt-of-Englai'd 
though I be — let me honestly give it here : — 
Oar weli-beloved brethren, the English — who have a vulgar habit 
•f calling UH the Scotch — never lose an opportunity of declaiming on 
national disgrace incurred by our treatment of Burns. We confess 
Ihat the people of that day wore not blameless — nor was the bard 
whom now all the nations bouoor. There was some reason for sorrow, 
ud perhaps for sbamo ; and thcro was avowed repentance. Scotland 
is where it did in the world's esteem. The widow outlived her 
bnaband nearly forty years; she wanted nothing, and was happy. The 
■ons are prosperous, or with a eompolencc. All along with thnt family 
ill haa been right. England never had a Bums. We cannot know 
she would have treated him had he ' walked in glory and in joy ' 
upon her mountain side. But we do know how she treated her Blooni- 
field. Bhe let him starve. Humanly speaking, we may say thut but 
ill hia ituprisonmunt — his eiclusion from light and air — he would 
now have been olive. As it watu, the patronage he received served but 
to prolong a feeble, a desponding, a meluocbuly eiiBtenco ; cheered at 
tiroes by short visits from the Muse, who was scared from that dim 
»U*de, and CUn would have wafted him witb lier to the fresh fields and 
Iko breeiy downs. Hut bis lot forbade — and generous England. There 
ns 8(ime talk of a subBcHptlon, and Southey, with hand ■ open as the 
i*y to melting charity,' was foTemost among the poets. But somehow 
or ulhur it fell through, and was never more heard of— and meanwhile 
BWmfield died. Hush then about Boms. ' 

So for Wilson : let mo now, myself, for a moment, resume. It was. 
I Uuiilc. in the apriug of 1858, that professional duly took me into thu 
uei^boaThood of Dedford. Fur the true love I bore to Bloonitield for 
*II lii« po0tr7 bad done fur mc, I resolved one day to take advantagQ 
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of tlic gfl'ered compimiouship and carriage of a Mend, Mr. 
the Orchards, near Blnnbam, and visit hia grave. 
Sheflbrd etreet, we saw a large board upon the ahop-froot of a 
"Bloomfield Honse." Come — I thought — ttere is a touch of sectiment 
at least in the person who owns Utia ; I will go in and wpcak to bint. 
The mercer, a cItU man, told me that tlie reason for colliog the' bonaa 
by Bloomfield's name was simply that he had lodged and died in it, 
and freely showed mo throngh the rooms he hod occupied. Buying a 
bunch of artificial flowers from him for a keepsake, I asked him to givo 
me, houcRtlj, his own and the town's memory and estimate of Bloom- 
field and his family, "Why, sir," be replied, "they were rery poor. 
aud he now and then made a dnleimer to sell, until he got too ill for 
it." Is that, I enquired, with little or nothing more, wliat the people 
of Shefford generally remember of Robert Bioomfield? "Just so," bo 
answered, "ho rambled a good deal in the fields, they were very poor, 
and he died in debt." "Did be die in debt?" I rejoined, probably 
looking rather wistfidly at the speaker. "Yes," said he, speaking very 

slowly, " he died in debt -but sometime afterwards the family 

raised a Uttle money aud paid every halfpenny 1 " Yes — said 1, and I 
know, most likely, bow it was done ; those poor but honourable people 
collected and pnbUshed all his left scraps of writing — good or trifling — 
pubhshed tbem under the title of bis "Literary Bemuios," and instead 
of using it themselves, poor as they were, they paid the debts be died 
of with the money. It was very praiseworthy of them ; but you see, 
after all, Bloomfield'a debts were paid by his own productions ! Wty 
has the world never been told this before ? 

From the place whore Bloomfield died I wont to the place where he 
is buried. A quiet little country churcb-yord is that of Campton, and 
likely to remain quiet ftovi the mauner in which its gate is kept locked. 
On finding it so, I thought that caution might be needful to prevent 
the many visitors to the poet's grave committing some damage, and 
said so to the pariab-clerk or aeiton when he came to let me and my 
friend through. But this was a mistake. There was no track si all 
from the gate to Bloomfleld's grave. There it was, (his remains and 
those of Thomas Inskip, a local poet, lying side by side), a few trees 
waving above. A very plain little head-stone told the simple tale uf 
where and when he was bom, and when bo died, adding — 
" Ii«l his nil J Datirs nocxl-iioteB tetl the loal ; " 

And onr conductor said, though be bad been in bis office many years, 
/ leas ihe only stranifer ir/io in all that time had vmttd Bobeht Bi.ouh. 
pikld's ijrme .' I felt, wili shame for my own country -people, that i 
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^^^wor WilBOQ waa ri^lit ; and, in llie end, the f&te of Clare, thougli 
BMmewhat different from Bloumfield'a, wan yet fearfullj' akin to it I 
B Siuce tbo foregoiii}{ was nritten I huve luul an opportunity of know- 
Kng two of Bloomfiold'a cliildron, daughters — 0110 a widow, the othor a 
npinster, and both vtiry aged. They wure, in 1867, living on a fimall pit- 
Unncu, at detent lodgings, in Huxtoii-si^iiurc, London, surfounded by a 
bew choice relics and mi-mentun of the pool. Not least interesting to mo 
ftnu " The Old Oak Table " on which ho WTote hia " Farmer's Boy," 
Bud OQ which now stood the inkntand given him by the celebrated Dr. 
BJonner — his painted portrait looking down on both, and representing 
Khini with a darker complexion and more energetic expression than from 
Btariuas tiugravings I had been led to expect. It was a great treat to 
■bkTfl tb« aETcctiunate reminiscences of his daughters rii'a vore ; but 
nhey hni) little not already printed, or indicated in print, to tell of him. 
VVe read him aboat as well in liia tvriiivijs as anywhere ; and ihey sank 
Ktoa deep into the sonl in my yonuger dnj's to let anything relating to 
^■■■l^itvea much greater charm for me now,- — though it was imposaiblo 
^HH^Bjipterwise than deeply interested in his danghtera for their own 
^^^HHmdl as his. One of them at the period of my visits was a frail 
HPVvMi-declining invalid ; and my last letter to them at the above 
WjtAitvM was returned from the Genera! Fost-o£Gce, their new address 
■1^ Ihey were living] unknown. 

I My personal acquaintance with Clare was but brief, and sad ; my 
rpimiratiou of his genius and many of his writings commenced early 
■. tnd continues stiil. It ia doubtful if the whole range of modern author- 
riktMwl famishes a more remarkable and interesting psychological study 
■ flum this — not a second Bloomfield, as some have called hitn, nor the 
I English Burns, as he has been designated by others — not an imitator 
B or lilteneBB of any other man — but a bard bo true to her as he saw her, 
that, in reading his poetry, it is eumetimes difficult to know where 
Satar« end« and her iutorpreter begins. When he said that he 

'■ Foand Ilia poeiuB in the t\eh\s 

Vurda more true were perhaps never written, and yet those two lines 
«sro poimed by him at a retreat for mental invalids. 

It wu on one of the quietest, sunniest of Bummer Sundays, afler 
diiing the week before into a deep work on natnral philosophy, that I 
flnt took up some passages of this natural poetry. In the morning I 
hid riaon early and strolled far into the country, witli " Tolemachus" 
tor a companion, in a neighbourhood noted for its natural beauty ; had 
attended my usual place of worship during the forenoon, and in the 
ilWuann hod strolled out again through scenes having such descriptive 




HB Colwick Orovo, Carlton Fields, St. Ann's Welt, and Blaebdl 
Hill, to a {riendlj cottage at Forcst-eide, where, dnring t^a, I cliaiii:cd 
to lay my hand on a review of " Tho Village Minstrel and other Poems.'' 
by John Clare, prefaced by the inevitable mendicant- memoir got np by 
bis pablishing friends. It was easy to eee that no man who had ever 
written anything half as interesting had been favoured with leas of 
normal education. There were here and there striking defects of gram- 
mar ; but owing to the peculiarity of their connection with his descrip- 
tions, imagimugs, and fancies, which had a beautiful idioayneratie logic 
of their own, there was a charm even about ihem for that very reason : 
they gave a more picturesque individnaUty to the luau and his mind, 
serving as foils to throw out his exoellencea in finer relief, to those un- 
convenUonal readers and thinkers who, enjoying what was iioi faultless, 
coDld mako a roiiflonable allowanco for micli faults. In those simple 
extracts (I wish there wore room for them here) I seemed to find nearly 
all my own sabbath musings made more real and glowing, and in the 
course of tho week read throe of Clare's volumes through. 

It is somewhat remarkable that it was the poem of " Thomson's Sea- 
sons " which awakened John Clare, not to poetry, but to the first 
expression of it, just as it had done Robert Bloomfleld before him, and 
as it probably bad many a ouo besides. Ton have heard the story of 
two great and wcllkuown authors, on a tour, dropping into an obscnre 
cottage in the Highlands and finding the volume of "The Soasons" on 
the window-sili, having boon read and road until its leaves wore nearly 
worn out with thumbing, when one of them, pointing the other to it, 
said " Tliiil is fame 1" It was this very poem that, when Clare (who 
had been bom a twin) was yet a weakly and raggod urchin, first he- 
witched him as he got a mere gUmpse of it, while it was in the possee- 
sion of a big, churlish, well-oil' village boy, who refused to lend it to 
him, evKn/or an iiour. But, having learnt that it could be bonght at 
Stamford, seven miles distant, for eighteenpence, ho begged and bor- 
rowed till be had made np that sum, and started for Stamford one 
Sunday morning for the book, forgetting (if he had over known) that 
the hook-shop would be closed on tliat day. By hard screwing be got 
twopence more, gave a play-follow half of it to tend his master's cattle, 
and bribed him with the other half to keep the secret while he hurried 
to Stamford again the next morning. He was there before daylight ; 
got the book (to his surprise, for a stiilling) oa soon as the sbop was 
opened, read it partly on the road as he walked back, then laid him 
down in Burghlcy Park and read it again ; and getting homo at last. 
was so ravished by the nuw world the poetry had opjnod to him, that, 
poor ua ho was, he gave bis playfellow tho aUpenco I'lii* tho cost of tb» 



book, and from tlmt hour b 
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And BQvenU tilings besides Le became ctjmuideataUj', though some 
he wiahod to become he failed in. A relntive, who saw his geiiins and 
mistook it for learning, induced liim to try for the place of a lan^er'n 
clerit, which of course he did not got. He did, however, get work for 
ft time in the Murqiiia of Exeter's gardens ; was afterwards for some 
time a sort of " iio'or-do-weel," then a militia-man, then a iime-bumor 
tt seven shillings a-week, tlien a lover ; and, through all, a reader anil 
port still. And there was one good man who understood, and gave 
him cheering worda, even then — the Bev, J. Kuowles Holland, of 
Mukot Du'piug. to whom Le afterwordpi dediuatt'd his poem of " The 
Woodman." 

Then (uune a grand effort (after many of bia poema had been burnt 
by his mother, because she and his poor old father thought it was a 
bitd thing for one like him to attempt writing poetry at all,] to get aomo 
of the remainder printed. His discourage me uts now were great in the 
•iti«me. The- story has often been told, hat by no one so well as by 
FV«dericlc Martin, an to how one printer, after mich parley, would not 
get oat a prospectus without pre -payment, and even then would not 
undertake the book because only seven subsoribera could be obtained ; 
how another [Mr. Drury. of Stamford.) undertook it. nad then half re- 
pented; how, presently, Taylor and HesBoy, the London publishers, 
nndortook it, and Gitford prained it in tlie " Qoarterly," and the 
pwjpar-apology was cooked up by another writer for the " Monthly;" 
how the book went through four editiooR, while the poor poet was lion- 
iMd in a way that did hiin harm by introducing him to new habits that 
oonld not (nor was it dosirabio tliat aome of thom ahoiild) be afterwards 
juoiataiaod, as subscriptions wore got up for him by right-hearted friends 
in t, wrong-headed manner, and were practically not near so ancceaafol 
U they were proclaimed nominally to ho ; and how, at length, one of 
hii patron-critics warned him that if he did not cease acquaintance with 
that old friend in his lowest adversity, the dissenting minister, Ur. 
HoUanil, it was not to be supposed that hia new friends would keep op 
Iheir acquaintance with him .' Nor waa this all. Some of the poetry 
had bewitched a beautiful governess at a noble mansion at whieh Clare 
.hid to appear ; and she in turn was very near bewitching him, only 
that ho had afrendy committed himself too far with ]^Iartha Turner, or 
u In one of his lyrtca he calls her "Patty of the Vale," for hia con- 
•CMme« to let him easily foraoke her. But let him give the atory in his 
on toDchiog way : — 

" A weedting wilil on lone!; lea 
Mj eveniug rsmblaa cbsnood lo sue ; 
Adi] much tlie vcEiUiiig Umptcd me 
To crop ila tender flos^r ; 



Exi>oiied to wind sad beaty raia> 
Its liead bow'd loivlf on the iilnin ; 
And Bilentlf it Becm'd ia pain 

Of life's enduigeT'd hour. 
And wilt tlioiT bid mj bloom deoay, 
And crop my flower, and me betmT, 
And cast my injured nweeta away! — 

Its ailDoea seemly wgh'd — 
■ A momcnt'B idol of thy mind 1 
AdiI is B stranger ao unkiiid, 
To leave a BbametiU root behind, 

Bereft of all its pride ? ' 
Anrt ao it seemly did compUiD ; 
Apd beating fell the heavy rain ; 
And low it droop'd Dpon the plain, 

lofate reiign'd to Ul : 
My beart diil luult at its decline. 
And ' Come.' xaid I. ' thou gem diTiue, 
My tiite sbull stand the Btonu with thine ; ' 

So took tho root and nil." 

Clare went, or was taken, three timea up to London ; and the fl 
time agaiiiBt liia own eense of propriety, was beguiled into appearing in 
a half-raatic, half-couksey drees, that made tiim bo much of a " giiy " 
he could scarcely abide being seen ; and lu that, and suhBoqaeiitly in a 
somewhat dilfereut character, he waa duly exhibileil by hie patrons to 
numbers of lords, ladies, literati, and savans, including a few who saw 
the proud and sensitive but loveiiblo m<iii through the rustic poet, got 
to hke him thoroughly for his oien sake, and remained bis sincere 
friends. It may seem rather invidious perhaps to name them thns, 
after what wan done by the Duke of Devonshire, the Manjuis of Exeter, 
Earl FitzwiUiam, and others ; but in the little list to which I allude 
more particularly just now, one thinks with a teetiu^; amounting to 
something like affection, in relation to him, of Admiral Lord ItadslocU 
and Allan Cunningham,- — of Allan especially, whose shrowil but friendly 
nature Clare, in turn, warmly loved. 

Ailer his second visit the Peasant Fuel had little liking for London.. 
As with all snch men. the " sight" having been soon and the novelly 
robbed oil', — when prestige could no longer be gained by entertaining 
him, he was left pretty much to take his chance. One fact is very re- 
markable : After his first rustic volume, every sncoeeding one con- 
tained something better and better. For its graphic, though homely 
lieauty, and truth to nature, his " Woodman" has been ranked neit Ui 
Bums's "Cottar's Saturday otght ; " and hia "Shepherd's Calendar" 
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Pb a tmtlifal and eiqaieito hiator}' of tho aeiiBcms ; his pr>em on " Anti- 
I qnJty " has imsgos and fancies §o sturtiing as to rL'siind one of B;ron 
I Kod eyeo of Bh&keperc ; his " AdventurcH af a Grassliopper " is one of 
I fbe richest and ehrowdest allegorieR ever written for the young, and his 
* tnral Boimets impiore in beanty and poUsh, hut without loning niiy of 
I, their freshness, to the last ; yet singukrly enough, each micccBsive 
I' Tolamc after the first, was less sacoessfuJ in "thctrado" than its pre' 
I jece^eors; and tho "Rnml Mnso," with its accomponimenle — the most 
I ohBst«, and in some respects perhaps the most heaatiful of thorn all— 
I fcU, «8 the phrase goes, " nearly stiU-bom from the preas." I bonglit 
I two or three, and could have bought any number of the neat, ncnut 
I Tolumos, at a booksellur's shop in Stamford, in 16-19, at eightcenpcuce 
I ■ copy I • 

While thingi! bad been taking this downward torn, and Clare's family 

bad increoBed to nine, bis reliable income had never amounted to more 

•t any time than tbirty'sis to forty-five pounds a year. People — somc- 

I times impudent and tasteless people — crowded upon him and took np 

I bis time ; and his fitness for manual exertion was often sadly marred 

I )iy iUijoes. His great ambition was to turn his subscribed aunaity into 

I % cottage and seven acres of land, that he might Uve qm'etly by bis 

Loini Ubonr on his own little farm, and bo indL-pendeut. But though 

Llhe world had no objection to making him an idle dependent, it uover 

Lnded him in that most reasonable direction of all. He never could 

Urt the one hit of laud he had set his mind on, and what he did get 

■vu pro&tless to him, at tlie rent. His debts therefore increased ; ho 

■ kcamo faint for want of common nourishment, always seeing his family 

M first ; and wUon Lord Fitiiwilliam, at length awakened by accident 

Id the dad trath, came forth a second time and gave him a cottage to 

live in. it was loo late ; his brain could stand no more ; ho was soon 

lltemrds taken to Dr. Allen's estabUshment for mental iuvahds at 

High Beech in Epping Forest, but (though not iU-treated there] ran 

•way, enduring hardships incredible on the road ; and staying a short 

IcDv at home with his Patty and children, was theu removed to the 

Sorthampton County Asyhmi for the remainder of his days. Mr. 

M«rtan thinks if they would have let him stay at home it would have 

l«*a butter ; but of this one eannot be sure. 

Taken for all in all, Clare's treatment at Northampton Asylum was 
lie most genial hf bad over for any long period together rutoived. I 
lew him there, or taking his v,-alks in the neighbourhood, several times 
— Uie first iu May. 18i3. He wrote much boaufifiil poetry there, an 
l« bad done at High Beech, (where Cyrus Redding visited him and 
an MDio of it to the world.) At Northamplou every member of the 
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staff of munagomeut, and many of tlte poor inmates, as welt Bi 
ber of the inhabitants of the town, delighted iu showing him all p 
consideration and kindni^sa. It can do the rest no iujustice — tlion^ 
thcj were all ho good to him — to sa.y that Mr. Knight, (who was at 
one time eteward at the Northampton, and Id now superintending au 
asylum near Birmingham,) showed him especial Bjmpathy, and bad his 
fullest confidence in return. But there had been a period of bis life 
when ho had brooded (like poor Hujdon) on the neglet't — and worse 
than neglect — he had sometimes to endure, and on the way in which 
OTcn great prize- fighters were petted and nourished, until at length be 
wished he were one of them ; aud thea imagined he was one ; and at 
last fancied himself anything or anybody rather than poor John Clare. 
In my first conversation with him he was rather shy, bnt loss bo aa wo 
talked, and somewhat cordial before we parted. This took place in Ute 
Asylum -grounds ; and instead of the spare, sensitire person he appears 
in the portrait of bjtn from Hilton's painting, forming a frontispiece to 
"The Village Minstrel," I found him rather burly, florid, with light 
hair and somewhat shaggy eyebrows, and dressed as a plain but re- 
spectable fanner, in drab or stone -coloured t-oat and smalls, with gaiters, 
and altogether as clean and neat as if ho had just been fresh brushed 
up for market or fair. He had been to see a friend, and get some to- 
bacco, in Northampton town. On my asking him how ho was, he said 
" Wliy, I'm very woU. and stout, but I'm getting tired of waiting hero 
BO long, and want to bo off home. They won't let me go, however ; 
for, yon see, they're feeding mo up for a fight ; but they pan get no- 
body able to strip to me ; so they might as well have done with it, and 
let mo go." " But, Mr. Clare," said I, "are you not more prond of 
yoiir fame as a poet than your prowess as a prize-fighter ?" When, 
rather abstractedly, as if considering or trying to recollect something, 
he aUBworod, " Oh, poetry, ah, I know, I once had something to do 
with poetry, a long while ago : but it was no good. I wish, though, 
they could get aman with courage enough to fight me." This was just 
after he had been writing a beautiftd and logical poem for my friend 
Mr. Joseph Stenaon, the iron-master ; so faithful to him was the louse, 
BO treacherous his ordinary reason. 

Neit I asked him if ho remembered ever rocoiviag from me at High 
Beech a copy of the " Sbt-fficld Iris " and a letter 1 had sent him, 
" Sheffield Iris I " ho oselaimed : " oh, of course. I know all about the 
*' Iris." You know I was editor of it. and lived vrith tlie Mii^ses Gales, 
and was sent to York Castle, whore I wroto that "Address to the 
Robin" — thus Jdentiffiog himself with James Montgomery. On my 
saying that I wiw going to London, and would have a pleasure in doing 
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knytbing I could for him tUore, ho eeouiod for a momuut a little aa- 
eaey, imd then replied, *-Ali, Londou ; I once was tbero, bnt dou't 
like It. Tlieto Is one good follow there : if yoa happen to Bee him you 
may nimomhor me to binj very kindly — and that's Tom Spring!" 
8ueb was thu tulk of a man who would not have hurt a ily or bmitied 
a ilowor, iDQch loss have been one of tlie fraternity of Tom Spring, the 
grofttust bruber, of his day, in Eughind 1 Another time on my scoiug 
him, after ho had juat returned from a long and favourite rambto in the 
fields, he described it all, up to a aortuiu point, with groat accuracy 
and apparent pleasure, in beautiful languugo, and then broke off into 
talk it would be wrong to repeat ; bat more thim oucu Baying he ehould 
like to go home. The last time I saw Clure was on our aueldontally 
meating in the street, near All Saints' Church, in Noilhampton. He 
aeemed very pleased thus to meet me. and I was not leas bo to see him 
and find that he remembered me. TTIa face was lit all over with one 
Muuay smile, and I congratulated him on hia looking so well ; bnt bo- 
foro wo parted he tiilkcd again of wanting to go home, us though all bis 
thooghlB cuutred there. 

A few ycurs hud passed, and I had been staying with Bome friends 
ftt Utukot Dcoping, only a short distance from tho villages of Help- 
stone and Northboiough. In the former village I visited tho cottage 
where hu waa born (at thlB time used as an infant ecbool), as well aa 
tho gravo of his parents, Parker and Ann Clare, in the old church. 
yard. At Northborough. in the pretty cottage which ho never loved 
half eo well as the more bumble one iu which he was horn, I spent a 
kindly hour with some of his fiuuUy, and Eaw them again at a lecture I 
bftd to deliver, tho evening following, at Deeping. Mrs. Clare, still a 
fine, matronly, blooming woman, and who must have been a very 
eomely girl in her day, was pleased to seo and talk with me about her 
btuhuid. I told her that when 1 eaw him, he alluded to his bome in 
s way that proved bis affection for her in spite of bis aberration. 
Thore wore tears in her eyes as I mentioned Hub ; hut Mi. Martin 
oUndce regretfully to Pally not having boon once to Northampton to 
em her husband in all tho twenty-two years he was there ; and to none 
of the fiunily huving been except the youngest son, and he hut once. 
I tbiuk it was probably imder advice they abstained, from a fear that 
nudi ui''iut«rview might bo iu some way injurloQS to him, by tempting 
escape, as ho had done from High Booch, when ho got homo 
i' exposure to cold and hunger. 
^■om indifference ; for whatever 
^entmont, whatever his trials, John Clare had always been an 
9 husband nud a most loving father — even though iu his 
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nberration he (lid often talk of anotLer imnginnry wife, *< tSuxy," 
finally imaginary children — an hallucination arising pruhabty from fa 
having in yonnger days bad a Eweelheart of the name of Mary, b 
who had now long been dead. That Clare dearly loved hi 
some of his own versea wltnesR, where he eaya ; — 

" Like a thing of tlie desDi-t, alooo in its glee, 
I mDike a naall homo gecm *n empire to me ; 
Like n bird in tlia forest, whose irnrld is its nest, 
TSj home ia my nil, ftad the oentie of itst. 
Let Ambition stretch over the worldat a Bttide, 
Let the restless go rolling aniiy vith tlie tide, 
I look ou life's pleasntes u folliea at hcst, 
And, like smiset, feel calm whea I'ai going to rest. 
I flic hj the fire, in the dark winter's Qight, 
Wliilo the cat cleuis her face with her foot in delight. 
And the winds all a-oold, with rode clatter and din 
Shake the window, like robbers who waut to come in ; 
Or else, from the cold to be bid and Bwa;r, 
B; the bright horning fire see my children at plajr, 
HakiDg honses of canla, or a coach of a chair, 
TTLile I sit enjojiug their hsppiness there. 



Othe out-of-door blessings of leisure for me ! 
Health, riches, and joy I^it inelndes them oU throe. 
There peane comes to me — I hare faith in her smile — 
She's mj playmate in leisoro, my comfort ia toil ; 
There the short pastnre-grass liides the lark on its neat, 
ThoQgh scarcely so high as tho grasshopper's brea«t ; 
And there its moas-hall hides the wild hoQey -bee, 
And there joy in plenty giowfl riohos (or me. 



So I sit on my bonch, or enjoy in the shade 
Hy toil as a pastime, while using the sx>ade ; 
Ity fane; is bee in her pleaanre to stray, 
Uaking rnyagea round the whole world in a day. 
I gather home comforts where cares ncTar grew, 
Like manna, the heaTens rain down, with the dew. 
Till I see the tired hodger beod wearily by, 
Then like a tired bird to my comer I llj." 

That he bitterly felt his exile from home, and Uiat it preyed upon h 
mind, notwithstanding all the kindness with which he was treated a 
Northampton, is proved in the following, which Frederii^k Martin saM 
was hia last, and he thinks the noblest poem that poor Claro ever <ffroM^ 
Ue calls it " CIare*s Swan-song," and " fervently hopes it will live M 
long Its the English langnnge." It wm uot his Inst ; for I have a e 



r of it in mannEcript written yeara before eome others of which I httve 
' ftiao copies. But it in not likely rood to die. To have been written 
by one who owed little of his eduiMition to any niftn — whose every facnl- 
tv, or nlmost CTery facnlty, except his poetical one, was now deranged, 
and who was bowing his head with its long, white, flowing hair, as if 
cuDsttuitly " looking for his grave " — onght alone, independently of its 
wonderful poetii^al power, to make it a treasnre to the psychologist and 
fthiUntbropist as long as there is RUlCering in the world :— 



"Ini 



I jct wh. 






Uy fricnilB (urenkF uiu liku a nieniotj Io.hi. 
I ftiii Ibe self-cnDCDDicr of civ wi>»!>, 

Tb«; risa nud Tanis^ an oljliTioii'i li^nl, 
Slisi^nirB nt life, vhnea lery winl i» lost. 

And yol I ftm— 1 Utc— tlionRh I »m Wfs'iI 

liitn tlie nothinpnesa of sporn anii noise, 

Into tlic liring Btn, ofvaYins itrcnm, 
Wbnre there is neither Benae of life, nor jnyn, 

Bol [lis liDge aliiiiTrcck of roj owd eslooiii 
And nil Uiat'B dear. Eveu tliuBe I loved tlio bent 

Are «Lr&Dge>-iiaj, Uie; are Btraiiger tlinn the rest, 

I long fur Bcenea where man has uever trorl. 
For iceDeB trhere voman ne^cr amilcil or vi^pt -. 

There to abUs witJi toy Creator, Ooil, 
And Bleep at I in Bhildhood Bweelly slept, 

Fnll ot high tliOaghtB nobom. So let mo lie, 
TliB graas below ; aboTe. the Taulled ukf ." 

John Claro died about noon on the 20th of May, 18C4 — " gently, 
nithoat eren a struggle " — hia last words being '■ I want to go home ; " 
aod — contrary to the advice of ono who, it has been eaid, snggeBted 
bis being baried at Nortliurapton as a pauper — "through the active 
exertions of some tmo Christian souls, tnie friends of poetry," ndds 
Martin, " tlie rcqaixite burial fund was raised in a few days, and the 
poet's body, having been eonveyod to Belpston, was reverently interred 
tbvn on Wednesday the '25tli. There now lies, onder tlie shade uf a 
■ycfttnoro tree, with nothing above but the green grass and the eternal 
vanlt of heaven, all that earth has to keep of one of the sweetest singers 
of nature ever bom within the fuir realm of dear old England — dear 
old England, so prond of its galaxy of noble poets and ro wasteful of 
tbeir lives." There is a sad touch of truth in this ; and Mr. Martin 'a 
' wliole book is a brave vindication of the rights of genius. Let us never- 
deas enjoy all such consolation as is poRsihle ; and is there none in 
9 following noble flight by John Clare himself? It occurs in the 
volnnw eorameuoiiig with " The Rural Muse," It seems to have been 



penned juat altur the decease of Scutt, and relatea to on imagined con- 
tention butwoon Scott'e Fame ood Time, when the latter called in the 
aid of Death to lay hia rival Ion : — 

" But Ocaiua aoars nbove the dead. 

Too migblj for liio powei ; 
AuJ denoctu wtiere Uia journey lead. 

SpoU-Uiund, are etiU in flower, 
By poBBj kept (or timea tinlMro ; 

And when those times 8re gouo, 
The worth of a remoter mora 

For pocBj IB Torflo or proflo 

Not bouad to Fashion's thrall ; 
No matter where true Geuios grows, 

'Tis beantiTnl in all. 

Or Ltgb or low, its beaoou Gres 

Shall riao in eier; way. 
Till drows; Night the IjlazG adiniius, 

And Btartles into Day — 
A daj that riaea Uko the ami 

From clouds of apite aod thrall, 
Which gaiuBi before its course Iw run, 

A statioD seeD bj all. 
Ita voice grova thuuder'a voice with age, 

Till Time turns back and looka ; 
Its breath embalms the flimsj- page, 

Aod gtres a soul (u hooka. 
Through night at fltat it will rqjoioe, 

And traiel into day, 
Foraning, with a atill small viuee. 

That light thai leads the way. 
The grsYe its mortal dust may keep, 

Where tomhs and ashes lie ; 
Death only shall Time's hacrcst reap. 

For Qeuias oaniiot die." 

A few more words abont Robert Bloomiieid. It ia ui odd aesociatii 
of names ; but I often find myaelf wishing that I may ono day meet, i 
some bleaeed sphere beyond the grave, and converse with them there- 
AlJlrod king of England, Ohver Goldsmith, and Bobert Dloomtield — 
least the last : — ^Alfred, becanso I not only believe him to have been hfM 
fur the best and greatest king England has ever had. bat perhaps oni 
of the wisest, beet and greatest Englishmen of any rank whntevor ;-~«4 
Goldatnith, becanse, with the imBophistioated lieart and pitiyfuluesa g 
a child he united the brain and thongbt of a snge, at a time frlx 



p«clitntry reigiied saprcme nnd was worshipped b; those who miatook 
utter indifferenoo or contempt for it for niyre gnucherie ; — and Bloom- 
field who, painting Nature us Iw smr her und Humanity nx it thould be, 
uwiikeiiod my young soul to onjoymonts that neither the rant, cant, 
gnile or tyranny of a self-seeking and eelf-jnatiiying world have ever 
befiii abto to stifle or scathe. There was a little book in which I read, 
amid the sorrows of childhood — and childhood has its sorrows, what- 
ever mattirity may think — that " God is love, God is light, God is good 
to all ; " and afterwards, when Bloomfield showed me through his poems 
bow to read this truth in the simplest and commonest features of Crea- 
tion and Providence, I felt a gratitude to him from that hour that all 
the lore of ages into which I have dipped, all the teachings of modem 
men I hare known, have never weakened. Imagine a " self-taught " 
man, about twenty years of age, while pegging, stitching and hammer- . 
ing away in a dim London garret, composing lines like those, descriptive 
of hia own vocation and emotions on a winter's night in his boyhood, 
and with no ambition regarding them bnt that " his mother might see 
tbnn Ln print ;" — 

■■ Oiuia. ere Iia ilveps, lijs littlo &oab mtiat tell. 
From Uie fire-side with nunj a Bbnig he hies, 
Qlad it the full-orb'd Moon salate bis cjes, 
And IhroagU th* unbroken itillneBB of tbe niglit 
Bbed OD bia patb bor beama of cbeeriog tiebt. 
With iBimt'riiig step be etimbs tbe distant stlto, 
Wiiilat tH aTOTmd him wesrs a plucid smile ; 
There views tbe white-robed oloada in clDsIera driven, 

And all the gloriona pageantry of Hoarcn. 

Low, on the utmost bonnd'rj of the sight, 
Tbe ririug vapetus eatcb the sUier light ; 
Tbeace Fanoj measures, as they portiug fl;, 
Which first will throw its slmdow on the eye, 
Passing the sonrce at li^ht ; aud (heuco anaj. 
Saooeeded qnick bj brighter still tiiaa Uiey. 
Far yet above these wafted clouds are aeeu 
(la a remoter skj, still more sereoe.) 
Otben, detach'd in racges tbrongb tbe air. 
Spotless as snow, and eoontlesa as they 'ro fair ; 
Seatter'd immensely wide from east to west, 
Tbe beanteoos semblaneo ol » Flook at rest. 
These, to the raptured miud alund proelaim 
The UionTT BnapneBD's eTerlasting I4ame." 



Cunsidering the simplicity of the vi 
UMtfo is in the following :— 



ae, what a fine, fresh touch of nature 



MABY'B EVENING SIOH- 
" Hal bright with pusr! the ti-atpni si 
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Ton lines ofgoUen cloud that lia 

So jieuiefal aiite bj side I 
Their deep'oing tints, t)ie arclj of ligLl, 

AH ejee vitb raptnre ue; 
E'en wliile I aigb I bless Ihe sight 

Tliat lores my love from me, 

Orsen hill, tliat abad'st tbe TsUuy Lere, 

Thon bear'st upon Ihy brow 
The only irealtb to Mbij liear, 

And all she'll ever latow. 
Tliere, in the crimBon light I sae. 

Abore the Bommit rise, 
My Edward's form ; be ]<mkB to uiu 

A BtalTie in the akif b. 

Descend, my love, the boar ii oomo. 

Why linger on the bin ? 
The smi hath left my quiet home. 

But Choa eau'st see bim giil] ; 
Yet why a lonely wanderer stray. 

Alone the joy pnrsne T 
The glories of Ibe cloBiug day 

Can charm thy Mary loo. 

Dear Edward, when we strolled along 



BU)0>IFI 
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* Eremiu. PowebJ tiom nbom lliOBe blesaings Ilnw, 
' Teich ma still more to wonder, more to kiion: 
' Sced-tinie And Hkireat let ma Bee Agitla ; 
' Wander the leaf-Btrewn wood, the frozen plain ; 

■ Let the first floirer, eom-waving Seld, plain, lr«c!, 

* Here rodtid mj bame, stiU lift my boqI to TneH ; 
' And let tar STer, luidat tbj bnxiulieii, raise 

■ Au lininbla note of tbaukfulnesa and praiee \ ' " 

It i§ sometimes said, of late, in dispnrugouiQnt of liloomfielil, tbiit 
Uiongb be was formci'ly mach thought of, ho is now in most roadioK 
riruIoB nil but furgottea. Bui to me this, in reality, Bcems more to tbo 
iltaeredit of readorii than of the poet. I grant tliiit be uover roara and 
cuts ont lurid flames \iko a. volcano, nor cheats you away from tliu 
track of common sense by will-o'-wisp fancies that glitter and then leave 
yon ii) a mist of wonder. Nur does he Indulge In subtle metaphysi- 
cal BpecnUtions or arguments, or in mysticul iuueudoa Ibat awaken 
cnrioaity without satisfying the heart. There undoubtedly are or have 
Imwd many aelf-educated poets of more brilliancy, depth and vigour. 
Bnt there is a glow of nature In him, and eapccially of human nafuro 
conttmipluted in its kindlier aspects, seldom surp.ttised by any other 
writer, — a Kfiiril iif Uwe that kiadlea or quickens your own, making you 
feel moro dircutly akin to ereation and the Creator. Many think they 
have read all worth knowing of him when they have hastily glanced 
over a few passages of his " Former's Boy." But this is a mistake. 
That was ono of his very earliest effusions ; and a fair reading of some 
of his lyrics and tales — especially some of tliosu embodied In his now 
OMrty lost poem entitled " May Day with the Muses " — would help to 
A for more accurate estimate. Considering how simple is bis style, 
bow fre«h his feeling, how pare his thoughts, and bow all he means 
eomea riijht lianm to iht miinl : to pooh-pooh him In an ago of gross 
scuBatiouaUsm like the present, is to do an act of injustice to the work- 
ing people, especially the younger portion of tbem. I have often read 
■ducted passages from Bloomfield to large, popular aodiouces, bat 
ntner without reaching their liettor feelings and afi'ording much inno- 
eaul ddight. 




COMBE, GEEGOBY, AND LIEBIG. 



It was in the autuiuu of 1844, Edinburgh was filled and growing b ^^ 
with tlio return of profosaorB, students, law-officials, and many wEd 
came to the city on their avcount. The wntcring places were sending 
bock famihes, too, to their urban or enburhan dwellings ; besides which 
the " British Association for the Advancement of Buienoo " had just 
closed its meetings at Glasgow, and so contributed for the moment 
eaTaus of many coantries to those pleasant intellectual and half (.-on\i- 
viftl re-unions for which perhaps few cities in the world are more ftunoua 
than old Dnnedin. I had two or three reasons for being there at that 
juncture ; but one of the chief of them certiunly was this : — HaTing a 
few years before seen the celebrated experiments in zoo' magnetism (or, 
as it is more popuhtrly called, mesmerism), by M. La Fontaine ; and 
baving at that time considerable repataljou among my friends as an 
amateur phrenologist, when the news came &om America that magnet- 
ism had been employed there in demonstration of the distinct mental 
or emotional function of each portion of the brain, I was called upon 
to put that discovery to tiie test of experiment. Not following exactly 
in the track of pre -experimenters, but rather trying what unsophisti- 
cated Nature herself might reveal, I was soon able to deveiopo phe- 
nomena so novel to those aroond me as to be called discoveries, hy 
which it was clear that, if magnetism corrobornted the older [ 
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s at all, it wcut much fuillior th&D they had ever gone ; u abort, 
iUoBlrated the exiatiinee uf a, far greater number of distinut orguait — or. 
in hotter words, a fnr moro eitoosive sub-division of the bcain and its 
foDotions — tbim tbey bad ever dreamed of. My aBsertiun of this, and 
the pnblicattoti at the samo time of considerably snbdiTidud craniologi- 
cal nbarle from AiaLTica — ono by Ln Roy Sunderland, the other by that 
i earaost, original, and maetoriy pliyaiologist. Dr. J. R. Bnchauan, 
of Cincinnati— awakened, not merely euspiciou and joulunsy, bnt poai- 
tivo hostility, especially in Edinburgh, on the part of Uidbo who bad 
•Iroady foreclosed the question by showing, in their way, how the old 
uumbur of &om thirty-six to forty faculties were sufficient to ncconnt 
tor all the manifestations of feeling and thought with which humanity 
} aecrodltud. This had resolved me, on my visiting Scotland, to 
ihnw tho phenomenal facts on which my own faith was fonnded, and to 
ask lb« vek-brated phrenologists there for some bettor eipknation if 
Ihcy could not fall in with that given ; and thus it was that with but 
la-tBtraduction save the announcement of my name and pnrpose, the 
Q at the Waterloo Rooms (ranking then much higher than 
||m place for such meetings) was crowded to tho fall on my first 
Baid the door-keepers as I passed in, " You have a line 
andience, sir." "Who are here?" I asked, in reply. "Nearly all 
the profosjors, and intelligent people of all sorts." And certainly as I 
e from one of the back rooms to the platform, the aggregate of in- 
tdli^ent faces that confronted miglit also have disheartened me, but 
that I f«lt old Nature, in all hor vority, at my side. 

Ify first prelection won short and simple. It commenced with my say- 
ing that a Sherwood Forester had oomo to the modem Athens, to show 
ovor again'to tho philosophers there what Nature had shown to him — 
ninch as Magnns, the Bhopherd, when ho saw ihe pieces of loadstone, 
D Jfonnt Ida, adhering to the metallic end of his crook, had gone to 
tlie philoEophcrs of his day, not to dogmatise, but rather to seek an 
tiipUuation. Somewhat so it was with me : — My experiments might 
■how Uiem matters of fact far more eloquent and instnictive than my 
vords ; and as we proceeded and the several phenomena they had como 
to witDPSs were evolved, since I would much rather at any time be a 
Inmer than a teacher, if any of the more intelligent amongst them 
'MHild offer any explanation better than my own I should be thankful — 
I tita great object of all our investigations being truth. It would probably 
luppeDi however, that they would reqairo me to attempt some explans- 
• tion occaaionally, and that I would gladly do to the best of my ability, 
or give reasons why I could not explain. At all events there waa one 
tinng on which they might rely — my readiuesa at any time to confeaa 
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my want of knowledge rather than to abntie the truth by runiiliig beyond 
it. A sound of welcome and approliatioii come tiDm the whole aeeetu- 
bly as these remarks ctused ; and a chairman — I think that evouing it 
was venorable Pr. Kitcliie — wua appointed. A few of the experiments 
were on persons I had previously operated upon; yet others, and those 
perhaps moat novel to an Edinburgh audience, were upon persons well 
known there, lint strange to ine till that moment ; so that there was 
little or no cavil about the validity of the cases. What was demun- 
etrated included several of the most striking phenomena called phreud- 
mesuteric, and nearly all the moet important features of what Bunui 
years afterwards came &om America in the name of electro -biology, as 
well aa "magnetically induced" somnambuliam, somniloquence, and 
that peculiar extaey which ia produced in such caaea by the introduc- 
tion of strains of music ; and though there had been much meanierism 
in Edinburgh before, it-was evideut that most of what its philosopliera 
now saw had, for them, from the very simple but orderly manner in 
which it was presented, considerable interest. My aim at all times was> 
in such demons'trations, to make wonderful things plain rather than 
plain things wonderful ; and a general expression of confidence and en- 
couragement for me was coupled with a vote of thanks to the chmnnau 
at the close. 

In the course of the lecture I had chanced to allude to sonielhiii); 
which had been recently published by Dr. Gregory, the professor of 
chemistry ; and, on descending from the platform, was cordially and 
respectfally approached by two gentlemen who had been sitting on one 
of the front benches. The elder of them was tail, and, if not slender, 
was not stoat. Uis face was rather red thau pale, yet woold not be 
considered very ruddy. Hia mouth, laterally, was rather large, and 
noae large enough for the admission of any requisite amount of oxygen 
to his longs, should the mouth ever need to be closed. It is difficult 
to say which was the most calm of the two — hia look or his voice ; for 
though he had what would bo called a speaking eye, even tU speech, 
like that from his lips, was so dcUberaie that on enthusiast would have 
called it cold, only for the degree of sunshine that lit his brow, as it 
struck up and out loftily into the regions of comparison, canaality, and 
wit, claiming kinahip with a coronal development not less marked, and 
made the more venerable and impressive by a roof of silvery hair. The 
other gentleman was of a totally different type : yet [to use a musical 
illustration) they "chorded well." He had a somewhat broad-set frame, 
enveloped in a black suit that fitted rather loosely ; a limp in his stt^p 
as from chronic lameness ; a masaive but kindly face, and bulky brow, 
with a complexion slightly brown ; a head of long, dark hair, tbit liHilud 



venerable 
d kindly tones, 

tcreBliug lecture and 
to whom you made 
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U if it were oftener roughed ap by its owner's fingerij In his study than 

oombcd down in Ua toilette, bh it fell here and there int« close luquaint- 

ancc villi his fine, large, expressive eyes ; and a hearty tone of speech 

that would strike any listener, at his first word, as eminently frank and 

Inendly. These, as I hnve hinted, drawing n 

Erom his years and silvery hair said, i 

" Allow me, ill. Hall, to Uionk you for your ii 

experiments, and to introdnce to you a gentlems 

aUttBion tliis eveuing. Professor Gregory ; " — and almost before he had 

ooDuladod those "words, his friend was saying "Yes — we are indeed 

■unci] Dbtiged to you ; this is Mr. Combe." 

Assuring Ihcin botli liow glad and prood I was of their company and 
friendly words. I taok the opportunity of adding that one of my objects 
in coming to Edinburgh whs to have my experiments scrutinised with 
mure nieety than merely public demonstrations would admit of, and 
Uiat I sbould thcnfiire lio bnppy to afford them any means that 
might bu agreeable to tliem of testing the phenomena in private. Tbia 
pleased them much ; and it was arranged that onr first seance should 
take place at Mr, Combe's, where we met for breakfast — experiments 
following. Tha only person present that morning, I think, besides Mr. 
Combe, Profi'ssor Gregory, myself, and the parties to be operated 
OD, was Mrs, Combe — handsome still, though with hair silvery -white, 
and, in spirit, worthy of being, as she in reahty was, a daughter of Mrs. 
Siddons. It was in ntnny respects an agreeable meeting; but for some 
reason wo did not get on well with the experiments, and it was arranged 
to meet again for breakfast and a further essay at Professor Gregory's 
next morning. Mrs. Gregory was, of course, at table ; and besides the 
Professor and Mr. Combo, there was another gentleman 1 had not ex- 
pected to see, but was delighted to meet. Quiet, modest, earnest, and 
cheerful, as we sat side by side and talked (he in English, but with a 
Htrong Gemton accent,) was Justns von Liebig, the great chemist, to 
whom I was there and thus introduced, that morning. My journey to 
Edinburgh had not been in vain, were it for that opportunity alone ; 
but as soon as breakfast was concluded, we commenced a set of test 
ocperiments that occupied between four and five hours, and developed 
pbenomcna equally interesting to us all. Liebig had seen nothing 
of mesmerism before, and, indeed, from all he had heard or thought, 
hod hardly cared to see it. But in the house of his old friend and fel- 
kiw chemist, Gr«^ry, who had already become a warm advocate of its 
duma to scientific observation, the question hod for him now an entirely 
tww phue and intorest. The whole party watched the development of 
tlw nujoetinve phouomena with Qnwonted intensity, aa we operated on 
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ft young man with a well formed bfain, a nervo-Bangulno temperameul, 
and a coaacientiousneas so patent to any observer of character aa to 
make liim, in the circnmstancea, a very desirable caec. Ho is now, 1 
beiiove, master of Bishop Waiaflcet'a celebrated achool in Lincolnshire, 
^d baa justified by hia conrae of life all the confidence I ever reposed 
in hia integrity. Permit me to aay here, in my own behalf, that in my 
work aa a zoomagnetic demonstrator I never felt so bccotq as in the 
hands of the best informed scrutineers — the men beat acquainted with 
recondite pricciplea and laws ; ajid it is probable that the confidonco and 
calroness I felt that morning from ttie company I was in, coneiderably 
influenced the condition of the young mt/V/ (Mr. Holbrook) and made 
the phrenic manifestations the more definite and dear. We ccrtaiidy 
could nut have been at it less than four boura, when Liebig, who had 
been most calm and close in hia scrutiny, got up like one who had 
arrived at an important conclusion, and his face glowed with a peculiar 
glow as he suddenly and silently left Uie room. Gregory followed, 
while Combe ataid talking with the patient, who was now recalled to 
his normal state. What immediately succeeded was most strikingly 
indicative of the character of the three savans. Liobig was some time 
before be reappeared ; but Gregory, who had been in conversation with 
him npurt, returned with great animation and something of enthuaiamn 
in his manner, eiclaiming " Liobig's coneinceJ!" When Combe, in a 
tone and manner cool in proportion to the other's warmth— yet mani- 
festly much interested — merely said, "la ho?" "Yes! {answered 
Gregory) Liebig'a convinced of the validity of the phenomena — though 
of conrse he says nothing of any theory." That morning's experiences 
I have not unfrequently regarded as the zenith of my seven years' ar- 
dent pursuit of those magnetic investigations, and Professor Gregory 
afterwards sent me, unsolicited, a cordial testimony to his own satisfu^ . 
tion in them. 

Liebig's stay in Edinburgh was of course very brief — little i 
than ft call upon old friends and pupils on his return from tlie meoti] 
of the British Association; but Dr. Gregory and llr. Comlie I had tl 
pleasure of meeting afterwards pretty frequently — ^^sometiniee at Hitt 
own houses, the honsea of friends, or at my own soirees. A scene fl ' 
of character occurred at one of the latter. It was my invariable rule 
to let my audiences appoint their own chairnian for each evening, so 
that they might have the fullest confidence in him and be satisfied with 
any report he might have to make between me and them. Generally 
apeaking, gentlemen of the highest standing were nominated. At this 
moment I cannot recall them all, but remember that such persons as 
Dr. Ritchie, Professor Ferrier, Dr. Robert Chambers, and Dr. Jol 
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Hnrraj, were amongst them; while Bishop GUliea, William Tait, and 
other well-known parties wonld be on the platform, for the purpose of 
closer exumiuation. Mre. Crowe was at every meeting, Mr. John Gray 
and Mr. Balldon nearly bo, and Mr. Theodore Martin (who wrote a beaa- 
UftU (Lcconnt of one erening's experiments) attended occaeionaUy. But 
t)nc« a fuolitih, ambitious bnsy-budy^ — not a Scotchman — -taking advan- 
tage of my rule, by solicitation got himself proposed as chairman, and 
nude himself very ridiculously conspicuous on the platform. Ah some 
one informed me, ho was a person who had once been connected with 
Ui« liqaor trade in Liverpool, and bad not succeeded ; but he now 
boasted with considerable "haw-haw," of understanding Enghsh law, 
as he was "studying for the bar." There was great temptation to 
fling A pun at him for bis silly conduct as be made this boast, and 
not oidy interfered unfairly with the experiments, but began to give 
trpiniona on them almost before they had commenced. I did say to 
him that, with all bis pretension, there was one practice at the English 
bar with regard to whiuh ho was manifestly out of order — namely, in 
DOW preceding the evidence with the verdict ; and added that I should 
ftel greatly obliged to the audience, if (were he allowed to continue on 
Qie platform) they would elect some gentleman well known to them to 
keep order. On this he becamo a little pompous, and looking at Lord 
Tftlentia, who sat with some friends on one of the front seats, said, 
"Haw — aw, I appeal to Lord Valentia — haw — to say — haw^if I didn't 
dine — haw — with his lordship, yesterday?" For a moment all was in 
eipoetant stilloesa, when Lord Valentin, colouring to the very cars, and 
with some hesitancy in his manner, half rose, and said — "Why, yes, 
ho certainly did one day diae with the moss of my regiment, and that 
— I suppose — constitutes him a gentleman I " It would be difficult to 
desoribe the funny hubbub that followed this announcement, as the fel- 
low foppishly and ohsequionsly thanked bis lordship for the ambiguous 
conipliment ; and then there rose up, &om about the third seat back, 
t tall figure with a white head, calm as an alp looking down on a storm, 
"ben the whole became instantly hushed, as a deferential whisper ran 
throogh the crowd — "It's Mr, Combel" Mr. Combe it certainly 
was, who in very few words observed that they had come there to see 
my experimoDts, not to have their time wasted in such interrup' 
liun of them, and wished to bo allowed to form their own opinions. 
Afler this, the gentleman who had dined at one mess and thus got into 
uutfaur — was ipiittt enough, and the experiments, carefully tested by 
tbicr men, went on to a aatisfactory conclusion. 

Daring the whole of my stay in Edinburgh, both Mr. Combe and Dr. 
Gfcgorv, as did many others, treated me with unremitting kiudness, 
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and irom first to last showed great interest in my experiments ; but I 
rather think the former believed meamerism left phrenology mnch aa 
it fonnd it — bocaiiBO the phrenic roeolts might, according to meBmoriBts 
themBelves, be produced in different ways— viz., by mental sympathy. 
in some cases, botireea the magnetiser and the mijet: or again, by what 
Catlow had designated "suggestive dreaming"- — ^a state in whieh the 
mjct was stimulated by unintentional snggestions and a pretoruHtarally 
quick association of ideas; therefore not necessarily alono by nkat the 
phreno- mesmerists claimed as a direct magnetic inflnence on specific 
portions of the brain, with conso<]tient awaking into activity of the cor- 
responding mental faculties- My own belief was tbuu, and is still, that 
there is some truth in each of the throe hypotheses, while all of them 
together may not embrace the whole truth. But of all men in the world 
I should imagiue Mr. Combe to have been one of the last at any time 
to come to a sudden conclusion with regard to nni/ question; and Dr. 
Gregory himself, though a more ardent and enthusiastic man, would , 
naturally be very careful on what evidence he founded and expres 
faith in a greater phrenic subdivision. To a mind accustomed 1 
chemical experiment, not only the alembic hut the menstmnm (figari 
tlvely speaking) must ho well understood, and all the elements of tl 
question not less so, to justify a verdict involving a rcputatioE 
ciolly after the fate of Dr. Sanmcl Brown. 

One day Mr. Combe and Professor Gregory came and bestowed a taO 
hour on the measurement and manipulation of my head, sending thoir 
notes to Mr. James Simpson for liis inferences from them. Ouidcd by 
these notes, Mr. S. attributed to me a love of experimental philosophy, 
travelling, and open air oiertion — all true enough. But what he added 
concerning my great courage and expertness in military action, espe- 
cially in pioneering, made me, as I read it, smile at the way in which 
my somewhat quakerly education must have cheated physical warfare 
of an able soldier. Intellectually viewed, my charaoter might he some- 
what like that described, for I had been, as by some hidden impulsion, 
a pioneer for truth's sake from earliest days. There were other par- 
ticulars, however, in which the delineation was scarcely accurate, even 
as an analogy. Phrenological delineations by different people some- 
times vary in the same way as different photographs — the style depend- 
ing a httle npon the operator's mode, though the great outlines are 
uumistakeahle. The closest to the truth of any delineation I ever got 
was from a poor but intelligent itinerant, Mr. Lamb. He ccrtninly 
knew nothing whatever of my autecedeulti, nor dtd I give Lim the 
slightest clue thut I could uToid, by conversation or manner, at onr in- 
terview ; hat his written index to my character fitted as aecorately as a 
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its OKU lock. Talking ud tliia subject some years after with 
pTofoBsor Oregury nLeu we met m London, he said that he und Mr. 
Coulio hud slightly lUSured at the mimlp illation in Edinburgh, Mr. 
Combo not attributing eufficieut bulk to the temporal muticle; and by 
this fuel Mr. Simpftoa might have been eomonhiit misguided in hia final 
estimatu. Alas! Combe, Gregory, aud Simpson — geoiiil, approbatiTe, 
[ihilaulbropic James Simpson, the advuvuto — are all departed, or I 
would toll them, as I tell all the English phrenologiats, that, to form & 
correct cetimate uf character and avoid many mistakes, it is essential 
they should recognise a greater number of faculties than their old cate- 
gory embraces. There is one portion of the brain, for instance, often 
pushing forward the oater angle of the supra-orbital bone : it relates to 
mntitin, and is birge in those who love feats of speed ; but phrenologiets 
often mistakenly give it to its neighbour order. And so of many 
others; bat lliis is not the place for their enumeration. 

A half-thinking, hastily -judging "world" has decided that Mr.Combe 
vnB a great infidel for asserting something tontamoont to this — that 
the natnral world is governed by laws which are imperative, and cannot 
he set aside in compliance with hitman desires — adding that if a num- 
ber of persona, however piona, were knowingly to go out in a leaky 
aliip to sea, no prayer of theirs would prevent its sinking. Attached 
to thb judgment is a kindred idea that he must of necessity have been 
an irreverent man. Than this tliere could hardly, in my opinion, have 
been a greater mistake. On my dining at his house one evening, when 
the party was most varied, and (intellectually regarded) moat brilliant, 
Kb. Combe drew me aside for some private conversation, spoke of the 
lo^iressiuR my visit to Edinbui^h had mado npon him, and urged on 
mo the importance of my taking steps iff qualify myself thoroughly for 
tnedioil practice, iu which he believed, I was well constituted to 
■nectjed. In reply 1 told him of some solemn impressions I had lately 
had, that in pursuing the curriculum which would \xi required with 
any certainty of a professional title at last, I should have so much to 
hide that 1 believed in, as well as so much to assent to that I disagreed 
iritli, that a warning in my very soul had been given me against it, 
wtnch mado me feel as if I should lose Qod's favour by persisting in it, 
■ad that the same monition seemed to show me that I had another 
voorae, for the present, to piu:aue. Mr. Combe now looked at me with 
a most considerate and almost fatherly look, as be said, "Iwouldnot 
ftdvioa yuu to disregard such a monition as that;" — though men with 
peat pretension to orthodoxy have since scoffed at such on experience, 
and said I was foolish fur not purening the first course. The law has 
•laM, though too late, rendered scrnples on that ground needless. 




The Inst time I saw Mr. Combe was on a brief re-Tisit to Edmbnrgb 

— I think in January, 134^, whea it was pleasaat to find him still as 
gliid to Hoe me ax ever. I bave several very kindly notes and letters 
from him on various topics — chiefly personal, few of which, however, 
wonld be of much import to tbe public. They are written in a band as 
easy to be read as print — as clear aa Dr. Samuel Brown's or Dr. Robert 
Chambers 'a^which is saying much. The original of tbe following I 
once gave to my friend Mi. D'Ewea Coke, for the sake of the autograph, 
and quote here for its possible nsefulneas: — 

Edinborgli, 1 April, IS5I. 

Deal Sir, — In answer to yonr latter of the 29tl) Mwob, if jou will refer to Dr. 
Oombo'a work on DigestioD yoa will g&tlier li»ro iti wliols icope, that be coQudoitd 
the gmnd point id dietetics to be the ailaptation of the thing CBteu, in qaalit; and 
qaantit;. to tbe slate of tbe sjitem of the penon who ate it i and be acted on tbii 
principle. For example — Whou there was no inflammatory or pletbario state in 
his organism, he vonld eat fish, fowl, beer, mutton, game, or an; wholsaome toad 
that was prescntod to bim. bnt alwajs in quanlitj proportionate to tbe waete o( 
material going on in the sfBtsm. XT in an inflanunator; stste he would eat aago, 
rice, milk, and so forth. !□ the former stste he would drink a glass or two of 
wioe: in the latter, odI; water. In abort tbe object of his treatise is to show that 
all ordinat; edible aahstanceH are very good in certain circumstances, aud not 
adapted to opposite conditions; and that no scale of diet ran bo laid down which 
will be good (or ererjbodj in every state of hie organism. Ho giTes mlea for find- 
log oat what is proper in varying circmnetaneea. 

1 hope JOU nnderstand what I «ril«; and I remain, my dear sir, yonrs faith- 
fully. Geo, Couhe. 

Hy recollections of Frofeasor Gregory are altogether geuial and 
grateful. He was disappointed when I resolved on leaving Gdlnbargh 
in 1845, and years afterwards favoured my acc^uisitioo of a medical 
degree — being pleased to say ifi his certificate that he was "convinced" 
I should "render valuable Berrices to tbe public as a physician." While 
in Edinburgh I had one evening a somowbat remarkable experience 
commencing nt hia house. Mra. Gregory, though as kind a gentle- 
woman as could be, having observed tbat my ordinarily quiet and 
homely aspect changed to one of superior resolution whooover I was 
engaged in magnetising, thought she would like to try a counter experi- 
ment. So, without warning me of her purpose, sbe asked me if I 
woald magnetise ber in tbe Professor's presence, but secretly deter- 
mined to counter-influence me in the operation, if possible. Unfor- 
tunately she succeeded beyond ber wisb : instead of continuing operator 
I unawares became the subject; nor was the inflaence altogether re- 
moved before my departure. For oil that nigtit and tbe next day my 
state was an abnormal one. I wandered on the Calton Hill and up to 
Artbur'H St^at in the hope tbat fresh air and change might restore me. 
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bai wltt litUo effect. I felt a etrnnger tu myself, and every object ItiiJ 
a peCTiUar and pretematoral appearance; nor was it till the third Any 
boja lh»t of the experiment that I felt entirely well. On sovoral pre- 
noos occasiona I had snStired from the same cause — i>nce on trying to 
mtguotiso a tittle boy at Leicester, when, though wide awoke, I became 
trenKfixed and could not rise from my chair, though he aeemed on- 
affected, and could rise freely and walk away. If any of vaj readers 
think "there is nothing in mesmerism," I must leave them to expluiii 
BUch phenomena on some otiier hypothesiH. It is all very well to attri- 
' bnte snch effects to imaginatiou; but between merely mental imagery 
and Buuli physical conditions my own philosophy tells me tbere is a 
tiTMd distinction. The last time I met Dr. Gregory was in London, 
daring the Groat Exhibition of 1851. 

Mr. Combo, one of a family of seventeen, and brother of the distin- 
guished Dr. Andrew Combe, was bom in Edinburgh, in 1786, died 
near London in 1858, and was consequently then seventy years of age. 
I'rofessor Gregory, the descendant of an unbroken line of men of genius, 
who begun their career in the early part of the 17th century, was bom 
on Cliriatiuas-day. 1803, and died on the 24th of April in tbe same 
ywKf as Mr. Combe, and was consequently only fifty-five. George 
Combe will long be distinguished for his maintenance, in his celebrated 
work "The Constitation of Man," of the doctrine that, by God's Pro- 
Tideuce, wo arc placed in the midst of a material universe ever acting 
Upon US, Mid goTomed by perfect order; and that, as we cannot change 
that universe, we must place oorselvos in harmony with it — ascertun- 
ing and recognising its laws, and submitting ourselves in willing obe- 
dience to their behests. To me this seems to be one side of a sublime 
material theorem, of which Swedenborg has given the other and sptri- 
tual. A third intelligence might do itself no wrong in considering 
both. William Gregory will have a place in the world'a memory for 
lus indnatrioQB chemical researches; his friendliness to those who by 
more occult pursuits sought in his day to bring into the arena of rocog- 
lUMd science a better knowledge of tbe imponderable forces In nature; 
hia soecesKful competition for the chemical chair at Ktlinbnrgh with 
Uu yonng Galiieian spirit of Dr. Samuel Brown; his masterly intro- 
\ iaelion of Liebig and Rcichonbach to the British mind, onil for qnali- 
ties and neeompliBhments which mode him a favourite with so many 
popQa and friends, who will perpetuate through others his teachings to 
them- Baron Liebig still lives and nobly labours. And for me, I 
I eonnt it one of the great privileges of a by no means scantily privileged 
I cxiirtciice, to have shaken the hands of all throe, in scientific friendship 
I at dear old Kdinburtjh, on tbe oocasiim now recorded. 




The year waa just ripening — harvest taking its own from the h&uds 
of Slimmer, aod pnttinf;; tLercon its grateful mark — when I lirst entered 
Scotland from Carlisle. Were you in Carlisle, you would see rising in 
its principal street the statue of the late Mr. James Steel — one of its 
honoured citizens. At the time I speak of — 1844 — not the statue 
but the living man himself, was in that city, and, as I was leaving 
it for Scotland, lie said—" When you are ut Dmuiries, call and remem- 
ber me kindly to Mr. John M'Diarmid: it will ho an introdaction for 
you, and I am sure he will give vou a welcome, and nuy local informa- 
tion you may require." This was the the only introduction from per- 
son to person I look across tho Border, though doubtless I could have 
bad many a one had I thought of asking for it. 

The Snrk being passed, I had an opportunity of seeing the renowned 
blacksmith of Gretna Qreen — a very decent looking man, in his Sunday 
clothes, apparently on the look-out for English customers, and more 
ready for forging tho bonds of wedlock than fur doing the heavy work 
of Tubal Cain. It may have been a mistake of mine; but I thought 
that, on my getting oat of the coacb, he would have Uked mo better 
bad there been a lady with mo. Old CriU'cl rose boldly across the Sol- 
way, as if lo sentinel Caledonia's threshold, and reprcBent there, with 
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due port, tlie interior solemnity and grandear uf that nuble land of 
"Bood and fell." An ovoTwhelming rush of association b, not fuDy an- 
ticipat4>d. wtnit' upon mo liere — a sort of resume of all tho song and 
story, tho philosophy and learning, of Bcotlund, with which I had boon 
more or loss familiar from my early daya. I thought of its great hia- 
torical and poetical aantea — of Bruce and Wulloco, Scott and Bums, 
probably the most — as well as of the Scotsmen of all sorts I had known 
in England, and of national tradiUuna and prejadices that had been 
nnrsed from age to age. IHie reaction from these feelings and thooghts 
was accompanied by a resolve, that all bias I Lad ever received, favour- 
kble or nnfavonrable, should now bo laid aside — that notliing I might 
have t*> witness should bo prejudged — but that my soul should be left 
an open aa day, for evorj-thing I might see or loam to make its logiti- 
mat« impress upon mo, and no more ; and this was exactly tho mood 
iu which I hud to encounter experience number one, as the mail by 
which I was travelling changed ite horses at Annan. In front of the 
iun there, was loitering a person who seemed to have notliing else to do 
than answer questions — the very man I wanted; so, leaving tho coach 
aad approaching him, I asked if he could tell me the number of the 
pupiilaUon. With an air of respectful caution (ae though he wantetl 
Doitber to disoblige me nor to commit himself), ho answered, while eri- 
dHntly taking all my bearings, "I couldna justly say, sir." "Well," 
said I, looking on the kirks and bouses, "1 do not expect you to tell 
me within twenty or thirty, but will be quite satisfied if you can eay 
irilhtu iivti hundred." At this point his physiognomy asHUnied a new 
ud curious interest— a sort of subdued eagerness over which was 
hastily dung another thickness of cantion to hide it, as raising his hand 
to hia head and tipping liis bat a Httle aside, he answered my question 
uitmt the population, by saying, "Is it onythJngyo wanted to be doin' 
ia tbo toon, sir, made yo spier?" As the titices wore attached and tho 
coadi was now ready, the only chance was for my counter- questioner to 
r«tfun his information as I did mine ; and a short and pleasant ride, 
where bright water-gleams through the changing woodlands over and 
m>n gladdened the eye, brought me to Dumfrioa and its associations 
with the biatory of Robert Bums. The Griohton Institution, a famous 
retreat for mental invalids, being one of the most conspicuous buildings 
in the neighbouring landscape, had already attracted my attention. 

John AI'Diarmid, editor and proprietor of tho "Bumfrioa Courier," 
S nan whose heart and head were alike in the practice aa well as the 
poetry of rural life, (and whose paper for that very reason was known 
ka liir up as Lho midland counties of England), had jnst returned from 
tbe fjamous Iturus festival of that year, and was full of the subject, as ho 




to any purauii n' si^iiiiilifiu note— to Dr. Brown, fur iuKtjuice i 
Crichton Institutioii, or any other acientitic man?" 

" Not a line." 

"AL," continued mj interior ator, with a not unlciodiy, knt somewhat 
disnpp dinted, tone and look, " tlint is very nnfortnnatfi for ye. Ye 
Bhouldna hao come to Suotlnu' on dc an ctpudition without iutrodnc- 
tion. I'm afraid ye'll uiidly lose for want o' it." 

"Not at all." eaid I: "my theme and name were always a enfficient 
introduction for me in England, to say nothing of my seldom lecturing 
there without being invited : and I am not very far from England yet," 

"Ab, weel," rejoined the Dean, "but after all, ye'll noon find out 
that Scotland iana England; and it would hn« been far, far better for 
ye, had ye had mair introduction to etart wi' — to Dr. Brown, for iu- 
Etauue, u' the Crichtou Institution, or Bome ilher equally scientific 
man." 

What good, quiet, observant Thomas Aird thought of all this it is 
impossible for me to know, as he never spoke one word during the 
parley; bnt growing myself a little impatient, I said — Well, sir, if 
you'll let me the Theatre, I'll pay you for it, and whon my circular is 
printed one shall be sent to Dr. Brown : if he comes I ahall be happy 
to see him, and if he does not it will make no great difference to me. 
I never went in my life, with my hat in my haud, to ask any man to 
attend a lecture of mine." 

The Dean, with a slight change of manner — " I didna intend to hurt 
your feelings, Mr. Hall: I didna doot your respectability; it's no that; 
but the letting o' the Theatre doesna depend on myself alone ; I shoold 
bae to soo anitbor party onent it; an' — where are ye staj-ing ? — at the 
King's Arms — verra weol — I'll gie ye yer answer at a quarter-past t«D 
the morn; but I maun kea Dumfries better than you can, and I deeply 
regret for your ain sake that ye hadna on introduction to some suieutifio 
man, an' there's nane could better bae served your purpose than Dr. 
Brown, o' the Crichton Listitution." 

" But couldn't you let me have an answer to-night ? " I asked. jfl 

" What for the nicht?" replied the Dean. ^H 

' ' Because I wish to be in good time with my advertisement for B^| 
newspapers." 

" Never fear but ye'll be in gooil time for the papers; I'll keep my 
word wi' ye; I i-uuldna see the party I have to consult about it the 
nicht. but will let you know at a quarter -past ten the mom, eiactly." 

"Good night," said I, then a young, very energetic and active man; 
hut I wish yon could let mo have the answer to-night, for suspense of 
Uiy sort to me la poinftil." 



"So need Tur pain ut u'" (concliicled the short, stoat, deUbnrate 
Deui), " I'll lte«T» my word wi' ye — good nicht, good nicht, sir. n 
rjQ or tor-past ten tlie mora — hat I wiuli you'd had an introdtiL'tion to 
Dr. Brown, o' tho Crichton Institution. 

Morning iramo; and at ten o'clock, growing very impatient, and 
wanting to make the best of my time, I went to the Dean's house. He 
WHS juBt going out of it, and said, " Why did ye no' believe me? a 
qnartei'past ten was the time I named, an' it wants a quarter to it yet." 

"Just so," 1 replied, " but a quarter of an hoor is not mnoh to be 
on tiie right side with; and if I can't have an answer soon, I shall 
trouble luysolf no more about it." 

"Aye, aye," responded the Dean, '' I dare say we seem slow people, 
yet we keep to our word, an' I'll be at the King's Arms wi' yo exactly 
at the time I named ; but I canna belp regretting that ye Liidna an 
introduction to Dr- Brown, or some ithcr scientific man." 

Who the Dean hod to confer with on the snbjeet, or why at that 
particular hour, he never told mo, nor did I ask. Perhaps it was with 
John M'Diarmid himself; but as I stood in front of the hotel, wonder- 
ing whether all this waa not downright waste of time, and almost 
fKBoIviug to go and see Bnrns's grave, and then bo off to Edinburgh; 
exactly at a qnartor-past ten — not a second on one side or tlie other — 
came pacing over the area the puuctnal Denn, saying, some yards 
before reaching me, "Aweel, Mr. Hall, ye'll bo welcome to hae the 
Theatre, knt I would ye'd had an introduction to- 

" Shall I i)ay your charge for it at once," said I, rather proudly. 

" No, no," cried he, " I wouldna insult yo by taking your money 
afoTohand, and I hope yell hno success; but I still think it would hae 
been far better had ye but hud an introduction to Dr. Brown, o' the 
Crichton Institution." 

The worthy Dean knew Durafriea better than I did. Every precau- 
tion was taken for making tho announcement of my purpose as effective 
as possible; but my first audience is the large Theatre, where Bums's 
prologues and epilogues had once been spoken to crowds, was so chil- 
lingly small, tluit the little room I am now writing in might have hold 
it. Ynt some influential people, including members of the press and of 
the medical profession, and Mr. Biggar, laird of Marybolm, with Oeneral 
Pitman, were there. Tho lecture struck a chord that vibrated farther, 
and the second farther still. Between it and the third I was called 
upon by the Provost of the town with some other genteel people, and 
at night the TbeatrQ was crowded with bright and interested -looking 
(tcta in every part. Some of the aristocracy of the ndghbonrhood 
wore th«ro; and, not very far asunder, sat the Provost, with John 
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M'DiarmiU, Dean Hamilton, tind Dr. Brown, o/the Orichton Insti- 
tution! The lecture that night ivas followed, oot only hya warm vote 
of thanks, moved and seconded by Mr, Eiggar and one of the medioid 
men, but a forma! request that I woald give another eouree. I did §o, 
and never can forget those scenes. Night iifter night was the Tboalre 
equally crowded to hear me ; medical men invited in e to eee some of 
the more peculiar and interesting eases under their treatment; the 
newspapers contained ample and respectful notices of my doings; and 
the " lads" from one of the printing- offices came to beg that I would 
let them row me up the Nith, on a snnny evening, to the beautfu] mins 
of Lincluden, Mr, M'Diarmid advised me to take a pony and ride over 
by Lochmaben (on an island in which beautiful sheet of water stands 
one of lung Robert Bruce's castles), and join him at Lockerbie lamb 
fair, where I saw nearly 80,000 sheep in flocks on a hill, and where 
there were people of all sorts, Scotsmen who had wandered in every 
clime, one of them having with him a noble-looking lady of colour for 
his wife.'' Booths, like those on a race-course, were there for e 
purpose, — including booths for whisky and booths for banking. Shef 
herds, with plaids and bonnets and long crooks, like those which « 
English people generally see but in pictures, were there in reality- 
men of Allan Ramsay's, Bums's, and the Ettiick Shepherd's 
talking in their welt-known Doric, and acting in all they did like n 
in simple earnest; while the bright, brood, winding Anuan, and the 
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for bslieving tliBt tliiB vna tlie Tcrj lad.v in reference la 
Day," Thomas Air4 Las tlie fullowUig beantifal 



" In life'n Drat glee, and first nntntored graoe, 
With raTsn treases, aad with gUnoing ejea, 
Hob bcantiful those children, Instrons dark. 
Pulling the kingcnpa in the Bovei? meadow I 
Bom of an Indian mother; 5he b; night, 
An orphan damsel on her natire hills, 
Looked doim the Ehjber Pasa, with pitj touched 
For Uic lirare BtrangEFB that la; slain in heaps. 
Low in that fatal fold and pen of death. 
Sorrow had tanght her mercy : Forth she went 
With simple cordials from her lonely eot, 



le might help to save s< 



it aho, and tall ice-glazed rock. 
Caating its spectral shadow on the snow. 
Beneath the hard bine moon. Sara bar own t 
Crushing the tUnj iponglca of the frost. 



Sound there was n 



mail the silent hills; 



And silsDce filled the valte; of the dead. 
Down went the maid aalant. A oUff's 
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lioeb. Bent back Ihoir gtenma from lielow, and Qucenftbnry and fifty 
other mountains and fella looked down on the moving scene. And 
there I met witli Cnrrie, the sculptor, <^ho took me the dny afterwards 
throngh his studio and tip to the Aluijenm and public gardens overlook- 
ing Dumfrie^i, where waa his wondrous piece of self-taught handiwork, 
" Old Uortahty and his Pony," in rough atone. Dumfries, thou 
bonny queen of Bcotland's aoutlil it ia near twenty-two yutirs since I 
promisod thy brotherly set— so cantions at first but so cordial at last, 
to visit thee again, though I have never yet been able. Thy Aird, 
Cunio, M'Cnlloch, and other worthies still live; but John M'Diormid 
and Archibald Hamiltoo sleep near thy Burns — Dean Hamilton I of 
whom I Geldom, if ever, epeak and tell thia titory to a Dum&iesian, 
wiUioat something to this effect being responded, "Ah, poor door old 
Archie! one of the drollest, cheeriest, kindest, and warmest -hearted 
men that ever lived. Never speak disrespectfully of <lear old Archie I 
ho felt for yon in what he said when he wished you had brought on 
intTodoction to Dr. Brown or some other scientific nmn ; and none 
wonlil be better pleased when ho found you successful without it." 

Hy reception at Kilmarnock waa different, but nut lese good; nod 
there it was I fonnd that the further from the Border the less there wan 
of that first suspicion of strangers. Yet at Glasgow I had again a moRt 
notable example of blended caution and kindness. William Lang, the 
mccoseor of Charles Mackay, as editor of the " Glangow Argas," had 

One unit relio adbat thick tntCtue, 

EicKpinfc deatb, and muteriDf; his Jeep liurt. 

From out the btoodj Pass htd climbed tliiu (ar 

Tbe mauntAiQ «irle. and rested tliero s while. 

TLe virgin omf, np ro*e he Ijcavilv. 

^tkfgaei into tbe light, and stood before ber, 

Bowing for h«tp. She gaie him flscet-spiccd uiDlc. 

And led bim to ber liome. aod hid tiim thEre 

HoDtliB, till puTBuit waa o'ei, and be ffas hoaled. 

And from her monntsiDS he conld mfety go. 

Bat gratofal Walter loved the AtTghan girl. 

And wonid not go without ber : They had tanght 

Ea«b othec language : Will she go with bioi 

To tbe lalcB of tbe West, aod be hia wife t 

Nor leu abe loved the fair-batred ielaoder. ^^^_ 

And softly aiii!W(<r«d, Yes. And she is non ^^^^M 

Bis Christian irife, wondering and loving miiob ^^^^| 

To thia mild land, honoared and laved b; all ; ^^H 

With such a gtaoa of glad hnmility -^^^ 

Shs doea her duties. And, U> crown her joy 

l)t bolj' wedded life, ber Ood bos given bor 

Tboac bcanlcons children, with the laughing voices. 

J'lilling (be tiingciipa in the Sov/ery nifsdow. ^^^m 
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nritten a book on Meenierisiu, in which was some respectful mention 
of my namo ; and I called npon him. My first andiesccs were as small 
as tboso at DomfrieB ; but Mr. Lang had secured the attendnnce of n 
representative of every newspaper. The first reports wore fair, anil 
some of them far more commendatory than I had expected. On tho 
strength of these I gave another course. Lectures fiillowed lectures — 
seventeen in all ; and at every loctiiro aftf r the third, the attendiuiec 
was crowded. Glasgow, William Lang, Sheriff Steel, David Chanibere, 
James Hcdderwiek, Uaillie ITaniilton, and some others! Never while 
my heart beats will it forget their friendship. 

Between Diimfrics and Dundee, and in a sojourn of six months, I 
naturally met with a great variety of interesting character besides that 
described, if not all so amiable or so bright. But my Scottish experiences 
tanght me one great JesBOQ, and my Irish and 'Welsh experiences hftve 
confirmed it, that there is nothing more preposterous or injorioufl than 
to judge any people by too partial or too cursory observation. While 
staying at Perth I was one evening invited to be the guest of n mott 
interesting and amiable party, when one of its members, a lame gentle- 
man, extensively read, but little travelled, said^"Wcll, Mr. Hall, I 
hope you are much enjoying yonr visit amongst us; would you not 
like to stay in Scotland altogether?" " No," was my answer, " not 
altogether. I love Scotland, but never knew the meaning of * merrio 
England ' till I came and found how solemn yon are here." " But," 
rejoined my friend, playfully, yet earnestly, " yon are too much of a 
cosmopolitan to bo biased from the mere love of bias : don't you think 
that in comparison with the coldness, reserve, and pride of England ae 
a rule, the social warmth and cordiality of our Scottish character ia 
preferable? " Somewhat surprised by the manner in which tliis Lome 
question was put, I said, " Why, what you are now saying of the Eng- 
lish is almost word for word what wo are accustomed to hear in England 
of you." The good man expressed his wonder that snch a thing was 
possible. Several months later on, and just after my return to Eng- 
land, some of my old companions said, " Well, HiiU, you have been n 
good while in Scotland," " Yes," said I. "And no doubt," observej 
my questioners, " yon foond the Scotch almost uuiversally a cold, cau- 
tious, thrifty, avaricious set of people, didn't you ? " " Oh yes." 
my answer, " and I will give you two examples of it : — The first 
I took in Scotland was by invitation, with a gentleman who bad qqI 
scoD me before ; and the last money I paid was to a barber in Kelso, 
who would not take so much as I offered him; but I cannot tell yoa 
of all that passed between t " 
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THE REV. THOMAS DICK, LL.D. 



"THE CHKISTIAN POILOSOPHBll." 



" EocE ALTEB TiBEsl" (beliold another Tiber!) cried the old Romans 
when first they came upon a view of the Tuy sweeping so nobly throngh 
mooduws, nciir where, aince their time, has stood the fair city of 
Perth. But traTetlers say they paid a more flattering compliment to 
the Tiber than the Tay by that comparison. Cortniuly as the Tay 
floWB, widening and yet winding as it goes, through lands nacred in 
Instoiy to the memory of William Wallace (and espcciiUly as seen from 
KiiiOiU Bill) it lights one of the loTeliest landscapes on which poet, 
pointer, or patriot, could wish to gaze. The autusm of 1844 had scarcely 
waned, when, after more than a week in that neighbourhood, I one day 
took the stciim-hoat down to " houny Dundee," whore an appointment 
had been mad« for my lecturing in the ThiBtle IIuU, which tliere was a 
groat pleasure lo me in the evening in finding well filled for my wel- 
come. The magnetic phenomena I had bcon developing in Edinburgh 
fiftd, from reports in the papers, escited an interest tlironghout the 
eoQutry, which will account for that reception ; and an elderly and 
y thonghtfiil- looking gentleman. Dr. Dick, was onanlmouBly called 
to the chair. During the whole of my eipci-iments I had no idea hut 
that the Dr. Dick in question was a respectable local physician, not for 
nn inatant drciiming of his Icing a gentlciuiin of more than nationiU 
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reputation. Tliat be was a person of quiet, calm, j-et aonte obsofation. 
was endont enoogh. He nerer iaterfeied with a sm^c experiment, 
neither did he permit the moat rapid phase of one to esirape hh 
His fac« was mnch of the same type as Dr. Samnel Brown's; and, 
aUowing (or the difference of years, the likeness was striking — ths ont 
linen of the hce being of that order one may call painlgd, bat not in 
any single featore anpleasantly projecting. It would have been some 
relief to me, as the phenomena were evolved, if he had said one word 
indicative of a bias for or against the course I w&s taking : for, ns not 
onfreqnentlT professional men, sceptical altogether concerning the 
claims of the science, would nurse their prejudices during the whole of 
a sericH of experiments, and then open ont at last with what they 
intended for a destructive fire, 1 had more than half an ^prehension 
(supposing mj chairman to be possibly a physician of firmly stereO' 
typed opinions) that his reticence was just as likely to be predicative 
of such an onset as of anything; in fovoor of myself or ray news. Yet, 
as the suspicion crossed me, there did occnr the connter-qnestion — 
Miild a ta.ce so candid -looking and benign be that of a man meditating 
hostility towards any one person or thing on earth ? Bnt that point 
WAS settled anon. The last experiment was no sooner conclndcd, and 
the eyes of the whole audience directed in one intense and expectant 
gaze towards the venerable chairman, than he arose, and in a voice 
rather silvery than deep, yet whicJi filled the hall with its mnsical 
clearness, said— >" Supposing that we bad never heard of the Coperui- 
can system of astronomy, and some person were at this moment to 
appear amongst ns, telling ns, for the first time in our hves, that the 
earth on which we are so quietly placed is not only turning round ita 
own axis at the rate of a thousand miles, but in its annnlar course 
is whirling ns through space at that of 68,000 miles an hour; if, 
on hearing him, we reasoned only in accordance with our ordinary ex- 
perience instead of our higher knowledge, it would be impossible for na 
to believe him ; bnt reasoning on the subject in accordance with tbo 
highest knowledge wo have and the noblest laws of thought, the qnes- 
tion loses all its mystery, and we accept the facts, believing them to be 
incontrovertible. Just so with the phenomena we have been obsorring 
this evening, and which I for one have watched most closely. Reason- 
ing abont them on the level of onr more ordinary observations, they 
might eeem incredible to some ; bnt comparing them with onr bi^er 
knowledge of things that yet are fully ascertained, I sec no more reason 
for rejecting them, presented to us in the open manner thoy have been, 
than for doubting the rotation or the speed of the planetary bodies, or 
any other of the varied phenomena of nature." As the large 
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1 to this, and aome one told roe that m; cboirmau was Dr. 
Dick, "the Chriitian Pbilosopber," one thrill of pleasure was followed 
by another, when he put hiri card into my hand, and asked me to pay 
him a visit at his Obaerratory, at Brougbty Ferry, and dine with him, 
a a Saturday, at noou, that, iu compliance with that iavita- 
tioD, I aosoiupanied Mr. Dick, the philosopher's son, by rail to Broiighty 
Furry — a place some miles below Dundee, on the Frith of Tay. The 
antnmn day was calm and clear, and the glittering waves, the passing 
uid repassing craft, and the broad expanse of sky, made me feel more 
than ordinarily glad, as the good old man gave me welcome at his door 
■nd introduced mo to his wife — his second wijo — muvh younger than 
him in years, but one of the kindest, most reverential, and deferential 
m, to such a man, that his warmest friend could have wished for 
him. I was also introduced to Mr. Duckor, a considerable traveller, 
who was staying as a guest ; and our little party was altogether a very 
interesting and happy one to mo, nor did it seem less so to any other 
of its members. There were also two little children there — grand- 
cblldren of Dr. Dick, ami children of the son who bad kindly called to 
escort ms down. Tbeir mother was dead ; but I was assured — though 
tbe ossarum^e was hardly needed — that Mrs. Dick was as loving to 
them as n lady conld be, doing all in her power to compensate for that 
»d bereavement. 

While we wore at diouor, Mr. Ducker, alluding to my experiments 
of Um previous evening, said that, when be was among some al)origineH 
in a remote part of Australia, he was one night asked to go out and soo 
them cure a woman of a serious bodily ailment. A fire was kindled 
in the plain, round which gathered a number of tbe natives apart, yet 
X enough for the fire-light to show her position. While the rmt of 
Um natiTca were dancing ronnd the tire, a man, corresponding in some 
degree to the doctor or " big mystery man " of the Amorii'an Indians, 
W«ut forth and back between tbe fire and the woman, and as she stood 
■till, made passes from her bead to her feet, taking the outline of the 
body, much in the style of tbe French mesmerists. At length, after many 
npetitions of this process, sha was said to be transfixed, and when In 

« time reliovdd from that condition was " discharged cured." Mr. 
Pucker added that, nt the time this occurred, he felt convinced that 
there was some imposture in the case, oa the part of tbf woman, the 
doctor, or both ; but from what he bad seen of my previous evening's 
experiments be now felt as fully oonvincad that the very contrary was 
mooh mora probable. 

hSust a viail to tho Observatory, there were some hours of calm and 
'iDtcnaUtlg couvernation, in tbe house — on Dr. Dick's part much in the 
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spirit of hia works. There was ono tonching episode. Taking mo 
apnrt into his library the Doctor asked ice, with Mrs. Dick's coincident 
desire, if I would let him bco in what degree phrenology would tally 
with hia opinion of her as derived from their life together. Fassiitg 
my Land over Mrs. Dick's head I was struck with the indications of 
her good common aonae, her devoted affection, her roTorenee for intel- 
lect and love of the approval of all whom she respected — nor less with 
those of her kindness to all that was gentle, tender, bereft, or in any 
way needing compassion. The manipulation ended, the lady herself 
did not wait to hear any remarks, but on my telling Dr. Dick, aTUir 
her withdrawal, what I thought of hor, he burst into teara, and said 
that eYei7 word of it was true — naming many incidents, bnt chioily 
her conduct towards him and his son's motherloBS children, in con- 
firmation. 

That day to me was one of very deep interest, from the fine blending 
as it passed of the iwtellectual with the religions and hnmane, yet with 
the absence of everything savouring either of cant or pedivntry; and 
when many years afterwards I learnt that (and perhaps at the very 
time of my visit) in that frugal bnt hospitable home pecuniary difiiculty 
had been also a guest, I conld but wish that the proverbial one half UM 
world which docs not know how the other lives, were mc 
and favourably known to its counterpart. 

Referring at this moment to "Chambers's Edinburgh Cyclopiedia,*' 
I find it stated that "Thomas Dick, LL.D., a well-known roligons 
philospher, was born in 1744, near Dundee, educated at the TJiii- 
versity of Edinburgh, and intended for the ministry in conn^tion 
with the Secession Church. AAor a brief pastoral charge, however, 
he devoted himself to teaching, lecturing, occasional preaching, and 
authorship. Dr. Dick proved himself to be a truly useful writer ; bnt 
although his productions obtained a great popularity in England and 
America, they brought him very httle pecuniary return. Towards the 
close of his life a small pension was granted him in consideration of hia 
literary services. He died at Broughty Ferry, on the 29th of Jnly, 
1857, in the 83rd year of his age. His principal works are 'The 
Christian Philosopher,' ' The Philosophy of Religion,' ' The Plulosophy 
of a Fntnre State,' * The Solar System,' ' Celestial Scenery,' ' The Sida- 
riol Heavens,' and ' The Practical Astronomer.' Several of Dr. Dick's 
writings have bean translated into other languages, one even into 
Chinese." So far Chambers ; and it is impossible to read this littla 
cncyclopiedic monument to so usoful a man, and tliink of the amonnt 
of instruction conveyed in those works, without also thinking it wrong 
that such an antbor could not himself have hod more peonniuy profit 
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frmn than ^an he ever obtained. Bnt his lifu was In the heaveDS, and 
" angels' food " eeems to have been hia mily reward. Dr. Dick's work 
on the " Improvement of Houiety by tbti Diffnttion of ITsefiil Know- 
ledge," though not named in the list just quoted, is mentioned by my 
Iriend Mr. Henry Duncan, of Kendal, himself an odacator, Biltiug at 
the present time by my side, as one which has moat deservedly left a 
deep effect on the public mind, nnd there has probably never been a 
writer doing so mach to familiarise tbe people of his own world with 
the counlloss worlds beyoad it. In conclusion, lot me give my yonnger 
leaders n glimpse or two of his teaching, in the hope that it may 
qnicken their deeire for more. The qaotations are from his work on 
'■ The Solar System":— 

Wb bkvc endeavoaTCd to prove to the intelligent tender, thai tha world in wliicb 
ire dwell, witb all its ooatiiienta, ialajida, occaiiB. and ita numerons popalatian. is 
eoutioDiUj teTolriag aioniid ita alia Vj briiii; abnnt the retama »f da; Aoii night. 
It ia sl*o fljing with a still greater Telocit; oroond the sac, to ptodace the Tnrioaa 
eliBBgn of tbe aeasoDa. What aa aagaat and mblime idea does Ihu anfigeBt for 
our oecasional contemplation I While we are apt to imagine wo arc sitting in 
abaolat* rest in our aiiartments, we are in reality wliirliog lound towards tbe east 
|t Uia lato ot hondreds of miles an bom; and ate, at tbo same time, carried 
tbiaaKh tlie TBgians of spaee witli a velocity of eiitj-eight tbonsand miles ciery bone ; 
•o that doTUig every moment, or every pulse that beats nitbin as, ne are carried 
aMtlj twenty miles from that portion of space we occapiad bcfLirt;. When we lis 
dowD to sleep in tlie evening, wo are seldom aware that, during oar seven boBra' 
npoaa, we have been carried along Ihrougb the space of four bnndred and uventy 
Iboiisaiid miles! When amidst tbo glootn of winter, we look rorwaid to tbe 
ebDadns scenes of spring, we must be carried forward more than a hundred 
millluM of miles, btfbre we can enjoy tbe pleasures ot tlial season; and when 
qwing atrivea, we must be carrier!, Uirongb tbe voids of Bpaee, buudieds of millions 
SMTB, lialore we nan eiyoy tbe fruits of barvert. Daring every breaUi we draw, 
■ad amrj word we speak, we are earned forward in oui courae thirty, forty, or 
fifty nuloi, anconseioua ot the rapidity of our flight ; but tbe motion is uot Uie less 

I, bncause we do not feel it. What should we tbinl it we bebeld one of the 
langtst nouulains in Scotland flying through tbe atmoBphore, acroaa the island of 
Onat Btitaio, with a velocity wliiob would carry it tiom Johnni'-Q-roaM to tba Land's 
Bad, a disCantw of seven hundred miles, in seven minutesT It would, doubtleas, 
MaiU auiversol wonder and astouisbmeoL Bat tbis la not one-teutb part of tbe 
wtoeity with wbiob Uio great globe of the earth, and all tbat it contains, flies 
thmagb the buouilless npons of space. Were we placed on a fixed point, a 
ttiooaand milog dislnnt (ram tbe earth, and beheld this mighty globe, with all its 
BWgalficaitl aceiiary anil puiiiilation, thus winging its flight around tbe ann, and 
catrjlng Uia muou along with it in its rapid carear, euoh a speetacle would over- 
wlMbii aa wllb aiilaniiluiieut iueipreesible, and even with soiotions of terror, and 
waotd pn>*nl to view B secne of sublimity and grandeur beyond tbe reaeb of oiu- 
praarot conr-dpliuns. To angels, and other superior intelligeuces, when winging 
thatr Blubt troiu heaven lo earth, and Ibrongb distant worlds, Buoh august scenes 
maj \tt freitoeully preiented. 

AlUiuu^ Uio lieaiena do uot in reaUty move round llie aanb. aa they appear to 
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do, yet then ara thonSKods of globes in tbe oeleBtiftl ngioDs nhage real motioni 
aiB more avift Bad asCaniahing thiui cleu those to which we have doit refarreil. 
The plsiiet Venns niotes io its orbit with a velocity of eighty thousand miles ao 
hour; Uercnry at the rate of oue hnnilred and nine thonsund mileB aa hour; sod 
the planet Jupiter, wliich is one tbonaand four bimdred times larger Uian the 
enrth, at the rat« of nearly thirty thousand miles an hour, carrying along wiUi it. 
in its course, four globes, each larger than our moon. Some of tlio comets havo 
been Couud to move more than eight hundred thoasaud miles in the apaae of su 
hour; aud same of the fixed stars, though apparently at rest, are moving with a 
velocity of many thousands of miles an hour. In short, tc have every reason to 
believa that there is not a globo in the tmiiDrsfl, nor a portion of matter throaghaut 
ereatian, bat is in rapid aud perpetual motion throngh the spaces of inAoity. 
supported by the arm of Omnipotonce, and fulfilling the daaigni for whiob it was 

The benerolenoe of the Deily is maoifested throughout this aystom iu ordering 
all the movements and arrangements of the planetary globes, so as to act in sub- 
urricDsy to the comfort and bnppinesB of sentient and intelligent beings. For the 
wisdom of Qod is never employed in devising means without an end ; the grand 
end of all his arrangements, eo tar as our views extend, is the eommaniealdoD of 
happiness; and it would be incouBiiteut with the wisdom and other perfeetiouB of 
Ood not to admit that tlie same end is kept in view in every part of his domiuiouB, 
however (tr removed from the Bphfre of our observation. We cannot, indeed, 
explore Ihe minute diaplaya of Divine goodnoss in the distant repons of the plane- 
tary system, but we perceive certain general arrangements which clearly Indicate 
that the happiness of intellectual natures is one of the grand ends of the Divine 
administration. For example— light is oaeenlial to the comfort and hnppioess of 
ali living beings. Its rays illumine the vast expanse of the heavens, and unveiJ all 
the beauties and sublimities of creation around us. Without its inAuonce tlie uni- 
verse would be transformed into H desert, and happiness, even In the lowest degree, 
eould scarcely be enjoyed by any sentient or perceptive existence. Now we find, 
in the arrangements of the solar system, that ample provision has been made for 
diffusing light in all its varieties over every planet and satellite belonging to tiiii 
system. All the planets revolve round their axes, in order that every part of their 
■urfaces may enjoy a due proportion of the solar raja ; aronad Hie more distant 
planets, an assemblage of moons has been arranged to throw hght upon their soT' 
bees in the absence of the snn. And while Uia satellites perform this office, the 
primary plaoeta reSect a sttll greater quantity of light upon the surCoee of lbs 
■atellites : and one of these planets is invested with a splendid double ring, of vast 
dimensionB, to reSeet the solar rays dnring night both on tbe surface of the planet 
and on the surface of its moons ; all which arrangements most necessarily have • 
lespcct to the enjoyment of iotellectnal nntnres: otherwise they would be meatu 
without an end, which would be inoonsislent with the wisdom and mtelligence of tbe 
Deity. If, then, the happiness of torions ordera of intelligent beings was intended 
to he promoted by aunh adaptations and arrangements, we have here presented 
to our view a most glorious display of the expansive benevotenre of that almighty 
Being who " is good to all." and whose " tender mercies arc over all his works." 
If this earth on which we dwell " is full of the goodness of Uie Lordi" if ooontlasa 
myriads of living beings, from man downwanls to the minutest insect, are sup- 
ported and Donrished hy the Divine bounty, how wide and eiiiansite must be the 
t beneficence which extends its regards to worlds a 
re exteciiv* and populous than 01 
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Wbatever during his lif« envy, joalonsy, monopolous interest or eutiri- 
eal hostility may have Boid to the contrary, there eon be little donbt, 
DOW he b gone, that the Iate< Mr. Jumes Silk Buckiugham was omongBt 
the mOHt nscfal as well as the moat hopeful and indastrious men of his 
time. His career throughout was one remarkable illustration of the 
well-known lino of the old song : — 

It's woadeiM what we can do if we tr; : 
Por st iilmost every step ho took lie wits met by some disaator or onnoy- 
anae. yet kept pressing on with the most dauntless persistence, making 
tiia best of the worst of circumstances, and, even when failing in biso^n 
personal endeavours, giving such an impnlae to the powers of others in 
whntavur canse or course lie hud engaged, that the end in view ?ne 
generally attained, and in several most notable instances within the period 
of his own life. How he felt on so often seeing others exalting on the 
ramparts against which he had been first to rear the ladder, it is not easy 
to tell ; but one fact speaks strongly in favour of his good temper^that 
be Dcvor oat down mopishly or morosely on being paahed back, but 
immedialiJy ^iprang np and sought solace iu some farther eiit«rpriKo 
A ma almost sure to bo of use to somebody. Who bnt an Archi- 



r medes of Uie presa dare have made a lever of it where Bnckinghitm 
I did, for moTJng at its very base the gigantic monopoly of the East In- 
dia Company? It is probable that, after aU, the world's martyrs arc, 
as a rule, its greatest heroes; and regarded in this' character Jamtis 
Backlngham oaght, perhaps, to take rank with some of the bravest 
heroes of which England in India boasts — as the seqnel may ahow : to 
say nothing of a htmdred questions of more or less importance, with 
which his namo was identified, before or after he had given the first 
disturbing scotch to that mighty serpent which nas enfolding in its 
coils, and squeezing to its outburst, the very heart of tho Indian 
empire. 

Popular biographies toll ns that Mr. Backlngham was bom at Flush- 
ing, noar Falmouth, Cornwall, in 1768, and became a aiulor at tho 
early age of nine. Before tho end of his tenth year he was a prisoner 
of WOT, passed several months in confiuement at Cornnna, and was 
ailorwards marched barefoot for hundreds of miles, through Spain and 
Portugal t« Lisbon. On being released be still devoted himself to the 
sea, and at the age of twenty-one became commander of a vessel, mak- 
ing several voyages to the West Indies and the two American continents, 
as well as to the principal ports of the Mediterranean. Having ac- 
quainted himself during these arduous experiences with the French, 
Italian, Greek, and Arabic languages, ho thought to settle where they 
might be of use to him, in mercantile life, at Malta ; but tho plo^e 
I having broken out there (181S), ho was prohibited from landing, and 
^leeolved to try his fortune at Smyrna, yet without success, though ho 
was well received there. Ho neit went to Alosandria and thence to 
Giuro, where he was welcomed by the British Cooaol-Ooueral, Colonel 
Missett, and mode the friendship of Mohomot Ali, who was at that time 
rulbg Pasha of Egypt. A negotiation with tho Pasha for re-opening 
the ancient canal between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean (with 
some other important schemes which have since been revived) waa ren- 
dered abortive, as is supposed, by the Wahabee war, after which he 
ascended the Nile, beyond the Cataracts, to Nubia, where he was seiicd 
with ophthalmic blindness. To add to his distresses, (as a writer in 
" Lives of the Illustrious " informs us,} having on his return halted at 
Eenoh, with an intention of going thence to KosBeir, he was attacked 
in the Desert by a band of mutineers of tho omiy of Ibrahim Pasha, 
who plundered and left him entirely naked on the barren waste siity 
miles from any human habitation, food, or water ; and even when at 
last he reached Kossdr, he was obUged to retrace his steps — the vessel 
which should have conveyed him forward having been seized by the 
matineersl Betuming to Cairo, he afterwards ' 
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IstoIb of the IslhmiiB of Suez, axii — habit«d as a native, sod Bpcaking 
tlie language — visited every part of Lower Egyp' ^^^ ^^^ Delta. 

Bnokingbain's noit occupation was that of un endeavour to maatur 
the hydrography of tho Red 8oa (by the wish of somo Brito -Egyptian 
merobante), with the hope of promoting amity and comincrce in that 
direction with India. For this purpose lie went by that route, but the 
merchants at Bombay saw difficulties in the way of the scheme ; and, 
more than that, when he bad obtained command of a frigato from the 
IfnuntTi of Muscat, and was commissioned to Chiua, while rigging the 
ship he was told by the Bombay govammsnt that, as he had not the 
E. I. Company's licence, he conld not be permitted to retun his post 
not eren continue in India. The licence he might possibly have had, 
if he bad contemplated such a coarse before leaving England, or even 
Cairo. In the emci;gency be was subjected only to the effects of a 
general and imperative rule— ^he Secretary on its enforcement compli- 
mejiting him highly on his intelhgenco and the probable utility of his 

KB. On his return by the Bed Sea, however, he induiitriuualy c<)!- 
lected the materials for a new hydrographical chart, including all its 
coasts, and so turned his baniehmeat to the most useful purposo the 
circumstances would permit. 

The Brito-Egyptian merchants not liking defeat, a compact was then 
made by them, the Pasha, and Mr, Buckiu^jham, whereby the latter 
ifl ttnthorisod to return to India, as Mahomet Ali's envoy and repre- 
sentative, (or which the Company's licence was not required. This 

BIS, on the fnco of it, to have been one of the most remarkable expe- 
ditions ever undertaken. Knowing so much of Mx. Buckingham's fine 
prosence, iotcUig^nco, and urbanity, as I did in after years, I could 
htrdly ever cuoverBe with him without wishing I had been acquainted 
with him, and a compauioD, had it been possible, as, robed and tur- 

,ed — with his speaking eye, his fine oval face, bis dark, falling beard, 
and his eitraordinary knowledge of various languages — he journeyed 
away by sach historical places as Tyre, Sidon, Acre, and Jafifa, to 
Jerusalem — traversing nearly the whole of Palestine, reaching Damas- 
cus, and being invited thence by " Queen " Hester Stanhope to be her 
guest OB Mount Lebanon, Nor less so as he afterwards visited Baal- 
bee, Tripoli, Antioch, the Orontes, and Aleppo — passing away thence 
ioto Mesopotamia, crossing tho Euphrates, and so on to Orfah, near 
Hann. the Ur of the Chaldees, the birth-place of Abraham, and then 
throt^h the heart of Asia Minor to the Tigris, glancing at tho site of 

i«Dt Kinoveh by the way, and making researches among the ruins 
of Babjion — identifying the banging gardens of Semiramis. the palace 
of Nabiuhoduezzar, and the tower of Babel, then rusting at Bagdad — 
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about aJl which, and macb more of the eame kind, those who hftTA ibt 
love of sach reading may indulge it abondantly in bis vuloaunons 
works. 

Proceeding eliU on his India-ward route, Mr. fiuukingbam entered 
Persia, crossed the chain of Mount Zagroti, and piLSsed Kermanshab, 
to Hamadau, the ancient Ecbatana, Ispahan and Persepolis, embarking 
at Buahir in a sliip of war belonging to the E. I. Company, whidi was 
bound on an expedition against some Wahabee pirates on the Persian 
Gulf; and gobg on shore at one of their ports (Bas-el-Ehvma), be 
acted as Arabian interpreter to Captain Bry^ges, commander of Uiii_ 
squadron, assisted in bombarding the town, and thou proceeded 
Bombay, which ho rcacbod aftor a romantic journey, that lind oocopii 
him twelve months, chiefly among scoaos of the most imposing spl 
dunr, wildncss or ancient renown ; but bis mission was agun 
eesaful, from the Bombay merchants not having confidence 
Egyptian govemmont. 

Now, however, the Company's licence reached him, antbarising hita 
to remain in their territories, and ho regained the appointment to his old 
ship, the Humayoon Sb^h, in the service of the Imauin of Maacat, bis 
fortunate guccossor in the intorim having cleared £30,0(X) by Bncceasfiil 
voyages to China. With this ship he navigated eastern waters till 
midsammor, 1818, when receiving, at Calcutta, commands &om the 
Imaom to proceed to the coast of Zanzibar, on a slaving ezpodilioii, 
ho bravely — all honour to bis memory for it ! — threw up his 
mont and £1,000 a-year, rather than be implicated in that diabol 
tratfic. 

Jamea Baokingbam's history after this is pretty well known. Ah a 
writer be was perhapa too oriontally diffuse in bis verbiage to allow of 
great depth or force of eipreasioD. A greater contrast to Thomas 
Garlyle in mode of thought and expression it would be impossible to 
imagine ; yet showing remarkable sympathy with the advanced spirit 
of bis time, wherever or in whatever character its physiognomy was 
presented, he not only immediately caught ita portent, but gave bis 
hand to it as one of ita readiest ministers. Hence he was indaucd to 
commonco and edit a tiboral newspaper, the "Calcutta Journal," which 
instantly became popular, and yielded its founder a net profit of £8,000 
u year. The hold advocacy, however, of free trade, free settlement, 
and a free press, with the abohtion of many customs and practices 
opposed to humanity, after Lord Hnstiuge hud returned to England, 
brought down npon him the censure of the temporary Governor- 
General, Mr. John Adam ; his paper was suppressed, and (just after 
bis amiable wife, who had not beuu with him for nearly tun years, bad 
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jtHDed him,) he wns ordered to quit Calcutta without a trial or oveu a 
faeaHng — his little fortane was sacrificed in att^mpta to avert tbut final 
issae — and be was thas thrown back on the world, almost as poor, Bave 
io experience, aa when a youth he left his captivity at Comnua \ He 
left his magnifiueot library in the hope of aome day retuming, after 
getting redreaa at home. But, thougli strenuous efforts wore made by 
8ome of the stoutest mindH iu parliament, redress uever came. Hia 
library, Hke his hopes, was uTecked — his all wna gone ; aod it was not 
till after many dreary years that at last the Company granted hira a 
peneion of £200 a year in addition to the government's JE200. " Pom- 
pey and Cffisar berry much alike." It was the Company, however, not 
tho home government, that ought to have been compelled to render 
just compensation and not thus make a boon of a debt. The blow to 
him at Calcntta was altogether a very savage one ; but. Uke all injus- 
tice, it recoiled at length on those who gave tt. From the hour that 
Backingham was driven from that city, the power of the great Indian 
monopoly, both commercial and governmental, was doomed. It was 
by no meEuiB his case alone which accomplished that doom. Bat 
oppression and vindictiveness. by driving him home, made him for a 
time the repreaentatiTe there of all the wronged he left behind. Their 
wrongs thence found utterance in voices that never entirely slept ; 
wliilat the impolicy which first aroused them was persevered in to the 
lost — not ceasing even after the trnile was thrown open, but at length 
provftking that rebellion which was followed by John Company finally 
tuving to make an assignment of his whole estate and effects to John 
BsU, whose management, it is devoutly hoped, will be productive of 
better results. 

The first time I saw Mr. Buckingham was in a large wood-cut, when 
[ was yet but a little boy. In that picture be was represented as the 
chief figure in a cavalcade, passing the foot of a fearfully high and 
overhanging rock, on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho. The next 
time I saw him was bovcd or eight years afterwards, in his proper per- 
Mon, as the chief speaker at a meeting in the Town Hall of Nottingham, 
where he was most eloquently and efiiciently advocating the redaction 
o Company's power and the throwing open of the trade to India 
and China. He hod in the meantime started the "Athencum" literary 
journal, which soon passed ont of his hands, hut has since proved one 
tif lb« most successful periodicals of its order, and, though greatly 
changed in its character, continacs still. The next time he appeared 
1 Nottingham, it was at the Exchange Hall, as tlie advocate of 
tomporanoo. I may be mistaken, but my impression is that it was 
the first public address of auy importance given on that question in 




the towa, whiiu people liatened with poBitive wonder to & raggMtioa 

that they should give liie go-bye to beer aud spirits, and thought the 
person who made it lesa sensible than thej hod thought him before. 
Teotot&Iism per se had not thoD commenced ; and I remember that to 
me and my companions it sounded rather oddJy, that those who took 
the pledge of temperance should eschew Bpirite, ale, and porter, but 
reserve the right to a glass of wine at or after dinner if they desired it. 
Such was the extent to which the distinguished orientalist went on that 
occasion ; but I believe he afterwards went the whole qncstion. 

In 1632 the Reform Bill waa passed; and the same general election 
that sent William Cobbett to the House of Commons from Oldham, 
sent James Silk Buckingham frum SheOield for the avowed pnrpose of 
giving him the best gtoad-poiut possible iiom which to assull the Hast 
India monopoly, and gain some compensation for his Indian Iobbob ; 
and though he was not able tu achieve off-hand that for whieh be was 
elected, he did touch a legislatorial chord that never coaBed to ribrale 
till it had become the key-note to measures by which tho last vestige of 
that monopoly was domolisbed. Hia efforts in parliament were, 
however, not confined to that question. He laboured for the virtual 
abohtion of impressment and tlie substitution of a general registry for 
seamen, with other meona for their benefit. He introduced the first 
bill for the eatablishment of public walks and gardens fur the recreation 
of the working classes in all large towns, — au idea that one trusts may 
even yet be some day carried out, — and another for establishing 
lar literary and scientific institutions. Indian and African qnosi 
generally had a share of his attention, as had every question 
appealed directly or indirectly to philanthropic feeling. 

Retiring from parliament in 18S7, he visited America, and gave lec- 
turos in oU the principal states — avowedly in the promotion of " Tem- 
perance, Education, Benevolence, and Peace;" and after his return, 
still continuing a favourite with many of the people of Sheffield, he waa 
often invited down on public occasions— -especially when any great 
philftnthropie measure had to be advocated, Being^ — say from 1840 to 
the end of 1342 — u co-editor of the " Sheffield Iris," I as a matter of 
coarsi' saw him on some of those occasions ; and as he struck mo at 
Nottingham, I thought of him then-^and think of him ev 
one of the must fascinating and persuasive public speakers o. 
days. His iiun honnnii; his fluency and gracefulness of mann 
utterance, as well as his aptness of illustration, were probably 
time unrivalled in his own range of oratory: and some who i 
Ueten to him Tor the purpose of finding fault, or, as one man i 
" hear how ho could humbug the folks," would go away confessL 
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eompletd; he htul c(m<juered them. In America, where orfltora of all 
aoits, Erom all quftrters, abonnd, he was, we are tciid, n faToorite wher- 
wer he came- I hnre GometimeB been reminded of him when listening 
to Qeurgo Thutupaoa ; but the likeness and difference between them 
wore eqnallj great : each had aoraething of his own the other had not ; 
and besidea being about the be't-hiok'mrj man one might expect to meet 
with in ten thonsnud, Buukingham had the nnqnestionable advantage 
of those graces which are to some extent acquirable by intercourse with 
tb<i polished nationa with which his pecoh'ar conrae of life had brought 
him so much in contact. 

On my going to reside in London, where a good portion of my time 
waa paused between the spring of 1846 and the winter of 1848, I saw 
Mr. Buckingham often. Those were the days in which Punch was 
trying to put him down by ridicule. The public wiU remember the 
cocAsion, perhaps too well. Buckingham's intercourse with people of 
nearly all countries, and his intimate acquaintance with so many lan- 
guages, combined with his knowledge of England, of London especiaUy, 
And its many advantages and disadvantagea for foreigners, suggested la 
him the need of some genornl but respectable place, where, on terms 
supposed to be within their compass, aavans, htterateurs, artists — 
people of Instc, polite feeling, and refinement, of whatever nation or 
climate — might reeort for re&esbment, the opportunity of knowing and 
Iiecoming known, and, in Rhort, of feehng as much at home in leisure 
honra when nothing more specific engaged them, as it was possible to 
make them by such introdnctive and other arrangements as in the 
circnnistAncos woro advisable. The plan once resolved on, and Ur. 
and Urs. Unckingham being so well qualified for its superintendence, 
a suitable mansion was opened in the Weat End, the name of the 
"British and Foreign Institnto" was adopted, and with hia Royal 
Highness the Into Duke of Cambridge for preaident, all commenced 
and was proceeding exceedingly well. Moreover, to give as high a 
chjiracter tta possible to the institution and make it intellectually 
attractive, free tickets of membership were preeontod to writers of good 
npate as an inducement for them to attend its periodical assomhliea 
and share whatever mlvantages it might otherwise have to offer them, 
but bore was a great difScnIty and occasion of much subsequent bitter- 
neits. There were men about tlio metropolis (as there always are) who 
folt their own literary power to be qnite equal to that of othera more 
diatingnishcd, oud even snporior perhaps to that of the minority of 
Koch. Nor were they unknown for what they really were in their own 
peculiar circlea — often writing anonymously or under some hi'h iJe 
iJumf, thongh personally not m conspicuous iji-l as they were destined 
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cino day to l)o. But it uiifortnnBtely happuned, na 
afterwards oxplaiuod it, that he hod denied fi-eo tickota to some of Ifaeati 
for wont of that more intimate knowledge. Doaglas JeJToId and lllaik 
Lemon, I think, were wnongst them — men of piide and of wondrous 
satirical power, who never forgave what they regarded as eomctbing 
worse than mere oversight ; and beatowing on the British and Foreign 
Institute the woful nickname of the " Britieh and Foreign DtstiliiU," 
with " Fanoh" for their mortar, they assailed it week by week with 
Buch a peppering of satirical shot and shell as no club in London could 
have long withetood ; and l-bus what might have become in time one of 
the most interesting and beno&cial of metropolitan insUtntions — advan- 
tageous from the agreeable interconrse it could have promoted among 
people of all climos — gradually aank under the mortification, and is 
now, like some of its assailants, bnt a memory. Yet, even as with 
them, there are not wanting m»ny to whom that memory is a pensive 
pleasure. I was sometimes there, and wish that London bad euch an 
institution still. After all that " Punch " had said in disparagement, I 
was amazed on my first attendance at its soirees by the amplitude and 
variety of the attractions and the amount of rational enjoyment afforded. 
There was aa air of elegance, comfort, and freedom, that must bavg 
been very grateful to not a few of the two hundred people of 
nations, of London, and of our own provinces, assembled — each 
from an ascertained title to that courtesy being properly introduced^ 
and though the number of guests was so great, the whole was as orderly, 
easy and harmonious, as an " evening at home." Many highly Intelli- 
gent people were there in quiet yet unrestrained conversation 
from the O'Connor Don and Mr. Horace Twiss, to the last G( 
arrivals — a pale vocal artUu with one of the plainest faces I over 
but with one of the sweetest voices I ever beard, and a young viol 
little inferior to Paganini, all seemed satisfied and bent on giving and 
receiving pleasure. There was one scliolarly foreigner who assured mo 
that the hour was a perfect luxury, entirely dispeUing for the time that 
chilling sense of London loiielines.i wliich BOmetimos makes the heart of 
a stranger without relatives there feel as heavy aa a stone. For myself, 
I met with many old acquaintances and an odd little joke. It happened 
that, at the time, my name was before the world in connection with tha 
recent application of mesmerism to several eminent invalids 
stood enjoying some music, a gentleman who was near me soi 
told there is a great mesmerist here : could you point him out to ma! 
Feeling rather abashed at being alluded to as " great," I replied, " Urs. 
Hovritt, who is coming this way, is one of his friends, and if you ask hor 
I have no doubt she will be able to direct yon." As she did so, my first 
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iIm was to Toniali nmong the company ; but fGuling in the second 
|>lace thftt suuh conduct would be neither polite nor kind, I turned to 
apologise, vheu the renitrd was iin agreeable and to me inBtructive 
eOD versa tiou. 

Once I met Bnckinf^ham nt the honse of Mr. J. Minter Morgan, in 
Stratton- street, Piecodilly. Mr. Morgan will be remembered au the 
author of "The Bees," and the promoter of a plan of co-openitiou 
irhich, with all the advantages of Robert Owen's, was to be free &om 
his anti-theological difficolties— a church to be the very head and centre 
of the scheme. Mr. Morgan was a gentleman of fortune, welt read, 
travelled, and fond of drawing round him people of advanced or 
peculiar intelligence. I remember meeting there at different times 
■nch persons as Emerson, the Rev. E. R. Larken, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howitt, Ur. and Mrs. GaskoU, Mrs. Loudon, Mrs. Leman Gillies, Dr. 
Chapman, and George Seorle Phillips, better known by his hterory 
sobriquet of "January Searle." The latter was one evening reading a 
paper on social science for out interest and Mr. Buckingham's criticism. 
u mnch as if sunshine had been asked to give judgment on light- 
BtDg: Bockingham'e mind and Jannary's had about the same relation 
to the other. The former was evidently disappointed, and thought 
the latter too impulsive ; and the latter was as disappointed beeanse 
file formor bo thought. The evening was, however, a very interesting ' 

and concluded with Mr. Morgan's exhibition of an illuminated 
diagram of a co-oporative village which, could it only have been carried 
into fact, would present, in its way, no hod fore- instalment of the mil- 
ium. That a gentleman with his moans, surrounded by all that 
Ufl heart could wish for except the universal happiness of his fcllow- 
tores, should have devoted the years he did to the illustration of 
hi> one benign idea, then die. and be already so little spoken of, to me 
la a practical illustration of the difltcnlty of winning the world to 
■neb principles. Yet I shall ever love to think of those evenings at 
Ur. James Itfinter Morgan's, and of his beautiful spirit of benignity, 
hie nover- failing hope for humanity, and his earnestness. I believe 
(hat Ur. Buckingham hod also some scheme for a model town, but on 
a larger scale and somewhat dilTerent plan ; and this no doubt was one 
reaaon why they had become so intimate. 

There wbj another aud very dill'creat occasion on which I met Mr. 
Buckingham. It was at a day-lecture 1 happened to be giving, to an 
aristocratic and fashionable auditory, at Willis's Rooms, St. iTames's, 
when he wa^ voted to the chair, and took a deep interest in some of 
my mesmeric experiments— saj'ing how some of the phenomena threw 
illustratian on a remarkable experience of his own, when a young man. 
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at sen. Que night tlio man on watch eaw him come from hiB hammoc](, 
go to a desk, aud tlicrc, with so little light that it tmrely showed what 
he was doing, write somcthiDg on a paper ; he then put it in the dtsk 
and locked it np, oftur whic'h he returned to his haminock and stiud till 
the proper hour for waking. Neit day the watchman surprised him 
by Bome allnsion to the occnrrence, to his writing at that untimely 
hour with so little light, and especially to his doing it wilhunt an ex- 
planatory word to him as watchman. Mr. Buckinghum, not remem- 
bering having heeu ont of hia hammock at all, thought the man must 
be mistaken ; but the latter described the whole proceeding ao minutely 
and was so sure about the paper being wi-itteo upon and locked up, 
that it was now resolved to go to the desk and eee. when Buckingham 
was startled to lind in his own handwriting a poem that had been sug- 
gested by the ringing of the watch-bells of the ahip, and which he must 
evidently have composed and thus written in somnolence without the 
aid of hia normal sight. He afterwards aUuded to this incident in his 
published Autobiography. 

Our last interview was at Mr. and Mrs. Buckingham's 
apartments at the British and Foroign Institute, where I was 
to moke ono of a friendly evening party. Their son, Mr. Leicestst 
Stanhope Bnckingbom, (afterwards so celebrated as a dramatist), Misa 
Buckingham, Mr. (aftem-ards Dr.) and Mrs. K. Chambers, and some 
of my friends, the Howitts and the WooUeys, were also there. It was 
an oocasion not easy to be forgotten by me. We were in a room where, 
in the oriental costume in which they were taken, the striking portraits 
of the host and hostess, now giving ns good English welcome, reminded 
na vividly of their foreign travels. The Woollej-s were very dear to 
me booause, when I was a rough boy on the border of Sherwood Forest, 
and they residing in the most patrician mansion near, they hod shown 
me good wUI and consideration there. The Howitts, too, had been 
familiar with my father, and marked with much interest my vicieaitadea 
from early days to that bonr. The name of Hubert Chambers bad 
been associated with my youthful reading ; he had since taken an in- 
terest in my lectures at Edinburgh, and I had several times mot with 
both bim and Mrs. Chambers, as ah-eady related, in that historical and 
classic city; and there w.is Mr. Buckingham, himself associated with 
my still earlier reading and with that wood-cat on which my eyes had 
dwelt with snch delight in the hook leut mo by a dear sister, as I eat 
by the fire-side of childhood's home and made a reading-desk foritol, 
mv mother's knee. And I was, at length, able to afl'ord some 
to these friends, by showing them what Nature bad taoght mo of 
of her moat recondite and enriona laws — in experiments npon « h 



;irho bftd been cored of a disorder of tbe bram by meBmeriBm, aod who 
Dovr, by Mrs. Cbanibers taking him oat of my hands and operating on 
luiu, was made still stronger and healthier than be had ever been 
before. Snch are among the pleasant re-nnions that may sometimes 
-oecnr in life. 

I have never, to my knowledge, seen any of Mr. Buckingbam's 
fiunily eiaco. Bat once, wiien far from London, deairicg bis name to 
ft docomebt that might be important to my interests abroad, I sent it 
io bint, with some mention of the object. He very kindly signed and 
nttirnei) it through his daughter. The tremulous autograph is befuro 
ne uow. It was written on his death-bed — perhaps nearly if not 
positively the last time he over wrote one, and 1 value it much ; for 
«vea in that extremity, ax I am assured, it was as cheerfully as kindly 
pven. His eventful, brave and cheqnercd life was cloRcd on the 20th 
.of Judo, 185&, which, as compared with the date of his birth, would 
be in bis 7Dth year ; and upwards of a hundred voIutuds of the works 
be wrotfl, edited, or waa othorwiac intimately connected with, remain 
lo toll tbe tale of liia nnwearled endurances, aepirations. and labours. 
If Hr. Bnckingham had any faults (as most of us have some), let bia 
CDontieB tell them. For myself. I know thorn not, and dtsire only to 
speak of him here as I found bim. Ho nas a gentleman, obounding 
greatly wilh neeful and pk-asant information, and deligbtitig to com- 
sinnicate it — nccompUsbed, versatile, genial, and a lover of tbe whole 
fannuui race. 

Sbrangely and most eadly, just as tlie proof of this sheet comes to me 
from Um printer, I hear of the death of Dr. Robert Chambers, at the 
■ge of siity-nine ; and before it is returned, of that, at the age of fifty- 
two, of his brother, Mr. David N. Chambers, to whom, as one of my 
warm friends in Glasgow, more than twenty-six years ago, I have 
Already alluded. Robert Chambers, as all the world knows, was a per- 
aon of no ordinary mind, hut one of tbe most gifted and cultivated of 
■Den; uid in the whole course of life I have scarcely known a more bright, 
mflectionate, frank, heart- in-hand, and altogether triendly man than hia 
fa'other David. Uy first introduction to Robert was from him ; my 
£nt ride tu Edinborgh, and first survey of some of its finest points of 
ItitereBt, was in his company ; he never missed any of my lectures that 
be could attend either there or at Glasgow ; and in a similar way we 
biiTe oficn mated in London, where of late he managed tbe well-known 
pubUubiug buHiness in which be was a partner, and where ho was also 
a raspocted member of the Common Council of the city. On my last 
.Tudt to LoadoQ, in 18Q7, 1 spent an evening with h'n and his iiunily ia 
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their euborbon home— <7aptam Muyue Reid being also a gnest ; and on 
my calling to bid Lim guod-bye, a few daya aftor, in Ptttemoater Row, 
ho preBGHted mo for kucpaakea with a copy of " The Book of Days " 
and a framed photograph of hia brothor William, taken in Americ*^ 
preRontcd by William to Robort, by Robert to himeelf, and tfans b)fl 
him to me. Bearing the names of all three, it hangs on the wall oeii* 
me, over the popular engraving of Charles Dirkons's vacant chair, u 
I write — Charles Dickens, with whom I was also pleasantly and per- 
sonally acqnainted. The night I spent at David's with Captain Mayne 
Reid. was after he had been, as a member of the Common Council, on 
Aomo deputation to the Qnoen, at Buckingham Palace, and I had been 
at the funeral of "Artemus Ward." Topics of the paasiog time and 
of " auld langsyne " abounded ; his wife and danghtera were happy in 
his smile ; he kept ns all alive by his genuine good-hnmoitr, liis 
shrewdness, his fun, and his &iendly voice ; and now I learn that he 
was so affected by the news of bis brother Robert's death as to mptuTe 
a blood-vessel throngh the powerfiil emotion it excited in his warm and 
loving heart, and died three days afterwards, on the 20th of this month 
of March, 1B71. — Looking among some old papers, I lind the following 
letter from Robert, which may be the more appropriately given here 
because of iU rrferenco to Mr. Buckingham. The amiable partner to 
whom he aho refers, and of whom I have made mention, was bis first 
wife. Some time afterwards he married again :~- 

Ht. AndtcKS, April 13, 186R. 

Kj Aeti Sir, — Ynnr letter ot the 9tb, wbiDb readied me yeBt«n]af . Lbb giien rue 
mach pleiBure, as itifonniug me that ;ou are veil and in domeatis eircnniBUuii^ea 
irbicli proTE ■ source ol liajipineas to jaa, I bad in a great meaauie lorguttea tiie 
meoting at Ur. BuckingLam's. DBpccially ttie proceodingn regarding tbe bo; wlio 
was meBmeriBed. kay interoooTBa I ever bad witb Mr. B. gave me tlie same im- 
presBion of him which you base oxporienoed, and I bare nerar boan able quite to 
understand why be was the Bubjeat of so much vituperation. 

You viU be aorr; la lesni tbat mj aniJable partner died apwardi ot two jean 
ago ; about wliiub time I also lost a beaotiful and aucompliahed diogliter. I am 
now liring in L-oaiparatiie ralirement. with two unmarried dnugUters, one of wbom 
it soon, like five of her elder sistera, to leave me. and am doiog tittle with my 
pen. but am itill glad to get ebeertul iiewi of nD; old friend auob ■■ jourself. 
Btlieve me, dear Bir, jnan var; siDoeiolj, 

R. CHAimaaB. 
The death of Dr. Chambers I felt much, as must many thonsands 
have read his works ond known bis family's history. That of I 
brotber David^with whom I was ho mnch more intimately acquints 
— I also feel most deeply and cannot cease to feel. 
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DtlD. Angnrt SOtb, (1852], at Brookside CntUge, Sntton-in-ABhncM. Notti. Ur. 

Sunlul Hall, tlie Teiionble fatliei of ' The Sherwood Faraater.' Mr. Hall was. fnr 

pait of his life, a ptiraon of rcmarkuble IhhUIv aolivlty aiid cndurftlic» — 

banntt ooe ilaj, wlien Id hia Hiitieth jeAi, tralkeit Dear!; aiit; miles, between tbree 

the morning and nine in the cTeniiig. on an emad nf parental affection, 

■till fMliag liale «hen tbe task was done ; and, at tlie age of aeTentj, on a bot 

■untner'a imj, he miked about lerenteen milei in [our boara, on anotliar enaud 

Otkiiulnan. Witb «o compact a frame, a &ue nrcbed Dose, an earaest c;e, and 

iDilet tn great firmness in over; featnis, his liearin); and expreBaioo wonid Lave 

D ationi;l)r military ; but haring earl; itobilxtd and retained the doctrinea of 

Qnakeriau. that eipnaiion vaa eabdned, if not neutralised, b; hia primitive garb 

And lanRUage, and the habitual lenoor of his coDTcrsatiOD. All liia baltloa vers 

fcatUea of Uio mind ; and his life, in the main, was a snccesBion of mental and 

conflict*. He had some natural (alent tor literature; and, like bis 

r and bis son, eould rhyme a conplct. He nas tlie aatlior of seieral 

outitlcd ' 3amuel Hall's Legaej to Profetsurs and to the l?rotano,' and 

not without a turn for pbiloaophical eiperimeut. Had bo been trained to 

> fpTDfeiuon for which ha wai conatitntionatl; Btled be waa a man likely to 

rifen to conuderabla eminence. So far bavk aa 1TS9, he had discovered the 

■dTaobme of piesaure upon light aoils to the growth ot grain and bolbooa roota, 

■poo wiiieb, after much obaervation and eipcriment, he wrote a troatiae, and in- 

lanlfil a marbine fiir aowiog, mannring, and prtuing tnniip-Beed id ouc njiemliou. 

The diseorery waa an important ooe, and baa been of great benefit to agricnltnre ; 

m tlie invention hayio)! been early improved apon by olbera. It* originator, 

HI often the cuo, waa a loaer by it — both of time, rooney, and peace of 

Btfll, iu bis adienuty, Mr. Hall had eter a wllhng heart and hand for the 

o2 
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ro Qiitortniiiite itiU, u>i his n 
L heel. Ho vbb i^e&tl; pleaac 
remerit in liis children, tDd ( 
liotiaU; tpeali o 



imory Hill be r«Bpect«d moit bj thow wbo la»«« 
vith eTorj niaoifestatiou of inteltigencs ud im- 
liilfl jirobftblj in reality not \eax iittjiohed to ttaa 
lie eldest son aa ' a lad after hia own heart. 
>a good that the old man abonld be gathered to his rest ii 

Sach wfts the newspaper obituary of one of the moat earnest, orij 
thorough -going, bnt kind and tender of men- — w! 
life said yea when he meant no, bat who wns never happier than when 
engaged in something for othera' good. Grrave, even to Bteniness, to 
some of his moods — bo mncfa so that even his mere look would strike a 
wrong-door with awo — yet, when his censure was not called for, loving, 
liberal, and clieerfui beyond the majority of men, and a favourite with 
all who knew him for the amount of bis intelligence and his readicess 
to impart it — he has left an impression on me which ia strengthened 
rather than weakened by time, and in his neighbourhood a name seldi 
if ever, ullnded to without good feeling and respect, 

Samuel Hall was what the world would call a well-connected num. 
His grandfather, George Hall, was a clever and enterprising Notting- 
hamshire yeoman and merchant, owning lands and houses, bnt given to 
mechanical invention, music, and verse — sometimefl also shipping com 
to HolliUid, when England was a com -exporting cotmtry. He aided in 
their life-start several relatives who were fortunate. A son-in-law of 
his half-brother was the ^rst of a line of baronets, of whom the third 
is now enjoying the title ; one of his great-nephews married tlie 
daughter of another baronet, being thought a fair match for her ; and 
of two of bis great grandsons direct, one — a highly talented harriBtcr — 
married the daughter of Sir Stephen Gazelee, the judge, and was 
amongst the tirst-appointed Commissioners of Lunacy, while another 
became a captain in the royal navy, and a third is in the church. The 
fortunes of the last named branch, however, owed less of their ori^ 
to him than to other sources. 

George Hall'a third son Samuel (my grandfather) was not eo fc 
Date. Ho pOHSQsBcd a good farm, and married a bright, active 
woman, Dorothy Wilcook, of Cavendish Park, King's Clipston, 
Sherwood Forest, which (anciently a royal park) was rented under the 
Cavendish, and after an exchange of estates, under the Bentinck family. 
There must have been humane blood in her veins. It is said of her 
mother that, returning home upon a brood mare trom Mansfield, on 
the day the rebels under Prince Charles Stuart wore at Derby, careful 
of the animal's condition, she was riding it very slowly, when a person 
passing cried out anxiously, " You must make better haste tlian that, 
madam, for the rebels are coming ! " ■■ Uobels or no rebels," exclaimed 
the good woman in reply, " I mimt liinli of my mart 
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tiom«wani at the seme eaey pace, nIxUe othei-s, mora alarmed, were 
hidiiig tlieir property and flying. The red mantle she wore in timt ride 
WKs kept in the family iis a memorial till my own time, and a iine pair 
of blI<^k'Il horns she was wout to see duiiy in the hall at CHpEtoa ie now 
on the wall within a few yards of me, ^vhere I Eun writing of her, on the 
sborea of Windermere. Bat, Dotwitbstandiug tbut good sturt and bis 
Buurrii^e with that humane and courageous woman's duugbter, (whom I 
can well remember as a gentlewoman of nearly 60, dreimed in tbe eiulier 
style of the reign of George 111.), my grandfather Bomehow, without 
uiy very bad habits, got wrong in his affairs, and never got qoite right 
■gain. Besides bis own land at Sutton- in- Ashfield, be held a con- 
siderable acreage under the lord of the manor. On one portion of this 
ho built; and at tlie general entilosure made additions Irum the neigh- 
bouring forest, to his ultimate Iobs, and (perhaps for want of judiirious 
ftnd sympathetic friends) took to drinking to drown his sorrow — one of 
the most fatal mistakes it can fall to the lot of man to make. He was 
dead before my birth ; hut I have often grieved over bis history, which 
iDDst have been a painful one to him, and cannot hut have had some 

lueuce oD that of bis descendants. 

Whore the town street of Sutton -in -Ashfield ends in what still bears 

i: asaae of Forcst-lace, stands a somewhat large old bouse, once 
fronted by a fold of huge wood-framed farm buildings, which wore blown 
dowu in a, midnight storm when I was a Utile boy; and it was at that 
bouse on the 9th of April, 1760, my father, named after bis father, 
Saranel Uall, was bom. He was tbe second son, and, 1 think, the 
third or fourth child, of his parents, growing up in great love for all 
bia kin. Between him anil his cider brother Timothy was a feeling 
that grew warmer and closer with length of life, and my second name 
Vaa given me as one of it» mumuriols. Wliile yet a very little child 
my bther was taken to dwell with his grandparents at Cavendish 
lijdge, and some of his earliest and cbeeriuat reeoUeetions were of the 
floe forest scenery around it. It was indeed, in his early days, a. taost 
JUlvaa place — looking out on the grand old wouda of Birklond and 
fiiUugh, BO famous in song and story, and down en tbe ruinH of King 
foho'a hunting palace, some portions of which still Unger on the banks 
of tbe dear, bright river Maun, and are perpetuated in several of my 
friend the lute Christopher Thontpsuu's best ptuutings of Sherwood 
Foreot's best scenery. 

From ten to fourteen, uy father's time was passed much like that 
of tbo farmers' sons around — in alternate leseons at school and errands 
lo thd fields, and a more laborious hand at burvest time, or whenever 
Wp wu wanted in some emergency among the sheep or at the 
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plough ; and being given Crom the first to obserration and thongbt, lio 
never afterwarda forgot what was taught him in that paetund and agri- 
cultural school. It was a thoui^and pition that ench a boy Bboold ever 
have been sent into Hodcutary life. But it happened that the family 
had a relativo at Nottingham of the name of Timothy Broadhnrst — a 
bachelor, considerably engaged in the leather and Bhoo-trado; and re- 
puted troalthy; eo, as the elder boy Timothy was destined to inherit 
the farm, it was resolved that " Sam," without any question as to his 
constitutional fitness or otherwise for such a lifo, should be apprenticed 
to "Cousin Broadhurst." Accordingly Sam, who was nothing loth to 
change the rural quiet of the country for the excitemeuts of a county 
town, went thither to live, but never settled well to the bualneas, 
except as a matter of duty ; for his heart was not in it ; his hand had do 
affiuity for it ; aud a year before the time his apprenticeship was up, 
he ran away. He got to Stamford, and tlience to Deeping St. James's, 
working at his trade for a short time at each place. But though a 
truant, he was not a reckless one, and on his master at the latter place 
one day blaming another workman for vol doing something dishonest 
which he had advised, the young Sherwood forester plainly told him 
his mind and left him — proceeding theuce directly to London, where 
he soon found work in the neighbonrhood of Gray's Inn. About that 
time Robert Bloomfield, "The Farmer's Boy," was just learning to 
make shoes and verses in London ; and when in after years liBtening 
to my father's adventures, it was one of my regrets (a very childish 
one, in the circumstances,) that they never met; for I believe tliey 
were once lodging near each other in that enormoUB metropolitan hive. 
Li all his reetlessneaa, which was but that of an intelligout and eager 
Eool oat of its true arena, my father was often the subject of deep reli- 
gions impressions and given to equally solemn thought. Hence, ono 
Sunday, while singing at St. Andrew's Church in Holborn, — a plac 
then be had regularly attended, — the thought occurred to him that tl 
words be was chanting might bo very true in the mouth of King Davilj 
when he uttered them, but were very false in his, considering hia tl 
state of mind ; and, if so to himself, might they not he equally so tl 
others ? Whereupon, though he had a beautiful baritone voice, ' 
closed his hymn-book and never sang again iu a place of worship. 
Still he was very uneasy, aud longed for religious communion some- 
where, 80 become a seeker from place to place. At length it occorred 
to him to go to a Quakers' meeting in the city; but as there woa 
nothing vocal transpiring he staid behind the door outside till the 
meeting was over, and the same again on several other occasioiis. At 
length he one day thought he wunhi go inside, when, as they all sat in 
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rent ailenco, the qaeetion aroee within bim as to whdt coald bo its 
trae purport. It vas, ostensibly, worship. {This was his oonree of 
reasooiag.) If in worship, it coald only be in the spirit ; — but (as he 
cuDclDded) if in spirit, it mast be in trath. He did not stop to ask 
what spirit. It only, from his own earnest jeamingti, occurred to him 
tliat it must bo in the Holy Spirit ; and a Bense of hie own ncworthi- 
Dcse ta be tbuB viaited and dwelt in by the liiing God, so overcame 
that he was melted to tears ; was thus converted In a silent meet- 
but rend the " Juumala " of Johu Richardson, Jojucs Dickenson 
aud Job Scott, as afterwards the wTitinys of Foi, Barclay, Penn, and 
uthcre ; and from that time never ueaBed to feel bimaelt' a Quaker. 

Fruui all I Imve heai'd, the young convert's life wiut now in most 
respects a very happy one. He read and thought deeply, sought nsefnl 
knowledge cameBtly, and deTutcd all his leiiiure time tu the cultivation 
of the superior faculties and to works of mercy. Sometimes he would 
watch all night in a religions frame of mind by the bedside of an 
inrnlid ; but when not so occupied, his time was laid out most sygtem- 
aticatly. His wont was to have his fire ready for lighting, to get up at 
five o'clock every morning in winter, light it himself, prepare hie own 
coffeo, and then devote his time till seven (his hour for commencing 
hMtnees) in reading and meditation. His evening bonrs, when not 
apent in the society of religious friends or employed in some specific 
daty, were passed pretty regularly, after his labour was done, partly in 
walks about the streets for exercise and observation, and again before 
going to tied in a season of silent devotion — his sabbaths in attending 
liii uBDa] place of worship and sharing the society of his friends. Sacb 
wu the self- imposed— or bettor, self-chosen discipline of many years ; 
and DO bad discipline either for a strong-hearted young man. By this 
time ha had become a contideutlnl servant in the house of Mr. Sparks 
Horlice, a leather merchant, somewhere in Westminster ; and his 
master, struck by his gravity, regularity, and general good conduct, 
one day said tu him, " Samuel, bow is it ? Thy life is very eiomplary, 
ud I can bear tcetimony to thy integrity and consistency. Why dost 
thoD not apply to Friends for membership ?" The answer was notable. 

" There is (bo said) au imperative obstacle in the way, and one that 
gives mo pain whenever I think of it." 

"\VbBt is that?" iuqnired his somewhat startled employer. 

" An nnkept engagement." 

"Of what kind?" asked Mr. Morlinu. 

" I was (said Samae!) apprenticed to a relative at Nottingham, but 
left bitu before the expiration uf the cuutraot." 

" Well, const thon not make him recompense ?" asked the master. 
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"No," waB the reply, " he has been some time dead." 
" But thoo canst do it to his heirs (continued the Friend); 
haat plenty of money, and I wiU give thee the time." 

Bo Somael went doVn to NottiughtLm, but fonnd that his old 
beir was insolvent, and hidden from the oflieerB of the Inw. 
Searching him out in his retreat, boirever, be told his bufiiness. but 
net with the remark that he was free enough withuut paying anj-thing. 
"Yon see," continued Timothy Broadburst's beir, "I am not in cir- 
cumstances to claim anything, and have really no bold upon you if I 

" I am Borry to find tbee in this plight," said mj iiitbor ; " but that 
does not by any meana morally exoncnkte me ; and 1 would pay tbee 
what would be due to my old master if be were living— hoping that if 
ever thou art blessed with the means, thou wilt some day deal in the 
same spirit with thy own creditors." 

The man, amazed and deeply interested, asked him what be wished 
to give, and be answered, the value of a year's serviceB, with interest. 
After some bttlo difficulty as to the amount strictly due, the heir not 
wishing to tax too heavily a young man so honoat, it was resolved 
that they should call in a tl'iendly arbitrator to eettle the amount, 
which was paid, and Samael Hall, with hie conscience more bgbtened 
than bis purse, returned to London, and goon aftei'words joined the 
Society of Frieuds. 

The next thing I leum of liim is, that keenly alive to anything unjust, 
ho felt it needfiil to remonstrate with some of the West End authori- 
ties in a cose wherein be thought they bore too hardly upon his master 
for his quakerley scruples against ecclesiastical or mibtary dues — I am 
not now quite clear as to which; and then, shortly afterwards, be 
appears, after a seven years' residence in London, commencing a 
encceseful business in his native place ; a member of the Manafiold 
Friends' Meeting, and falling in love there with a very superior woman, 
Sarah Bowntree, whom it is said be was prevented from marrying by 
the intrigues of another party. But this part of bis story I Icamt only 
very recently from an old friend. He never in my hearing made 
allusion to it himself but once, and then only in such a mamier as to 
give me no adequate idea of ita influence on his feelings — tboagh I am 
now aware that be felt it very deeply at the time. Sometimes be 
would rise and speak in the meetings at Mansfield, and once in those 
days he pubbshed a Uttle pamphlet, addressed to the professors of 
religion in hia own pariBh of Sutton. 

Meanwhile bis business throve, his bouse was open to all friends 
who ohose to oome ; his manners were hospitable and gentlasiui^, 
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igfa in slnctest occordanoa with old Quaker castonu ; his garb naa 
uicient, his hat broad, his intelligence bright, and no man in Sutton, 
for many miiee round it, waa looked up to with more respect than 
Bomael EiUI. 

One day, a bonnj, taeiry, warm-hearted girl, Eleanor Spencer, a 
native of the Peuk of Derbyshire, had occasion to wait on the grave 
Fncod with a message from one of his neighbours, Mrs. Burton. The 
girl before starting told Mrs. Barton, in fiin, that when she got there 
ibe flhonld certainly laugh at him, and call him Aminadab. But there 
BO disposition to do anything of the kind when she approached 
him. In his presence all her levity was allayed, and a feeling of pro- 
fbond respect had taken its place ere she left him. Yet neither of them 
dreamed at that time that she was one day to be his wife. 

Now it nnfortnnately happened that, connected with tbe large cotton 
works ontaide the town, was a specious man, a distant relative, who, 
ig my father's prosperity, said, " Samuel, the world appears to be 
going very well with yon ; yon must be doing a very good business." 
Tcs," was the reply, " I am thankful to say that all his going well 
iritii me in that respect." "Yes," rejoined the other; "but those 
I premises of ours in the town are doing nothing, and if yoa will 
Aoly move to them and lannch out further, I shall be glad to join you, 
'«nd can ensure you a very considerable increase of your income." 

No," said my lather, " I am doing well, and am content ; besides, 
] am not practically acquainted with the branch of trade thou pro- 
posest." 

Never heed that," said his relative, "yon have got the mind; 
.•oupetent assistants could bring the needful experience ; and it will 
Im qnite a shame to miss the opportunity." 

There was a fatal spell in it. Influenced by one &ieud or other, and 

by Uiat speculat'jr's persuasions, tbe contract was made ; and in httle 

kiore than a year the fellow was gone to America with his servant-girl 

an onormoas sam in specie, leaving his wife, children, my father, 

many another sad sufferer, to the minoas consequences ; and the 

promiaing Friend, in the prime of hia days, waa the most humbled 

ui in all that conntry side t 

In the meantime the young woman from Mra. Barton's had been 
Bullied— mitrrieil to a man of nobie principles, a convert to QuakeriBm. 
■And she had borne him two children, a daughter and a son, the bitter 
bttlc time before ho was laid on his death-bed. That was while 
Bunuel Ball woe yet in bis proRpcrity; and glad to show the family 
napect and leud thc^m substantial aid, he was one evening silting by 
tiia fflde of bia dying friend for some time in religious silence, and then 
taked if he could do anything for his farther solace. 




" Samael," eaid the invalid, " there ia only ono burden that p 
me tu the eiath nud makes me wish to linger ; but it is a very beavj- 
and painM one," 

" Jumea," was the reaSy reply, " if thou art free to name it, and i| 
be in mj power to lessen its weight, or even to boar it altogether, I ~ 

The eyes of the invaUd filled, as he said — " It woulil be all rcmow 
(jould I only he assured that, when I am gone, my poor wife will i 
want a friend to comfort her, or the two children a eotuiBellor to h 
struct them in good principles." 

" Thy family shall not want a friend, James," said the other ; ' 
will myself act tbe part for them about which thou art u 

" Thank tbee," said James in a tone of affection and gratitude, ■( 
the tears gathering before now freely flowed ; and in a few days 1 
was g<me to bis eternal rest. 

TLe flowers of seven summers had bloomed over poor James BaoonV 
grave lu the horyiug-ground of the Friends at Mansfield, during wbid^ 
Samuel Hall's reverses had lain heui'y on his soul. Many who had 
loved him for what be was, loved him still ; but many who bad courted 
him for wliat he bad appeared, turned chill. Yet not so James's 
widow. She bod shown him respect and kindness in many ways, for 
hia adversity had made some manifestation of ber gratitude to bim 
posaiLle. So one day be asked her to take a walk with him to where, 
iu the blue distance, tbey could see her native Derbyshire bills ; and 
while they stood gazing there and thinking of past days, be turned to 
her and said, " Eleanor, I have found no one in the world who aeems 
to take a more kindly interest in my happiness or sorrow tban tbyse 
and for seven years 1 have fulfilled tbe promise of friendship made I 
James. Let me now be the husband of tbe widow and the father H 
the fathcrlcsa, and one home shall serve aa all : wilt thou bo my wifeU 
It was more than she had ever hoped or dreamed ; but gladly ci 
iug, they were soon afterwards married. 

In a garden, by tbe side of a brook, on the outskirta of the low-n, i 
I have elsewhere long ere now told the st4>ry, was a row of thalcbi 
buildings, which in more prosperous days be bad let in three ( 
tenements to others. AU this he now turned into one ; made it, vtth j 
its garden, aa ornamental as possible for so rustic a place ; stored it 
well with books, and keeping still iu attachment a few of bis more 
tbongbtful friends, went there to dwell, as bo hoped while some moans 
of boQOQrably retrieving hia fortunes should arise ; and there it « 
the midst of all that adversity, intelligence, and love, that I, i 
first ^ilapriug of that marriage, was bom. That dear old lionie 



Itaa since been the theme of some of mj best-known poems ; but there 
is nut now a stick or stone of it standing. It was clomnlishcd, so far 
is material world is concerned, in the year 18(55 ; and when I was 
toid of it, the sndden news nearly broke my heart. I have myself 
occupied good houses, and many a time been a cherished guest in the 
ions of the wealthy and the great, — and let me speak with no 
want of trno and due respect of them, nor of oil the grand, the elegant, 
a rare, wLerover in the wide world I may have enjoyed tbom, — 
Yet, oil, my oatiTa cot ! wlitre'er I roam — 
'Whatever botidiIb I hear or eigbtg I gee — 
There u > magic in the name of HoUB 
That " malceB m; boait, untnTplled." eleare to thae : 
The vimpling atreamlel and the vhispering tree. 
The epring befora thco and the bower behind. 

The plajgroond where I Ittl mj ohililish gleo. 
Have each an imni^ graven in the inii:d, 
Wbiob. though alt else niu; fade, will btsi there be shrined I 

With nH its rusticity, there mas a fine atmosphere of intellectuality 

id respectaliility about our cottage-home that, at times, it was very 
delightful to breathe. The Bible was read there every day, luid some 
Cither good and entertaining book always lay about for occasional nad- 
bsg. People ofqualily dropped in sometimes in a Mendly way. Cou- 
TMSftUonB on the higheat themes were by no means rare. The mother 
Tenerated the fulber's genius and worth, and showed it. We children 
UQght their spirit, and deeply reverenced them both. In the news- 
paper obituary already quoted, mention is made of an invention fur 
diilling and pressing turnip-seed ou a tbcn new principle. To eqnee^e 
oar very penury the means of working out that invention, we were 
4A«n sadly pinched for food, sometimes not having one sufficient meal 
dbr days together. But so respectably was everythiug conducted by 
n; mother — so mucb was our keen privation biddon^that a poor hut 
Wurlby neighbour in difficulties sent in at the time to ask if we could 
Jmd him a five-pound note I When the messenger was gone, my 
Stuther wept. Were tliis the place for it, I could write a long history 
of noble deeds and endurances within those humble walls, but a few 

nst now suffice, as samples. 

Though my mother hud never been a member of the Society of 
Friends, she conformed with a willing heart to oU her husband's 
•ea, imbibing bis sentimeuts ; and happy would she Imik wbcu, on 
b Sabbath morning all our little family started ou the three miles' walk 
to the mt-etiug at Mansfield — imr venerable father leading the wnj, as 
♦c left the old cottage behind us, sending up a long wreath of blue 
■moke from iU cluiuuey into the calm, bright heaveu. And oceaaiouully 




a," replied my father, ' 
a Bunse of duty, as I I 



KOttie ministtiriiig Friend would pay as a visit, when onr homely hoiM 
fur that day would be a tittle heaven below. 

A somewhat remarkable oticuirence comoa to my mind jost now, 
after williDgly myself paying church-rates. My father never willinf^ly 
paid but one, and oven that he regretted. Yet few men in the parish 
were more reBpectod by the clergyman. The chnrchwardens too weni 
very kind. Singularly, I never knew him dietruned upon but once 
for a church-rate; and lliat wa» when a dimenler uvm churchitardrn. 
The rate itself would have been only two shilliugs, bnt the attcndnnt 
expenses ran it up to fourteen. We had notice of the morning the 
bailiff might be espetlod ; but though my porentB were up as usnal. 
not a thing wiis done in the house beyond kindling the fire. Not a 
single (irticle of furniture was moved oven for cleaning. Soon after ^ 
seven o'clock Ephraim SiUa, the bailiff, appeared. He wa« 
had great respuct for my parents and did not tike his work. As h 
stood in the door-way, pen, ink, and paper in hand, he waa ibc gi 
that morning, trembling every limb, 

" What shaU I do. Mr. Hall ? ■' said he. 

" The only advice I can give thee, Ephra 
that thou ishouldst act according to thy o' 
doing aecording to toiuo." 

"But what most I take? What can you best spore?" he asked. 

"It is not a question of sparing, or beuig spared," was the answer. 
" It would be as contrary to my own seuso of duty to give thee a siig- 
gestioD on tliat point ax to have paid the rate at first without causing 
trouble at all." 

Ephraim chanced to take on article that could be as ill spared as any- 
thing we had of similar value ; and soon after he was gone the nsofJ 
morning's cleaning was done, the house mode cheerful, and hreakfikst 
prepared. When it was over, my father, with his fine, deep voice, read 
the customary portion of Scripture. Then we sat a short time in silence, 
as uenal ; afltir which, as was unusual, he spoke, referring to the event 
of the morning. He carefully warned us all to avoid any feeling of ani- 
mosity for what was thus done ; talked of suffering for conscience sake, 
if endured in a right spirit, as more of a privilege than a privation ; 
enjoined ua so to live the life of Christ as to ho worthy of suffering for 
Hia sake, and never to moke opposition to anything for opposition's 
sake alone, hut he, do, or suffer whatever might happen to us, in char- 
ity to all men. After this brief address, we again sat silent for a few 
miuates ; and the sweet, solemn, feeling of the morning extended 
not only through that day, but returns to me in some degree at 
thia moment, far beyond the ordinary palo of Quakerism, with tb» 



Mma^ of tbe inoffensiTe protest and exnmple of that honeat man uid 

Not always, however, wrb Samuel Hall qnite so passive. At one 
linoe he was overBecr of the poor, and that in days when people of all 
olasise were sadly tried, — n'hen (as I have heard my mother say) he 
often groaned in his aleep from the sorrow he had seen by day; and a 
parifih magnate, who felt free to beard the vestry as he chose, one day 
Mcnaed him of neglecting his duty in not summoning before the magis- 
trates a number of poor people who were about as ill able to pay money 
u the paupers who received it, while he (the accuser) felt himself so 
&x nbove the law as to be several rates behind in his own payments. 
Said my fiither — "Of what use is it stunmoning poor people who have 
' neither money to pay with nor goods to distrain ? " 

*'0b, lie d dl" was the reply, "summon them, anyhow, and 

mnka them find it ; and if you don't, I'll complain to the magistrates. 

" Must I summon all who are in arrears ? " was gravely asked again. 

'* To be sure t " shouted the harsh man, never thinking that the 
Quaker dare beard him. Ho, however, received iiiejini siiinmonii, and 
sever thus treated an overseer afterwards. 

On one occasion, passing along a street in the lower part of Not- 
tingham, and coming to a comer where stood a group of gossiping 
men, be was approached by one who meant to raise a laugh nt his 
expense, storing him impudently in the face and saying, " I say, men- 
Icr, how long have you worn that big hat?" Pausing for a moment, 
uid looking back at bis <]uestioner, he turned the laugh the other way 
by flaying, loud enough lo be heard by them all, " I cannot remember 
nactly, bot am afraid not so Iting as thon'at been « fool I" 

If vain of anything il was of his power as a pedestrian. It was very 
seldom he allowed any person walking the Rnme way to pass him ; but 

9 day a stout man, who cnmo almost up with him near the Seven- 
mile Honse, between Mansfield and Nuttitighsni. and who had another 
person apon a pony for a companion, got so annoyed ut his inability 
to go a-head, as to get talking at the Friend somewhat offensively. At 
lenglli, becoming even more personal tlian before, he shouted loudly, 
••If I'd that man's hat, it wonld make two for me," " No," quietly 
relArt«d my father, turning round and looking calmly at the stont 
qoi]!, "it would take a larger hat than this to moke two for one thick 
head," — while the man on the pony made the forest ring again with 
bis laaghter and his shont of " Well done, old qnoker ! " 

In truth, with all bis gravity he loved a quiet joke. When upwards 
of iewnty years of sgo he had lo go to London, to give evidence 
loDching a railway bill before the House of Lords. Returning by the 



cuuch, aud surprised at hearing Bame young men, vho faad mlhecl 
about three miles before monuting it romplainiug of their hardship, be 
told them some of his own feata In walking, when one of them itsked 
what sort of health he enjoyed. His answer wae, that he bad never 
bad the headache in his life, and had not token a doBe of mediciiie for 
twenty years. " May I ask," politely rejoined bis new companion. " if 
yoa nerer ail anything?" " Why, yes," he replied, "aa I come to 
think of it, there is one complaint frum which I snfler now and then, 
but never for long," " Pray, sir, what may that be, and what ia yonr 
remedy?" "Well," he concluded, to the great amusement of the 
whole party, " it is an aflectiou of the stomach, and my remedy depeodii 
a good deal on the season in which it oecurn. If it happens in aumiuer. 
a plate of beans aud bacon is generally very effective ; but if in the 
winter, I have sometimes found a good beef -steak answer the purpose." 
Still it was not in jocular conversation that his mind was best dis- 
played. His lore of agricultural improvements, bis fondness for taking 
levels of the country, his interest in eipcrimental philosophy, and his 
desire to make all his knowledge of use to the many, had be been 
brought up to surveying and engineering, would, in my opinion, have 
made him one of the most useful men of his time, either at home or in 
the colonies. Nor was he, when the occasion called for it, less ready 
with bis pen. After the death of our loving mother, which occurred 
when he was about aiity-five years of age, be wrote a beautiful and 
impressive address to ns, under the title of bis " Will," It ia written 
in a deeply rehgious strain, but abounds in sound and honest secular 
advice aa well. As time wont on, he also wrote sevoral other charac- 
teristic things, from which I would glady copy here, if space permitted. 
His "Legacy to Professors and to the Profane," ia a serious and im- 
pressive osbortation against profane swearing. Sometimea I have 
thought of gathering up and republishing his various writings, includ- 
ing bis early dissertation on the "Culture of Turnips," which was 
productive of good results at the time it was first published, ^ving, in 
iact, the start to a practice which has been of immense benefit to 
formers on light soils everywhere. While endeavouring to work out 
his agricultural discovery, he had occasion sometimes to see the 
late Duke of Portland, at Welbeck Abbey, On one occasion, by 
way of test, he had pressed the seed of one row of turnips and left 
another uupressed by its side. The turnips from the pressed row wore 
immensely larger than the others, and he forwarded two of the most 
magnificent of them to the Duke, who desired \o see bim about them. 
and re<]Uoited bia attendance. One of the Duke'n daughttirs never 
having seon a quaker iutrodaoed to her father, it was arrangud that sba 
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sfaaold aUy in the room of nudienca till hiR Birival. As mj &tber 
entered Jii his unbending, aumewhat diguilitid bnt respectful matmer, 
h^ vfaa rather surprised on seeing a lady there, ae well as his two great 
tnmiiis. The Dake rose to meet Lim, holding oat Ins hand, oaA say- 
ing, "Mr. Hall, I am glad to eee yon; I hope yon are very well." 
" Quitfi welt, I thank thee ; I trnst thon also art welt," said my father 
in bis sincere, improssive tone, as the yoang lady, unable to restrain 
herself longer, ran out of the room to describe the scene. There was 
to be a great agricultural meeting at Southwell neit day. The Duke 
iaTited my fathur to attend, taking the couple of notable turnips in his 
carriage, and telling their history at the meeting, where, on hie arri-val, 
the grower saw them again. But tbey were very dear tumipg to bim 
and his family. Frank and unsuspicious, he hod throughout the course 
of bis eiperimonts and invention of the drill, made a confidant of a 
mim having means at his disposal, and who made an improTemect on 
the models for which he un conscientiously got a patent boforc the first 
and heavier machine could itself be pateutcd ; and tlius Samuel Hall's 
great hope of raising his family out of the cottage by bis useful dia- 
eovery was ended I All bis subRequcnt efforts at retrievoment failed 
for want of adequate means ; and, though bo was consulted by his 
Doghbonre on all possible subjects, and helped many anotlior man and 
aome women, by his advice and pen, on tbeir upward way, it was his 
own lot thence to remain in obscurity to the last 1 

A few more anecdotes, illustrative of his brave and manly cliaracter, 
and I have finished. 

When in my twelfth year 1 bad a violent attack of erysipelas, which 
seized an enliro hemispbere of my head and threatenud deatli. The 
yonng gentleman, Mr. John Carter, (in later years the Dr. Carter of 
B«mer9-stnet, Oxford -street, London,) who, as ossistant to a local sur- 
geon, attended me, was one day startled by the aemi-scientifii^ answers 
I made him in reforenoe to some of tho symptons ; and, turning round, 
asked where I had been educated. Being told that I hod tbcn bad 
littla education except at home, he walked away with my father, saying 
" it in very Mtraordinary." My half-sister, who heard them, informed 
me of what followed. When they were out of my hearing. J£r. Carter 
Hud that, if I could have two years' further schooling, bo should by 
the end of that time be in practice for himself, would be glad then to 
hkve me as a pupil, and wonld never lose sight of me till I also should 
be qnaiiQed to practise. The learning (thanks to my good half-sister 
uid to every other source !) was by some means oblMned ; but by that 
time Mr. Cartor bad gone abroad, and all hope of any connection with 
him hod died. Yttt not dead was the impulse he bad given by hia 
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observationa. The feeling that there must be nitlun me some genM 
of asefulneBs had been fired. It glowed more warm]; Grom dav to da;. 
Tisions of the restored position of our family la its old reepectabilitr 
dawned upon me, and that owing, perchance, in the order of Pron- 
deoce, to me. It was ray last evening dream, my first morning thonghL 
The reading of the life of Dr. FrtutUln added fuel to the fire ; and I re- 
solved, come what might, to imitate him, by running away. I did so, 
three times, and the l&st time for good. It was, aa told already in 
another chapter, in snowy and froBty weather ; and while my poor mo- 
ther hunted for me all night with her lantern in the snow near home, 
my father started on a long exuiirsioa in the hope of fimling me afitr. 
At lengtli, the post-mark of a letter, sent to my young friend, James 
AUin, gave the first trae hint of my track ; and the good, patriarchal old 
man, in hia brond hat and primitive coat — I pause in my tale from weep- 
ing for it now — started at three o'clock on s cold January morning in 
pursuit, and never rested till he had fonnd mo. It was in his sixtieth 
year, yet he walked nearly sixty miles that day, and when he fonnd mc, 
uttered not one word of reproach, bnt hastened home to teU my anxious 
mother of his good fortune. I never went home again but as a beloved 
and welcome vistor ; yet my mother lived to see my first published 
verses in print, and my father to sit by me whilst I lectured to an ap- 
proving audience of throe thousand people. I was by when our mother 
died in that old cottage by the brook ; and from it, with my surviving 
brothers and sister, X attended our venerable father's remains to where 
they were laid by the side of hers, her first husband's and our departed 
broiher'a, at Manslield. It was a sunny day ; and when I neit stood 
by his covered grave, a bee was humming there, looking at which I 
said, "Yes, happy bee, thou mayest fitly hum and bask there; for 
thou hearest nothing about tbee sweeter than the memories blooming 
round those quiet graves ! " 

There was a peculiarity in my father's nervous system, or porbaps it 
might bo much decper^ — -in his soul. He conld not bear to sec anvtbing 
killed that he had ever token an interest in — not even a pig. The mere 
thought of it would almost make him faint ; and In a hundred 
instances he was equally tender. But there were times when he woi 
show a more morally brave and masculine spirit than any man in 
parish, and ho was one of the least credulous persons I ever knew. An 
old ruined farm-house, turned into a bleaching -house, with a deep. 
dark gully, and a huge water-wbeel groaning in it, was about a mile 
out of the town, in one of the most lonely and dreary spots of tlMt 
neighbourhood. This was said to be haunted ; 
thvre, CTeo in the day-time, enough to make t 
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(mMid. The whole pariah became^ alarmed, and m]' father, for 
one, thought ho would pat the tale to an cxperimontol teat. After try- 
witboat effect if he could perceiTo any of the repntod phenomena 
hy day, he one night took a candle and a hook, and gat qJodq in that 
dreariest of all dismal places, hour by hour, nnvisited and nndia- 
tnrbcd, after which no more ghost Btories came from the old blench- 
hnuso. Yet, whenever I heard him afterwards allude to that experience, 
be would grarely add Uio following narrutiTo ;■ — When a young man, 
be littd II friend of the name of Wood, a Quaker, reaiiling at Pnpple- 
vick, aiid ID the habit, like faimself, of attending Monnfield meeting. 
Bot his friend Wood being taken very ill, he one Sunday resolved to 

I, after the close of the firat sitting, and see htm. As soon as the 
meeting wfis gathered and all bosidea was solemnly still, my father 
stArtlcd by what, to him, was a palpable and thundering knocking 
at the chnpel-door. Bia first impnlae was to go and see what was the 
the door-keeper sat quietly and no ono else seemed 
diNtnrbed, the Round not beiug repeated he kept bis sent to the end of 
Ibe meeting. As spon, however, as the company was breaking up, ho 
■poke to the Friend tsho had sat next to bint about tlic noise, and was 
nrprised on finding, not only his ncigbbour but all the rest of the 
quite ignomnt of any such occurrence. — whereupon he went 
ira; to aee his friend at Papplon-ick, and found that he had died, 
IM &r M conld be calculated, aliont the very time be had heard the 
(OEtrHordinary signal at the chapol'door. 

In my curly years, I was under a contract with a gentleman who 

int blind, and was thus incapacitated for performing his shiiro of it, 
by which fact I was Uijnlhj liberated from bim. Gould my consent, 
]u>wt>Ter, be obtained, be might still derive benefit from his part being 
tnuisTerred to and carried out by another. Many advised mo to take 
ftdrantage of my liberty, and gain for myself any emolument resulting. 
But, (in consulting my father, ho said, " My boy, if thy master had not 
bwl hia sight, be would have bad the benefit ; and it wonld be neither 
gennrooa nor jnst to take advantage of bis misfortune." I felt the truth 
'of this most strongly, having bcon thoughtful of it before, and allowed 
ny old master the profit of tlie transference. 

But, farewell, fond theme I When I see those hastily-stmng passagoa 
in print, a hundred others I ought not to have omitted will rush to 
mind. It is bnt an imperfect wreath for the brow of so dear and noble 
■ memory. Yet as my parents forgave their boy so many of his faults 
OD euth, I know that this, now bo is a man, will not be unfurgiven by 
Hiem in heaTen ! Let mo conclude with a little poem written about 
'tttj twentieth year, on re-visiting home a few months after my mother's 
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death — the scene of it einco bo changed that it would hardly nc 
known by a deacriptiau which at tliat timo was trnoto tlie letter :- 

MY BIRTH-PLACE. 
How beanteoasl; the sntilit foliage wares 

ArouQil this xLiU-nnJI'd OotU^e in the vale 1 
Bj its green liedge bor light the ynnng brook Ittea, 

JoTfoll; IsDgiiing at its own sireet tale ! 

Wbat frogiance from these eldErs halms the gale I 
And mark, where that olA bavei; wil]o<r throws 

Its tressca o'er tha moas-gre; garden rail, 
How Uie loah woodbine dallieg with tba roae, 
And mao}' a ncigbboar-flower in pride and beant; blows I 

Mj earliest IIomB I how fondly sweUa my heart, 

As at thy lowly door I enter now I 

Ah 1 whence tbis fluab, this tremor, and Uiie start 

Of chilly Bweat-drops to my heated brow I 

Mother '. m; loving Mother 1 wliero art thon * 
I meet thee not aa I was wont — nor bear 

Tby worda of welcome sweet — nor feel the glow 
Of thy gtad kiss upon my cheek, which there 
Thou heretofore wouldst plant, then water with thy tear I 

Thy clock coonta ont the moments as of jore ; 

Its old shrill call tbc hearth-fed cricket keeps ; 
The kettle sighs the plaint it sang before ; 

And ronnd the window-frame green ivy creeps, 

And tliroDgb Its diamond pane the red rose peeps, 
As they wero train'd in thy flower-loving day; 

While on tlie aill the sunshine idly sleeps 
Among these honscbold plants.^for even they, 
Bccanse thou lend'at them not, pine monmfnlly away. 

Then, Mother, why not heret How brief the talel 

When winter pass'd in smiles away last year — 
When daisies first began to star tbo dale, 

And the lark sang that bloiaom-tinie was near; 

While the coy rcrlbrcnst left its eottage eheei. 
To frisk delighted in t)io ^ecning lane ; 

Thy glad hopes budded to the barsting here ; 
And in anticipation thon wert tain 
Long years of joy to hail — a Lnght, nnbrokou train. 

And atill when smnmer's long, loinrianl (laya 
Onr annual Tillage feast brouRht eheerily on, 

At once on all tby children didst thon gaze, 
And in that f^e feel years of promise won. 
So happy aeem'd each danRhler and each son, 

Till evening wam'd na pencofuUy away; 
But Katoelf bad tba antumnal nhange begmi 
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Bn hmM ire puu'd ag&in in «sd arraj. 

& karM, heBrt-wnmg baoiJ, apon Uiy ftuioml lUj ! 

And now hr distuil ii Uij dielunlesB rent, 
AmoDgBt a gieeu companionsbip of graTOB, 

With no memorial, sare apon tlij breast 
A Btogle flover, tbal UfUits nra and eravea 
Kind Katore's mghtly l«ar for Uicb, — or wares. 

Wooing tbe gentle breeze tbat o'er thee crecpg 
In wbispera low to Itcgci there, wben laTes 

Sanaet with pensiTe Hgbt tlioao Uodrod heaps. 

Where Memory maguig waitB— Aflection bending weepa I 

Yet, ob, how hard to link thj name with death, 

Uy Uother ] Even dow 1 dream tbeu near : — 
Tho soft air Ihmngb the lattice, like thj breath, 

Falls mildly on mj cheek ; and, lirLrk I I beu 
A step upon the path, then deem tbee there; 

But ioon thnt breath fails in a faltering nigh ; 

Th; name I name — bnt tboQ dost not appear: 
Tho tootfaU— distant now 1 bear it die ; 
Hj dream is done — I wake — and jet Ij'eel tliee nigh, 

Bnt ainoe tbon canst not non be Ken b; mo. 

Kj heart ahaU torn to those dear, annuy days. 
When here T «at, and lein'd upon tliy knee, 

O'eijoj'd to lesm the legends and tbe laja 

Of tby dear native moiint^ns, and the witys^ — 
Romantic as their homes — of monntain inrti : 

For tbon with wormtb of native pride woaldal praise 
Thote wondroai scenes in moorland, dale, and gloQ, 
Wbieb oft have fiU'd my soul with lore ttad fear since tbeu. 

The birds on Bousall Leas snng in thy soug; 

The Sowers of Wirkawortb Uoor bloom'd in tby talc ; 
Id thy desBriptione crags o'er Derwent hnng 

In awe, to hear it roar throngb Matlock Dole ; 

Flwn, at thy word, I saw tlio cloods all pale 
Along grej Borrowledge in silenee glide ; 

And, t how well in mystery conldst tlion veil 
Those deeds of otber times that dimly bide 
Where ancient woods frown down bom Dnnslej's lotly side ! 

Nor, when were told the nonders of the Peak, 

Would foil far me thy ever-gladdeuing store 
Ot history and song ; for oA would break 

Cpon my son), in light renew'd, tho lore 

Of in ows BnEnwoan. glorions evanuoro I 
Old Bberwooil ! Freedom's bowery bannt snblime ! 

Tbe ontlaw'd Patriot's dear-loved home of yore— 
The homeless Patriot's bannt in inodom time — 
Fftir Virtue's aweet totieat trom Tymony and Orim* I 
1-2 
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And Fftnej tbro iraald olimb iU feni-aUd hilla 

To soBD the gianinit proBpeotB tbenoe outspread — 
Ita liBbt-caired lakes, whone tributarj rills, 

Now hid — noT eparUing — tbrongh Iba Forest sped ; 

Tbe dociB that on their fertile hordera fed ; 
Tbe wood's vild tresses, nnTing in tho breeze ; 

The Tenenible rnin'a hoary bend, 
Dim-seen afar, among the dusky trees : 
And hcaieol; wore the jajs I drew from eeeaea like tbeie 1 

Oft, trm, vonldrt tbou (leeeribe m; eoimtrj'E porta. 

Crowded with (;aUant ships trom everj olimo ; 
Her smiling palaces and frowniog forts — 

Whnlc'er of hor was beauteous or aublline, 

The tmit ot modflrn taste or andent time — 
ProiQ domes remote that tbrongli old woodlands rise, 

To cities crowo'd with spires, that proudly olimb 
And flash the sunlight back tlirough summer skies — 
Until my young soul swell'd with gladness aod surpriM. 

And mncb I wisfa'd. aa in my mind woold grow 

A sense of Britain's grandeur and her might, 
That in her sons a warm desire minht rIow 

To nse their mntolilcss power nnd skill ari|{ht, 

Aod in tbo ways of LoTe and Truth delight: 
For, oh, an early eonscjonsness vas mine 

Thttt power misguided operates bat to blight 
All that is glorious — beantifol — lienigo — 
And glooms with woe a world which else in bliss might shine \ 

But eease tbia simple chant ; for on me hare. 

Through Uemory'a vista, dawDS life's opeuing scene I 
Hope's morn -like streaks upou its sky appear, 

With «weet Aflcelion's sunny smilea between : — 

Below is traced all I baTe eter been : 
All I have seen, or known, or felt, or done, 

Lies there mapp'd ont to Fancy's eye. serene 
And clear <u though life bad not yet outrun 
Tho bright and preoions scenes in which it was bsgnn 1 

And not for lore alone of song or story, 

Or youth's delieions dienm, or cliildliood's f^ee. 

But of the simpler yet Biiblimor glory 

Of Truth's pore teacbings, here first known to me, 
Grows glad my sonl, dear ualiie Cot I in thee; 

And Thought and Peeling in deep iKvorenoe bond. 
While faere t bate my head and how my fauM, 

To Ui« from whom all Light and Lite eilend— 

Whose throne is ■□ the heart, whose kingdom has no ondl 
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SEVENTH EAEL OF CAELTSLE. 



{JuNf, 1866.) 

The genealogira] tree of tlie Howards, with all its eDgraftmentB from 
other ftuuilies, presents a coriona stadj fur thoae who delight in sacb 
lore ; and whether in hloBsom or truit — in lustre or asefulneeB — perhaps 
t)oD« of its bnuiches have been more couspicnous than that which bore 
subject of our present chapter. While there are men who owe all 
their houonrs to ancestry — thou^, as some one has asked, who shall 
iu this matter compete with the poorest Jew ? — there are others whose 
would ennoble their ancestors. In some persons both these 
patents ore united — &om my own humble stand-point I have had the 
privilege of knowing sach — and one of them, certainly, was the Earl we 
'Bding of. To regard genealogical distinction with idolatry is a 
1 in the lung run injorions. It often excites emulation, 
not of good deeds, but of paltry and very false pretensions amongst 
Uiose who have be<!ome ashamed of the honourable industry by which 
Ihcir grandBires won the llrst honest shilling, the first germ of their 
fortunes. But. contrarily, to profess contempt for what is truly noblo 
in geoenlogy is im equal weakness, and generally the result of disap- 
pointment, vanity, or envy. Truly, wo may say with Pope — 
What could Ennoble kcjiveB, or fool», or cowards? 
AISB I not all the bloud of all iLe Uouirds 1 
Bnt if, on the other hand, it should happen that some of the beet blood 



of all the Howordfl conld meet in one man witli a good tihare of the 
best spirit of hie age, tbcu must I he of those wLo believe that ench 
anion wns personated in George Williuni Frederick, the Bcventli £ul 
of Carliflle, who added to hifi heroditary prestige the undoubted ri^t 
to ho not Ices distinguisbod as a gentleman, scholar, and phUanthropiat, 
than as a patrician. 

Descended on ono eide from a eecond son of the fourth Vfako of 
Norfolk bj marriage with the Dacres of Gilslsind and Naworth 
north, and by his mother from the Dnkea of Devonshire, and nearly 
related to " the Beautiful Dnchese of Rutland " of whom mcntbn 
been made in a previous memoir, the late Ear! of Carlisle was boi 
on the 18th of April, 1802, loved learning from his youth, was ed«- 
cat«d at Eton, took prizes for poems and obtained high claasicBl 
honours at Os:ford University, and at an early age became on atlnchi 
to the British embasay at St. Petersburg. After several years passed 
in a diplomatic service which must have brought him in contact with 
all the polish and astuteness of courts and conrtiere, as well as with 
much beyond thoir immediate sphere — cnltivating an acqnaintancfl 
with political science, polite literatare, and the more humimo phlloBO- 
phiea the while— with tho title of Yisconnt Morpeth, nnder which 
poUtical career will be best remembered by all of his own geueratii 
lie entered Parliament first for the family borough giving hiyn that (ill(^ 
and subsequently, in 18S2, was returned in the Liberal interest for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. In 1835 ho was retomed again, but being 
immediately appointed Chief Secretarj' for Ireland, he hud to be re- 
elected, Eustaining a contest with the Hon. John 6tuart Wortley (after- 
wards Lord Whurncliffo), but wianiog by a very considerable majority. 

It was abont this time that Lord Morpeth's name first became fa- 
miliar to me from tho following incident. After the election 
and his lordship was attending somo public entertainment at Bamslefj 
it chanced that Thomas Lister, a young Quaker (who had worked 
his return very hard during the contest), was placed near to him 
table. Lister, being one of the most original and outspoken young.' 
men in the whole Riding, and the author of a number of poetic*! 
xquihs, which had been fired off pretty briskly during the late proceod- 
inga, became an object of no httle interest to the triumphant candidate, 
who, struck with his energy and picture Bqnoness of thought, asked him 
what was his occupation. " I go with a cart," said Lister. "A cart!" 
eiclainied his lordship, "what cart?" "A cart, between the canal 
wharf and the town," replied Thomas, Leaning back in liis character- 
istic uiHuner, and gaiung at the rustic Friend with some intensity, hia 
iordabip Boid, " What a BingaUr genius to be employed as a carter. 
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Wordd yon not liko Bomo occnpntion more in aceordanco with yonr 
cast of mind?" "Very mnch," eaid Lister, "if I could properly 
obtain it." " Well," was the stfliUing rejoindpr, " tlio postmustorBhip 
for Bamaley happens at this time to be vneaot ; and if a enfficient 
number of the townspeople will recommend yon. I shall be happy to 
nomiiiftte you for the situation." Here was a windfall ! bnt there was an 
unforoaeen obstacle to the young poet's enjoying it. The gottiug up of 
the rwommendation, the nomination, and appointment, wore all the 
work of n few days. Bnt when it came to the acceptance, and it was 
fiiiuid that the ofBce could not be entered npon oven by a Quaker 
without (171 oitlh, Lieter resolved still to go with his cart rather than 
swear, and the appointment was for that reason soon in the handa of 
another person. This event nwakeued an unnsual interest in variouB 
qnorters, and brought before the world Thomas Lister's history. When 
n Ind, he hod been noted among his teachers and fellow pupils at Ack- 
worth school as one of the most phyfiieally courageoue, eranlativo and 
enterprising of their number. Wrestling, running, leaping and climb- 
ing, were among his greatest delights. In athletic contests of any 
sort he was more given to going beyond than to confining himself 
within Oio rules of that fine but then moat restrictive institution, and 
could lake a five-barred gate with an easy spring. Lovo of approba- 
Liun, or rather of distinction, was one of his ruling faculties, and 
physical celerity one of his usual methods of displaying it. But the 
duatli of his parents, the emigration of several members of his family, 
and tho necessity of employing all his bodily energies, not in pastime 
bnt in nsefol labour, had made him a thoughtful man at twenty, 
and had disposed him to win attention by intellectnol rather than 
athletic feats. Hence his desire to shine as a poet ; and it was jnst 
when this habit of rhyming had grown ripe that he became known, in 
tho nuumcr described, to Lord Morpeth. His refusal to take the oath 
waa productive of two results. It caused Lord Morpeth to say that, if 
Friends hod the moral courage to refuse such emoluments rather than 
make oath, their word might safely he taken on any subject ; and it 
lc>d to the collection and publication of Listcr't] poems in a volume 
with the title of " The Rustic Wreath," by which ho was soon made 
muter of some hundreds of pounds. It was whilo the volume was 
tliukt bringing him at ouce such wealth and reputation, that Lister came 
OD B visit to Nottingham, and was my fellow rambler to Chfton Grove 
*nd Gome favoarit« spots about Sherwood Forest, telling me much of 
Lord Morpeth, of course, and of many other distingnished people to 
whom he bad thos unexpectedly been made known. From that honr 
hia lordship never relnsed bis elTorts till tho disability of a Friend to 
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take civil office withont an oath was removed; andnhon the p 

of Barnsley, after aome years, was viLcant again, TliL>niaa received U 

appointment, and retained it till his snpwaDDuaHon. 

Lord Morpetli was by no means tlio first of his family Meudlj to 
the people called Quakers. There is before me a large fulio volume, 
"A Journal of the Life of Thomas Story," one of their more diBtiu- 
guished ministers in the early port of last century, in which are 
recorded whole pages of conversations with Charles, the third Earl of 
Carlisle, on religion and rchgious toleration. These convcrsatiunfi are 
worthy of any man's reading ; and when, abont twenty years back, I 
asked the late Earl if ho had over seen them, he repUed that Mr. Story's 
book was well knonTi to him^he had read those conversations with 
mnch interest, and had not forgotten some of their sentiments when 
bringing in the bill for rehoving tbe Friends from their disabilities 
nnder the laws relating to oaths. His lordship added, " The Earl i 
question had also the merit— a great one in my eyes — of boildilis 
Cftstio Howard." 

It has often been asked in what that charm consists by which » 
men con attach crowds to them as firmly as if they were riveted faMi 
to heart, or blended mind with mind, all through. A mere man of tho 
world will attribute it to suavity and tact. The [ibrenologist will 
recugQiBe in it the paramount activity of adhesiveness oud its kindred 
faculties. A poet like Byron would call it " tho magic of the mind," j 
Tnith is, it may be associated with any or all of these qnalitioB. 
wherever its infiueuce is hcalihi/, it has more simple, sublime, and n 
vorsal affinities than they; and, call it by whatever name we may, it ii 
II Kpiril of kitiilness. It has been charged against tbe late Lord Carlialo 
that he never had the courage to say " No." For some men the 
power to titter that monosyllable may be in their circnmstoncee osGen- 
tial; and we can still love anyone who dare say "No" in a right spirit, 
irom his conviction that it is for good. But may it not be. on the 
other side, that some men are constituted for living the life of " Yea," 
and for whom the ready nttcnmce of " No" would bo a fulailication of 
thi' very nature and purpose of their being ? The one great thing for 
every man is that ho should be Bincere, and if ho feels it rigbt to say 
jw, why, eay it of eocirso ; but if ho does not feel it right, let him say 
yes, or nothing. If tho late Earl never denied others, it must have 
cost him much self-denial, and perhaps made a halaoeu with that very 
opposite person, who being asked on bis death -bed if ho had auyttuug , 
to reproach himself with, languidly and eonstdorately replied, ' 
no — I am not aware that I ever denied myself anything 1 " By « 
ever lacnlty or quality it might bo, the late lord had tho adracta, 
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■dtuitly and permnnontlj liked, wliorever he appeared among 
|jje; nor could thin have been from any bcantj of person ; for 
famtion of fu<^c more plain thau hiu yon would hardly Bee in » 
But when he epoko, there nas a puke of good uatiire which, 
throhbkug in himself, electrified all who heard him by its vibrations ; 
there was the inuHiu of harmonious thought embodied in liU words ; 
and when the Hou. Johu Stuart Wortley (^who I believe bod been his 
schoolfellow) rode proudly off the field at Wakefield, after beating him 
Q the great corn-law contest of 1841, as he turned round and gave a 
ut look at the hoBtings, where the losors etill lingered, his eyes were 
filled with tears. Independently altogether of the question of politics, 
[ for one shared warmly in tho popular love of Lord Morpeth. I loved 
u Ibr what he had done for my Irioud Linter and the Friends ; con- 
ited with the " BheUield Iria," I had worked both hard and honestly 
in hie cause, and could have wept to think of bis noble and clastiie 
tpirit b^ng thus shut out of his accustomed arena. But I ever after 
liked his triumphant opponent, too, for that ouo look he gave back. 
i at which, after the Bword of kuight of the ehire had been bonnd 
upon him, and he turned to ride away to the strains of " See the con- 
faaring Itero comes," ho seemed eiloatly to say, "I wish you could 
■Iso hftve been with me." 

That contest of 1841, which will ho ever memorable in England, will 
'W SBpecially so in West Yorkshi/e. During its progress I saw and 
beftrd Lord Morpeth often, but there is no need here to describe each 
■roccnsion. I was on the hustings nt Wakefield at tho nomination. 
The candidates were Lord Morpeth, Lord Milton, the Hon. J. Stuart 
Vortley, and Mr. Beckett Dennieon, respectively; and a eight to be 
iKiiumbered was that "gathering of the clans " of industry and wealth, 
f land and labour, from every hill and dole of the large and pic- 
toresquo r^ion of the West Riding. As mass after mass of people, 
each in itsolf a ho»t, kept joining the vast coucuursc with loud buzzas 
d counter- haz7.aa, amid loud strains of music from the numerous 
buidfl, there wuh a dash of sublimity ahout tbu scene that it is hard in 
■ words to paiut. The old stereotyped similcfl of " u forest of bamiers," 
" tnmnltnoua throng," '• the surging crowd." and bo forth, give no idea 
of it at uU adequate or accurate. I doubt if there be in the world a 
1 in which dominating self -cod fidenco and sturdy iudependeuce 
» unit«d among the great masses more evidently than in West York- 
» fuid Lancashire ; and it was the impcrRouation of these, in con- 
mction with all tho ordinary motives of such a gathering, which gave 
3 charsctor to that crowd that makes it in one's memorj' rather a paragon 
1 a ptiroUel of popular scenes. It was loo dignified tuid well- 
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behaved to be cnllod a mub, and jet too Gtiniug and lively to be colled 
a deliberatiTe osflembly. It made Burke's ofl-quoted metaphor of " the 
awinieh mnltitude" a feeble Barcasm, bat nt the Ramc time anggeRted 
exceeding thankiiilneBs for English lovo of ordorlind law. And well 
do I remember Lord Morpeth's significant worde, as ho commenced to 
addresB them, sajing that the eight filled biin with " mingled feelings 
of admiration, curioBity, and awe." 

The contest over, and Wortley and Dcnnieon at the hoad of the pt 
there waa on the Mondivy foUowing a gathering again 
ground, to hear its declaration. The morning was gray, the air rtiU 
and pensive, and allor an early honr among the ruins of Sandal Castlo, 
and broakfaEt wltli my Utorary friend Mr. W. H. Leatham, I tras on 
tfaoHo hustings once more, as once more came the bodies of peopls-i 
with their heralds, bands, and banners — the victors with their 
and the ddeated with their yoUow colours — one proudly exultant, 
the other scarcely less proudly sustaining tlieir defeat. Bnt this 
the Blues were considerably tbo most nnmcroue and loud. The Yelloi 
came less spiritedly and with but little melody in their march, 
when the whole mass had gathered it was very groat. Every speaker 
was heard with attention, but Lord Morpeth with the deepest, and 
the following are the closing words of his speech, as reported in the 
'■ Leeds Mercury'' of July 12th, 1841. I have seldom known any 
Breech make a deeper impreseion than this on those who listened W 
its measured cadences :~ 
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AfUr the Ion); perioci of oar oonnection, which has now lasted through eh 
ytiite and Stb parliamentB, afUr the tmuBBotionB to whioh wo liavo been 
sod tho tentiB wo baia been on to(;cther, I would bin hope, tliat before wo put 
jnn will allow me to bsj a few woriie furiher on mallsrB more pertaining to my 
own relations with yon, I am willing to Butter myself Ihnt cren with my politieal 
opponents I IcaTS behind notbioR but political difference, and tliat we separata 
without any e">iind for angry letroBiiect or porBonal otfence, Bnt as to those with 
whom I bave had the greater happiness of agreeing, now that bo many tecoUectioea 
of considerate kindneas, of disiuterosted Eoal, of past stmggles, and of past Tictorie* 
are rushing at once upon my mind, I feel wliat langnage cuiDcit embody, and 
Ihauka cuiDot coiiTey. I have learnt (o lore ctod the inanimsle featares of your 
loTely landscapes with which 1 huTO grown familiar daring my repeated oauTBsa — 
your hoath-olad hills, and jooi wide-Bpreadiiig Talleya : but how mach more mnsl 
my spirit bound in anawer to the cheer which ronacd tbo mountain eoho. or 
welcome whioh nehered me into the busiest haniits of yam- Ufing indoat 
Iroat I need not debar myself fratQ Uie hope that in tlif? laried oourse of life 
tuuities may present themselTee to me of showing my abidiag sense of gn 
for jonr past fsTouiB ; and 1 cannot help deolariug, thoagb it may seem to be 
A more poignant sense of the loss I haie enstaineil, that I do not think I 
Tcconcile myself for the preseul to ooonpy any other seat or to represaut SDj ' 
men. And now, goutlemen, that 1 haT« to take my leare of yoa, bear with 
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■topt tor one momciil a more aoleuui kiDe tban I miglit tutve othenriie tbonght it 
fil to KM on mch an oecaeion : bat I cumot refrsin from pntdan np one fairid 
petition Uiat the DiepoKr or all events, and tbe Girsr of all good, ma; Tisit each 
and all of you with liia cLoiceat and moM abnudaut blessings. Xtj He store your 
gaiDtra witli increase, aad icirard yotu iudustr; »ith plenty. Nay he Bcattec the 
•Md* of order, o! tempenuice. of the dameatie and public Tirtues, far and wide 
amidsl all jour dwellinge. Uny Ho crown each boaitb and home with peace, wilb 
comfort, with oanteut, aud with thaukagiTijig, and erer supply yon with thoBO wbo 
can, I will not say more faithfully, but more eGectually, serve yon ! Tbcae are my 
latest words; thsuka again — fare you well, and all good bo with yon I [Prolonged 
obsering Irom both sides of the huatings and all parte of the crowd, J 

Aa all the world of politicians knows, his Lordship kept out of par- 
Uument tiU be again represented the eame conEtiltionuj ; and tlio 
maimer in which ho aigiiod himself for the Inat time " Moipeth," ou 
succeeding to the peerage, is well remembered yet. 

It was in the omIj montUa of 1843^1 thiuk it was '■18 — that I was 
tiding from Sheffield to York to give a, let;turo, when at one of the in- 
termediate stations Lord Uorpeth took a seat in tbe some comportment 
I was in, entered freely into couTorsation, learnt my object in going to 
York, and at night came breathless from a ball-room, in the hope of 
Boeing some of my magnetic experiments. They wero just concluded. 
Bat I was pleased for his sake to resume them ; and he seemed as 
much delighted as astonished by the results. Aftor this I did not see 
him agun till the summer of 1845, when one day, in London, Mi. H. 
8. Thompson, of Fairfield, camo to my apartments in Pall Mall, and 
eaid a distinguished party would be glad to see me in the evening, at 
Nerol'a Hotel, in CM'ord- street, but no idea was given me as to whom 
it might be. On being ushered in, I saw standing in conversation, 
ucnr tho door of the room, l)rs. ElUotson and Engledue, and Mr. 
Topham, with Mr. Thompson; and, with their elbows resting on the 
mantel -piece at the upper end of tlio large apartment. Lord Morpeth 
and another person, who proved to he the Marquis of Lorn (now Duko 
of Argyll.) Moving forward with the intention of paying my respects 
to Lord Morpeth, he (seeing and knowing me by the reflection in the 
Urge mirror over the mantol-pieco on which ho was loaning), turned 
round and came with a smile of welcome and out-held hand to meet me 
half-way down the room, saying in a hearty manner, " Well, Mr. Hall, 
I am glad to see you once more ; how have you been in the long time 
ainoe w« last met ? " " Thank you, my lord," I answered, " generally 
qwakiug, pretty well; but I conld scarcely have thought yon would hare 
no dear a recollection of mo." " But how could it lio otherwise ? " he 
r^aiiu.*d. " Do you think I could over forget your oxptrinients at York 
or our previous conversation iu the train 9 I am t<)ld tliat yon have 
lately been observing some fresh phenomena, and thought yuu would 
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perhaps have no objection to let us see a repetition of them, 
will be quite new to Lord Lorn." Lord Lorn asfionted. Rnd ut the sf 
time observed that he did not believe in megtoerism at all ; on which f 
Baid that the question had become one, not vo much of belief or dis- 
belief, as of what we could really understand of it ; aomo experimeote 
wore then given on two young persons who had ftlrcndy proved highly 
susceptible to the influence ; and so the evening pnssod away. 

A few days afterwards, a gentleman, well known for his advocacy of 
mesmerism, called upon me and said that Lord Morpeth wished some 
of his relatives to see the same phenomena that had been developed at 
Nerot's ; would I consent to let him have my two niijrti for the purpose 
and be content to stay away myself, on the ground that it would bo 
more satisfactory that the experiments should be made by an nmateur 
than by one who was counected with mesmerism as a profession 7 Uy 
reply was that the youths were not my slaves — that they were at liber^ 
to go if they chose — -but that no consideration on earth would over 
induce me to be a party to any arrangement in which my own calling 
and integrity were not respected. The truth was that &om the manner 
iu which the proposition vob made to me, I felt it was so little in Lord 
Morpeth's usual spirit as to be quite mysterious, and rather painfully 
so ; and a repetition of the conversation only led to the same conelu- 
eion again. At tb'** time I was standing at a window which almost 
overlooked St. James's Palace-gate, when who should bo coming from 
the Palace-yard at quick speed hut Lord Moipoth, who in a very few 
seconds was in the room with us. Sitting down in a low chair, and 
almost out of breath, ho asked if there teas any reason for delay, and 
if I could not go with the gentleman in question to his relatives, as the 
hour which had been appointed was passing. Said the gentleman, who 
was still with me, " I have been suggesting to Mr. Halt, that he would 
perhaps allow me privately to take charge of the experiments without 
his presence, as, he being professionaUy connected with mesmerism, it 
might be more satisfactory to your lordship's friends, should there 
chance to be any sceptics amongst them." By the eficct of this ti 
Lord Morpeth's conntenancc, I felt sure at once that he had beealfl 
party to such an idea, and said I wonld not stand iu the way of a 
thing being doue that might bo thought well without i 
mesmerism to me had all the dignity that could be clEiimed by m 
other profoBsion, and my connection with it, in a moral point of vi 
was perfectly honourable, I should never for a moment connect myefS 
with any arrangement in which my own integrity and ruKpoc lability 
were not fully recogniaed. " Oh," said Lord Morpeth, " I begin to 
perceive ; there is some misunderstand mg between you on this p 
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Yoa will yonreelf allow, Mr. EfJl, that it is poesible for him to feci a 
littlo tender, as there can be no doubt that mesmerism has been rather 
u^'nreil by fiomo of its professors." Taming my face full on his lord- 
ahip's, anJ speaking with as mnch cnmestncss and respect as I was 
eapKble of, I said — "No one knows better than yon, my lord, how 
possible it is for some people in the very highest walks of life to dis- 
grkoe their portion by ill conduct, or, on tho other hand, how possible 
it is for others to ennoble the lowest ; and I have certainly never done 
utytliing to the dishonour of mosmerism." I can never forget the 
telling effect of that remark. His lordship, leaning low back in his 
chfttr OS I stood before him, with his bauds clasped together, and his 
earnest oycs looking up at mine in silence for fully half a minute, as 
Ihoogb bis uiud wero occupied by some intense and reflective tbnaght, 
ha at length broke nut in an equally earnest tone of Bpooch, us bo said, 
"Well, Hall, I believe yon are right 1 but you have no objection to 
bringing the youths and going with us yourself, have you ? " No, my 
lord," said I, with emotion, " I will go with you anywhere ! " "Come 
nlong, thou I " he exclaimed, jumping up from his choir ; and away we 
all weut to Eaton-place, where I saw no sign of doubt from anyone 
proMnt as to the gcnuiuenoss of the cxperimonts. A note came a few 
dxys afterwards from bis lordship, expressing Batisfaction in them and 
thanking mc. A gentleman from Leeds happened to be with me at 
the inomout it came, and asked the loan of it that he might show bis 
wife the autogmpb, which be, or she, or somebody else, faas kept for 
OT from me to this day. 

Tho hust time I saw Lord Mori>eth in London he gave me a pleasant 
and friendly bail as ho was hrn'rying through the Park on foot to the 
UdOBo of Commons ; and tbo ucit and the last time wo mot was after 
ho had become Earl of CarUsle. It was on the oi'tftsioD of his laying 
tho found ationvstone of tho fiorDley Mecbanii^B' Institution, at the 
toirtif following which I had also been invited to be a speaker. Under 
ths prturidcnry of Colonel Towncley, Lord Sefton, the Hon. Sir James 
Bcarlutt, Sir James Kay -Shuttle worth, Mr. Wilson Patten, Mr. James 
Ueywood, Mr. Pilkiugtun, Mr. Lawrence Hcywortb, and several other 
geutlcuien took part in the proceedings. During a procession through 
the streets from Towneley to the site of the Institation, Lord Carlisle 
bdnlged in a geuial smile, and gave as a reason that he ivos amused 
by the vast numbi'rs among the crowds of lookers-on standing with 
Qmr luiuds iu Uiulr trousers -pockets. I bad been unwell just before, 
mi my own spcocb in the evening must liavo been a very poor one, 
eanudering the occosiun and the company: but he gavo me words of 
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or. On my returu from Irc<lnnd iu 1849, 1 wrot«, as already elecTrfaere 

licntioDcd, n nBirative of my observations, thonglita, and feelings in 

pat land of boanties and anomalies, wit and woe, which fac read, as 
e did Bcveral of my other writingif, assuring mo that he did bo with 

litorest. He also read the sumo bivcliare again on becoming Lord- 
■eutenant; and it is to tliie extent that my personal recollections have 
Iny right to connection with his name. 

n Lord Carlisle died on the 4th of Noromber, 18()4, having Tery 
Ihortly before resigned the Lord -lieutenancy of Ireland, with whii'h 
lountry, as with Yorkshire, his name wilt ever bo more specially con- 
nected, thoagh dear to men of thought and feeling throngbont the 
lorld. Whether as a speaker or writer lie would have been an oma- 

lient to any of the most classic nations in its most classic age. Uis 

Booms Lave the merit of chaeteness, elegance, ease, and great beauty 
Br thonght. His lectnre on Pope will long be remembered for its finely 
Iritical as well as bravely eulogistic tone. liia " Diary ui Turkish and 

Kroek Waters " deserves the popularity it first gained. As a promoter 
If peace and good will among all nations, ranks and classes of man- 
■ind, his name is dear to philanthropy and its objects on many shores 

|— not least those of the American States. Li the words of a tribute to 
ire me, "May the peerage of England never want men ta 
II the post so honourably occupied by Lord CarUale I " 
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GLIMPSES OF GEORGE HEEBERI. 



(A EiiTBBAKT Notice — Jan. 1853.) 



Bcn>POBiifa we bad been waadering for the greater part of a spring or 
ner day, among very plooBout Habnrban Bcenery, composed of a 
proportionate variety of hili and dale, wood and water, villa and cot, 
maA oU the other fair featuren of an average Euglisb landscape, lit by a 
eheerfol sun, abining in a cleur bine heaven; — and supposinK tbat 
tbat aon was westering to the horizon, giving its first vermeil flush 
to th« sky it was leaving and itu softening tints of gold to all bolow ; — 
and tbat in such an hour we ilroppsd into a retired rnral dale, and 
there fonud onrBelves contemplating some old and picturesque ecclc' 
aUfltioal pile, with its pointed arches, its muUioned windows, its circles 
tnd its angles, its fanciful tracery, its emblematical devices, and its 
many qaaiutnesses, all richly but pomtively illnniiiiated by the beauty 
of that sweet time : — Just such is the comparison wo would imagine to 
oor having, in the summer of the soul, bod a free discarsion among tbe 
Miinmon minds of tbe day, and then, in that subdaed and quiet hour, 
bHea upon the volume of Guorgu Herbert's Life and Poetry now before 
As may be seen by Mr. Gilfiliau's interesting sketch, as well as 
by reference to that fine old book, " Izaak Walton's Lives," George 

• Tb« PmUmI Works of QEOitas HtRBKar. Willi Lils. Orltietl Dintrtattoo, 
1 Biplanator7 Kotea, by tLo Bet, Obougb Oii<pillam. 1663. 
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Herbert, "Holy George" as he is sometitnes called, wna boru nt Mont- 
gomery Castle, in Shropehire, in the spring of 1593, acd was the lifth 
son of ti most loving, loyenble, and excellent mother. His eldest bro- 
ther, the celebrated Lord Herbert of Cherbury — bo titled for his diplo- 
matic servicee, by Charles I — seems to have been iu many respects a 
complete negation of himself; for while he (George) was what would 
be now called a high chm'chman, his brotlior wrote a book against 
revealed religion : so §trangely do extremes sometimes meet in one 
family, us we see in the case of the brothers Newman and other pnblic 
characters of the present time. From under the maternal eye be was 
in dao time transferred to Westminster Bchool, where, as Walton saye, 
"the beauties of his pretty behaviour and wit xhined and became §o 
eminent and lovely in this his iunooeut age, that ho seemed to be 
marked out for piety, Eind to become the care of Heaven and of a par- 
ticular good angel to guide and guard him." Snbsoqnently we find 
him at Cambridge, obtaining several academical degreen ere twenty -two 
years of age, manifesting the purity and loftiness of his mind, and 
diverting himself with music, but somewhat reserved, perhaps proudly 
shy, among his compeers. While at Cambridge he happened, in the 
spirit of the times, to please James I. by a complimentary letter he 
had been deputed to write ; and the King complimented liim in rotnm 
with an oratorship ; while enjoying which be added the knowledge of 
several modem languages to bis accomplishments, and aimed at becom- 
ing ft courtier and secretary of state- In the prosecution of this Fipeciea 
of ambition, he afterwards resided in London — dressing fashionably, if 
not foppishly; but his worst faults seem to have been little more than 
frivolities, if we are to credit Mr. Gillillan, who says ; — 

He wms, however, snbject tn mSnnitiei and illoestes or Tuioni farii — now 
gi^DTChed b; Bevere tevei, now thro&teneil bj onHimiptioii. Hni) iJwbjs worn ont hg. _ 
the edge of intense ataitj. His wit, lie uwd tn eoy, wis like " a {leaknifii ia Ijl 
narrow a Bheath, too sharp for his Ixidj." This bred in bun & strong dniMS 
leuta llie UciTorBily, lo docline all study for a BC&Bon, and to tranl in 
parts. To this, howtver, his mother, donbtless (oi satiBhctory reasims, » 
cid«dlj npjiossd ; antli with A spirit rare in grown-ap children, he checrftillj M 
milted Lo her pleasure. 

Shortly afterwards, the King and some of his principal frionds i 
court having died, ho retired into the country and- — deeper atiU— 
his own heart ; and growing more sensible of the comparativo " 
of earthly tbiogs, and of the grandeur and reality of things ( 
he at length resolved to take orders and enter the Church, whieh li 
Bubsequently did, and about the same time took a wife— his mot 
having already died without seeing one or the other, though Hh« b 
much desired both. Being now well and most happily married, ' 
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\n Wa thirty-eirth yew, inducted to the ploftsant pareonago of 
B*merton, near Snliabury; and ou the night of his induction he told 
Wr. Woodnut that he was •' Bure to live well, because tho virtuona life 
of ft clorgvmftn ia the most powerfni eloquence to pcrsuada all that Bee 
ft lo rereruope and love, and at least to desire to live like him. And 
(added ho) I will do thia bocausa I koow vro livo iu an age that hath 
more need of good eiainplea than precepts." How nrnch are such men 
Vftotod in every age ! It ia a remarkable index to tho spirit of our own 
I. that Mr. GllflUan {himself a Scotch Presbyterian) should hear tho 
fcUowing testimony to the character and elaborate pmcticos of George 
Her1)ert, the great archetype of true old English parsons : — 

And DOW IwgaD a career of labonr. so short, so sveet, Had so spUadid in its ho!; 
L best cnmpara it to &□ autiinmat da; iu llie close of Octobnr, 
tlic goRvBt oF stinB and tlie meekest of earths i« na brief as it ia 
it and perfeot, remindlDg aa of that bsantiful strain of ths Poet himavlf — 
" BweBt day, so cool, no cAlrn, so bright. 
The bridal of the earlli and sky ; 
Sweet dews shall weep tlij fall lo-Digbt', 
For tlion ntiist die." 
Hi aonuneneed his ministerinl work, as at Layton, by repairing tlio church, tho 
paraoDttRe. He begnn. too, immediately to care for the poor, to 
Mdl tlM a]ok, and, in tlie firand, simple, immorlol langnage of Bark«, " to rfmem- 
%tT tkt fargolUK." He next bound himaelf by a set of uritton resolntions, which 
t now aandcnspd in his little book ealUd ■■ Tlio Country Parson," to perform 
i^M in regular syBlcm and aeries. His Grat teit waa, ■• Keep Ui; heart with 
fUdlUganea:" and it soon boeame appnreat that ho meant it to apply to himself 
kl ««11 M hia pariBhioBets. His Brat seimoD kab elaborate, flowered with many of 
after " TeiapU " ornuneDts, and delivered with mnob oloqnenoe. Bnt he soon 
od tnit (hat h rich foallier does not always imply a strong win^. and that the 
W of a abaft is not nlwaya in proportion to the pimnage which aiirronnda it. He 
«nw. aa all true prencheci hniiame at length, mueh more priicticat and aimpto ; 
W Med. (no, lo gel hia audience to Ttalite the meaning of the English Chnreh 
vtJM; and. »< it waa laid ofAugaataa, that ho found Bomo brick and left it 
laiUe, ao let Herbert have Ihia pruse. that Le fonnd religion in his parisb an 
■Bptjr Smn, and left it an earnest reality. Be gave his people a reason for every 
Mmoay and forui of Ibeir rilnal, — be did something far more than this, ho con' 
inosd tbem that hit aonl and heart were thorooghly in the aerrioe. Ue commenced 
11 praetie* of rhateohisiog bis flock etery Sunday sflemoon, and fjenerally secored 
K hn and attentive andienoe. His love for order and decorum led Mm to reprove 
evoroly than iudeoency of twhaviour daring tbo time of public wor- 
Alp, Along villi liis wife, and three nieces of his, and all bia family, he went twice 
■mj da; to obareh prayorsi at the hoars of ton and (cur, and '■ then and there 
1 op paio and eliaritable hands to God in the midst of the eoogregation." This 
A not tail of prodacing an impression upon the neighbourhood ; a great qoiet 
Mrlnl of religion waw the ramilt. Host of his parishiiiners. and many gentlemen 
no (lie neigh buiirliood, constantly ntlcodcd his cha|>p1 duritig wwk-days. Nut a 
viol tbmr ploogfa rctt in mid (arrow, when Mr. Ihrbrrii BainW tItU nng to 
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In Herbert's short bat intciieo pastoral life, he did his daty manfrilly 
and christiimly, according to bis own best idea of what was manlj and 
cfariatinn-liko, and died in 1633, oquallj reverenced and beloved. No 
donbt there nre many who would regard him, botli in his life aod 
poetry, a§ a man too mindfal of cbarcb eiternale. But in this there 
is at least tho noblo <lofonco for him — that there was not in any of 
its rites, to hint, one ompty formahty. To him the whole Church waa 
a beantifiil and living bride of Qod, and every limb and lineament bad 
its own vital office in relation to the wholo body. Affreement and unity 
wore therefore tj-pified in all ho saw, whether in tho Church, tho Uni- 
verse, or in Man. Thus to such a mind all things were indicators 
one of another, as wore altogether of God's great love and wisdom. And 
why not ? Was he not a poet, with an affinity in all things for rhythm 
and rhyme — to whom the leaving out of a proper figure in a landscape, 
or a dot on paper oven — still more a single dot or symbol in the church 
service — would have given pain ? Unpoetical people can have no ade- 
ijuatc appreeiauco of this pocuHar quality, of which James Montgomery 
afforded so fine an example. Before Chantrey shone as a sculptor he 
had not misuccessfully tried his Land at painting ; and in one of his 
pictures, intended to illustrato Rhodes's " Scenery of the Peak," he 
had sketched a solitary place — on the Wye, in Miller's Dale, When 
done, the painter, as was the case with most who saw it, felt a want in 
it which his own genius failed at the moment to supply. At length, on 
his friend the poet coming into the studio, Chnntrey eaid — " Tell mo, 
Montgomery, what it is that's wanted to complete that picture. Every- 
body can see a want, but nobody suggests a remedy." " Why," said 
Montgomery, "the painting is that of a solitude, and yon want to 
make the solitude /f't. Perhaps if you were to place the figure of a 
lonely man at this point (indicating Uie spot with his finger or cane) it 
would bo accomplished." This was immediately done ; and when long 
years had passed away, and Chantroy was dead, in a critique on his 
life and labours it was remarked that had he persevered in painting bo 
might havo shone therein as in sculpture, and the couccption of that 
very figure in such a position was instanced asaproof of his remarkalili) 
ecnso of propriety and fine taste I Now this Cwulty, as I toko it — this 
exquisite sense of the harmonious relation of external forms and iiitemid 
principles — has seldom been more indicated in any man than in George 
Herbert : hence his ideal of an external church correspODding to the 
perfection of tho human form, and that form " a living temple of Uia 
Holy Qhoel." In hla groat aud varied poem of " The Tomple" tliii 
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is illcistraicd a handred times, and is tonched upon if not illustrated 
in the following on Man : — 

My God, I heftrd this day, 
That none doth build a stately habitation 
Bat he that means to dwell therein. 
What house more stately hath there been. 
Or can be, than is Man ? to whose creation 
All things are in decay. 
• • • • • « 

Man is all symmetry, 
Fall of proportions, one limb to another, 
And to all the world besides : 
Each part may call the farthest, brother : 
For head with foot hath priyato amity, 

And both with moons and tides. 

Nothing hath got so far. 
Bat Man hath caaght and kept it, as his prey. 
His eyes dismount the highest star. 
He is in little all the sphere : 
Herbs gladly care oar flesh, because that they 
Find their acquaintance there. 

For us the winds do blow ; 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow. 
Nothing wo see, but means our good, 
As our delightj or as our treasure : 
The whole is, either our cupboard of/oody 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 

The stars ha\e us to bed ; 

Night draws the curtain, which the Sun withdraws : 

Music and light attend our head. 

All things unto out flesh are kind 

In their descent and being ; to our mind 

In their ascent and cause, 

» • • • • 

More servants wait on Man, 
Than he*ll take notice of : in every path 

He treads down that wliich doth befriend him 
When sickness makes him pale and wan. 
Oh, mighty love ! Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him. 

Since then, my God, thou hast 
So brave a Palace built ; dwell in it, 
That it may dwell with thee at last I 
Till then, afford us so much wit, 
That, as the world serves us, we may serve thee, 
And both thy servants be. 

Such his idea of the relations of the human structure. Mark, too, 
q2 
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a AcqiiiiiDtnnco with its intomal heritngo and working. He is epoak- 
■g of griefs:— 

Wb kto the cartb ; unil Hiey, 

Like taoles within aa, hoard i.ai (nat abont : 

And tiU tbej foot and olutcb their proj, 

Tlicj oeTer cool, much Uss giro out. 

No itnith can make snotr locks, bat tboy have ieys ; 

Cloaats uro halls io them ; and hearts, bighways. 

Only an open breast 
Doth ehnt them out, so tliat thej eiumot outer ; 
Or, if Uiej enter, cannot rest, 
Bat quiekljr seek BOme nev adventnro. 
Smooth open bearts no faafaning liave ; bat fiction 
Doth girc a hold and handle to affliction. 
Wherefore my faiiltn and sins, 
Lord, I acknowledge ; take Iby plagnoa atnij : 
For ainco confcsBion pardon nina, 
I ebollenge lioro the brightest day. 
The clearest dismonil : let tbem do tbeir best, 
They shall bo thick and cloudj to mj breut. 

I Oliiilly could wo cull many more passagea from this fine old author; 
multitude of new books, the vnluo of old ones is often 
ivrlookoJ, But (Uio extract more must fluffice. Liko whitt 
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JOHN GEATTON, THE QUAKER PREACHER, 



AND HIS TIMES. 



(July, 1860.) 

Fbom what has been said in previons chapters and will follow in this 
and others, the reader may not unnaturally infer that I have some 
innate regard for Quakers or Quakerism, and perhaps a candid word 
or two on the subject may not be here out of place. I have not the 
least pretension to being one of the sect; it would be as nn&ir to 
those within it as to myself were it supposed that I had ; but I hold it 
impossible for any person with a mental constitution like mine — touched 
from earliest childhood with a love of Good, and of whatever spirit 
beauteous nature may be the garb, in a home where books and con- 
versation habitually referred to inmost truth, and where it was daily 
brought out in the actions and ordinary phraseology of life — ever, 
without total depravity, to grow altogether iudifferent to such influ- 
ences. And as the last person of whom I should expect any virtue 
would be a hard, self-seeking or self-satisfied man of the world, pluming 
himself on being a Friend from the mere accident of birth m the society 
or dry external conformity to its rules and customs ; so, contrarily, I 
have ever found the genuine Friend, whether such from birth or by 
late conviction, one of the most tender, self-devoted, honourable, and 
estimable of Christians. Besides reading how the Spirit of the Lord 
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had ofton mouifosted itself to such in their silent hours of abetraction 
from tbo ordinary fret and glare of tlie world, I hud ouue uiynolf on 
oxperiunco not onsily to be forgotten. It was when 1 was yet a little 
child that one sabbath day, rnmmHgiug in a large cheat, I fell npon au 
illustrated copy of the Bible, which had been published in " uiunborB." 
Aflor looking over tbo engravingB, I came to the Apocrypha — chapters 
of which till then I had not known tho existence. Through tbcso I 
road, as they wero very entertaining, and longed for more; bnt nothing 
more of that kind appearing, being b a roadiug mood, I went on 
through tho early chapters of the New Testament, when my soul be- 
came BO onhvencd and enlightened by the love of God in Christ Jesus, 
that my whole being seemed chacgud ; and, young as I was, existence 
had realised a charm of which I hod no previous idea. Hero, then, 
waa quakcrism, or something like it, to start with : so that when I read 
the experiences of the early apostles of th»t people and heard my father 
reason in favour of their doctrines, instead of thinking them uuvel, 
rather wondered that all mankind did not leahso and protcss thom. 
Still, whenever 



" Upon (ho breeac tho buUon'il sound 
Of Sunday bella nae borno, — 
That sound which dc'ot u ChHatiao he 
And bearing, feela forlorn," • 



While people passed quietly and reverently by to thfir various pli 
of worship, from some of wluch wonld stool on the cilt the softened 
strains of sabbath psalms, I lovod alt that too, and had little dispoeitioa 
to think harshly of others' modes of approai^hing tho Grout Supreme. 

And as timo passed on I was thrown strangely in contitt^t with ex- 
treme thinkers on oil possible subjects, learning to see glimpses of 
truth in tho excogitations of most, but sad to find how little patience 
one set of shibbuluthists sometimes had with another — men quarrelling 
about tho difference in their rhinU, when on getting down to the pith 
of them one could find little difference at all. Houce, though loving 
men like John Gratton, whoso biography will now bo given, I Icamt 
to see a true and tender Christian also — a true disciple of a Tnio 
Master — m " holy George Herbert," whose entire mind, after his con- 
version, was occupied in assimilating the outer to the inner life. 

Derbyshire has sometimcB produced men almost as unique and pio- 
turesquo as its sceuory ; and just as wo would btko a long journey, to 
get an hour's quiet enjoyment in a rumanljc retreat like Lathkil Bala, 
BO would it bo ploasont to find a track through two centuries. 
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bring rma in coutnct itt Inst with men like John Gmtton, tbo 
Qiiiikcr Apoatlti of the Peiik, His " Juumal " almost doca this ; nud 
it not only gives m a very interesting sulf-drawu portrait of a rory 
'kuble Stan, but unwy most graphic, and sometimoa thrilling 
tonches of Ihti times luid scunoa in which he lived anil InbooTod. 
Without referi'Dce to its polemical fL-attires, it would bo esceilent read- 
jug for the lover of history and of bold and broiid human thtiradcr ; 
but for those who would wish to contemplate Quakerism in its birth- 
struggle, and in its primitive integrity, before it hod overcome public 
prejodive, or was in likehhood of becoming respectable on 'Change — 
Vrlion thuBo who preached ita doctrines were fined twenty pounds a-timo 
for doing ao, and the hearers five shillings each for attending, with a 
chance of long imprisonment benidca — it ia about as good a little book 
M conid be takou op for the purpose. I do not wish, in saying tliis, 
to be understood as oubgiaing nil the old patriarch'a peculiar views, 
or the epithets, some of them eonndiug rather like nick-nameB — for it 
was ati ago in which most sects gaye each other nick-namea — which 
liu now and then beatowed upon other professors and their places of 
varsbip. Dut for its originality, simple honesty, (luaintueas and pic- 
tnresquonoas, aa well as moral bravery and aspiration after tmth, at a 
lime in which religion, when not fretful, was all but fast aeloop, it 
ie a Life that might bo studied by people of any sect with odvautngo 
even in onr own day. 

John Gnitton appears to have been bom in the year 1641, or lfl42, 
comewhero about six miles from Slonyash,'* and those readers who 
hiqipen to know much of the wild and solemn scenery of thnt pastoral 
te^on. will the bolter understand Iiim, as he so quiuntJy yet l«nderly 
Wlien it first pleased the Lord to visit me, and to cause his 
light to ahine in me, (which is now my life,) I was but a child, and 
vas keeping my father's sheep." He then goes on to describe the 
reproofs of " the inward monitor" for sin. and its encouragements to 
Tirtne, nntil he conld not rest short of " the peace that passeth under- 
Btanding," cost him whatever it might. He found it nut in "play 
UnoDgst vma buys, playing at cards, shooting at bntts, or ringing of 
bells ; " nor even was be quite at home among either the orthodox or 
Um ptuitana of bis own locality, for he says, " I then read much, and 
•ooferrod vritb many about religion, and ran to and fro, to hear them 
thftt wero accoontod groat preachers, but neglected the Great Teacher 
in my own heart, nud esteemed the priests that were then in plitco, in 
Oliver Cromwoirs time, and went constantly to he&r them, bat often 

* A priniititii vtllng*, eouUi-wtM of BoIuweU muI nortli uC tutil|;"»». 
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camo homo Ml of Borrow." To him maoy of them seamed Uks n 
as bo Buys, "seeking Iho living amongst the dead, nuil among dead 
ordinances, dimd faiths, dead observations, and dead profess ions -" 
Still, he was by no means sntisficd with himself; for, he adds, "I 
mourned deeply, and was ready to think my heart was uot ri^ht iu tho 
sight of Qod, and I prayed much in the stable, and iu barns, and in 
bad, and on the high moor. And one day, being on the top of u bill, 
in the snow, I cried alond in strong cries to the Lord, being all alone, 
and desired him to show mo my own heart ; and the Lord was pleased 
to bear and answer my prayer nt that time, for I plainly saw it to he 
deceitful, and not a good, bnmlile, pure heart, and I was pleased that I 
saw it and knew what it was, bnt sorry it was so very bad." 

He had now deep tribulation and sorrow, within and without, for 
King Charles the Second bad come to the crown, and the Act of Uni- 
formity being passed, he says — " The Prosbj-terian priests whom I had 
BO much esteemed and admired, made their forewoll sermons and Icfl 
UB, which caused me to weep bitterly." Ho thought they were but 
cowardly Christians to be silent at man's command ; nor did he think 
better of tlie dominant party who ordered them to bo silent, or pay a 
heavy penalty for speech. Ho next eouglit solace amongst some people 
at Chosterlield, but complams much uf their timidity. A singular 
picture of the times is given in the following passage ; it reminds us 
forcibly of the hunted Scottish Covenantors : — 

When WB went to meatiogB, we were canlioned to go as priraloly >« uiigbl bo; 
to thftt Dicf weot soveriLl nnys, one ondei one liedge-sidc, and nuotlier under 
kuothisr, that ire might not be takea notice of, to meet M wo conld. Then when 
ve cftme to tbe rDecting-])lai:eB, scents or nnlcbcn were ut ta boo, and ta give 
uotieo.thst if amagialrato came, we might all run awnj, nud breakup onr fDeeling. 
This seemed a wroag thing to me, and it diepleused me ; fur I saw that iliej ttn 
not like the disaipIcB of Christ, wiio wore not afraid oi ashruned to own Christ 
before men. It did not tend to spread tbe Qoapel, if the; preacliDd it. So I got 
DO true peace of God among tbem, nor onjo^ent of tlio Lord in my poor eoul. 

It was impossible for anyone to live long in such a state without tbe 
love of God being manifest to him, wherefore he writes : — 

Now it pleased the Lard to Open and sbew me manj tliingiti and be opened Uu 
Boiy Bcnptnres tome souetiniaB, and I was mightily afraid of Einniiiif against tho 
Lord, so that I walked carerall;. Ajid it f^ieved mo to see pcople.live lukdlj. and 
that Uiey conM oot believe one anolbor what Ihej said nhen tbej boxRht and sold; 
and when I heard a maa swear, I trembled. Sometimes I telt Bomethlng io n; 
inner parts that was very precious and aveet to me, yet 1 did □otclvarlyandentatKl 
what it was. or what it should bo : bat if at any tinio I did or said aujtbint; amisa, 
tlieu I soon lost Uie siijbt aud fceliug of it ; oli I it bath been gone in a niomeot. 



On 



find him rending and then weeping under a wall 
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Id & field; after which ho wns ill, and near to death. ■' But," 6039 ho, 
ftflor I was pretty well again, I went to the moor to piiU lieatli ; and 
iMing niono, as my mftimer was, I was very full of onercise, and begun 
to Uiiok, that that which I had soniotimos fult so Bweel and previous, 
and Bomettnies aa a swift witness, a reprover, a just jud^je, and a 
flondemaot of all imrighteouanesa, was the Holy Spirit of God ; and 
Temembered that I hod ofteu hoen visited hy it, and yet did not 
Imow it. For I did not think I was worthy to have the Holy Spirit 
given me, bnt that it would be presumption in lao to expect it, yet 
now it came into my mind to think much of it, and of its operations 
and workings in mo ; bo that it darted into my mind that it was really 
ttie Spirit of Truth." 

Thns far I have confined myself as closely as possible, and with but 
little comment, to the simple sbepLtrdTs own narrative. But it now 
re to me t<j point out the fact, that while this process was going 
1 his mind, in tho fields and on the moors of Derbyshire, it was 
going on not less vigutoasly In the minds of souio thousands similarly 
eircunistaneed throughout the fcingdom, — each one thinking himself 
•Imoat slono in sneh esporience, yet longing for communion with others 
'«f like spirit. Most of all was it working in the more beautiful, auh- 
lUnSi or pastoral districts — as in Yorkshire, Lancashire, Westmoreland, 
Cumherhiud, and Northumberland, bat not without something of it in 
ifa« largo cities and towns as well. So that when George Fol, whose 
'Wrly experience was almost precisely analogous to that of Grattou, 
TODt forth to proclaim the doutrine of the Universal, Omniscient, and 
'Omniputont, though silent Teacher, he found people everywhere who 
'•eemed as if they had been waiting for him, and who joined him and 
friends as soon as the identity of their views and aspirations became 
.known. For soma time they knew each other only by tho namo of 
JVieDds; but a barrister in Derby having given them the nickname of 
iQluiMn, the world oaught it up, and they have hornu it ever sinue. 
JU first, honest John was rather shy of them from some ill reports 
'which bad been spread ; but walking, as ho tells us, in a wood, one 
Sabbath day, he bod "a vision," in which their true character was 
'riiown him, and in which it appeared to him that the Lord owned 
Ibam, and that ho must join them, though they were "a people of all 
Vthers that endured the greatest safferiugs, and were by all the rest 
hated, r<ivi!cd, and scorned." It is impossible in the short space of 
diie chapter, to follow him through all his preliminary bnifetiiugs, 
trials, and oncouri^omonts ; but we find him at length not only one of 
tiie moat devout, but must earnest and influential preachers of the 
pdofpisod yet growing sect, though not without some curious tempta- 
tiona and drawbacks on its threshold. 
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CnrionB, too, it is to read somo of the incidental oxperienoes 
& man in ench timos,— «a bow ho one day went to soo hie Biator " dip- 
ped in a river called Wye ;" how a Baptist meeting fell to be held in 
its turn, at the house "of an elder, one Humphrey Chapman," who 
refuBod to have it, for fear of the fine of twenty pomida ; how it was 
then offered to another, "one Bmme," who was "not only an elder, 
bat a preacher," and had been "dipping" two men, but he also ro- 
fused ; whilst another, William Blockshaw, more brave, ran the risk, 
though it was not "his torn." How, then a dispute arose amongst 
them, as to where it should be nest. " Somo were for meeting in tho 
bottom of a valley, to save the fine of a house ; and as for the tim^ 
some were for meeting early, to have done by that time the priest 
people came from the steeple-honee for dinner ; but some wore for' 
beginning then : yet there was one," says John, " that I loved beet, 
desired that they might meet as they had done formerly." At thia 
time he was living at Monyash, and occasionally "went two miloa to 
see a woman at Ovcr-Haddon who pretended to lire without meat." 
Sometimes we find him disputing with followers of Lodovick Muggle- 
ton, a pretended prophet, who "cursed" him for the same. At other 
times ho is in much En&ring because his wife is opposed to his opening 
views, though tbey became united on that point ore long and Hved ill 
the most perfect harmony. 

Another trial of his principle existed in the certainty that if he were 
faithful to it, in such a day of persecution, ho must bo ready to givo 
up all be had in the world, and go to prison, and perhaps thereby 
bring his wife and children to poverty. He remained faithful, however, 
and hved to enjoy bis reward. 

Unfortunately, the printer has made so many mistakes in the names 
of places, that when we are told it was at " Ezton " Gratton was first 
powerfully influenced in a silent meeting, I think it mnst have been a 
place of somo other name — probably Elton. It was at the bouse of a 
widow Famay. Tho company all sat in solemn stillness; John was con- 
vinced oftho "presence and power of God," and that tho people were 
"spiritual worshippers," and though the tongue was silent thero was 
apirilaal nuaic. "And I was sonnibJe (he says) that tbey felt and 
tasted of the Lord's goodness at that time, ss I did. And though few 
words were spoken, there arose a sweet melody, that wont through the 
meeting," and "more true comfort, refreshment, and satisfaction did I 
meet with fi-em tho Lord in that meeting, than ever I had in any meet- 
ing in my life before," After this he often felt bis "peace flow as u 
river ;" but bis inward conflicts less severe, his outward trials began 
to multiply. " For," says he, "when I came home, my poor wife was 
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BOra grieved that 1 went among Friendii, aud tlio pooplo of our town 
(Sfonyoeli) Loguu to rago : some dispntod with mo, somo cursod mo, 
ad I Loard, eoiuo pleaded fur me, Bomo derided and mocked me, calling 
ofltT iQu Quaker, Qaaker ; but vrhon 1 heard them thas uatl oiler me, 
tay heart was filled with joy, that I was reproached fer Christ's sake.'' 
One great " exercise " was owing to John's dislike to take on him 
the simple habit and manners of his new associates. Ho wanted to be 
loir at the same time to them oud to the world. But he goes on to 
wrilo — "After some time, as I was riding on the road, aud waiting, 
the word of the Lord arose in great power, liviugly in my heart, say- 
ing, ' Speak truth to thy notghbour, be not double-tongued, respect no 
man's person.' " Ho obeyed, and felt approved, and how be became 
a preacher let his own simple language tell : — 

Bo being oome to hki, in tlie ligUt of the Lord, Uirongh all tlieee tbinge to mj 
NtutHtioD, I veat oliearlall? to Fiiooda' meetings, nod vaa edified and cuoiforled. 
Atiil UiB third meeting I was at, the power of tlio Lord eamo upou mo, and I was 
prenod in ipirit to doelari) of hia foodoeaa, bat it was haid to givo agi ; yet I dorat 
not diaobej', so I sloofl op and apofce to tlio oongregation , (nbundattoe of Friends 
■nd othen baiag met, I nhnt vub giTon mo to andentaad oonoermrig the creation 
of nuu, bi* domiaioa, work, elate of inaooency, fall, and restoration bj tlie pro- 
miwd seed, JeBue Chriat, tliD Saiiuoi of mankind ; all irliioh irere to the great jo/ 
of Friecdi, and teaohuig of tho people. 

The shepherd's eloqnonce, though leoroed on the lonely heath, 
among the mountain snows, or in the deep shades of the silent woods. 
as wo have seen, must indeed have been " reaching," for wo find him 
ebottly oftunvards at Tideswell, a town where ho had been known all 
bis life, rivetting the pooplo by an address of/our koum, and with such 
effect, and each u changed appaarance in himself, that there arose a 
questioning among them as to whether it could really be John Oratton 
or no, to whom they were hstening. It is a sign of the times that, 
having at that meeting convinced a particular woman, her hnsband, 
who WMB a Muggletouinu, wrote to his prophet to curse him, which was 
done accordingly by letterl The " First-day," (Btinday,) following, ho 
wu moved to "declare tho truth " at Matlock, " where tbo informers 
and officers had made sad spoil by taking away Friends' goods ; " but 
they and the others came to tho mooting notwithstanding. 

The book abounds with such local and personal allusions as the 
following : — 

Mow I was maeh ooDCpmed in preacliing the Oospel of om Lord, and went to 
•nd fro tu mcfltiDga, and manj people vero coaiioced ia divers place*, — ai in 
Darlaj Data, Matlock-aido, Aalioier pnriali, Bramploa. Scaradalo. and in tbe High 
Pnk; luaufBUd preoioaa meolingt we had, an at Matlock. Aalifont, Ba«Io«, Bradow. 
Tldeawelli Imugetou, and elMwhere, aa we got hbeity al liouaoai and uiecliiiK* ware 
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settled, and majij of mln« otra kindred vera eonrineed, and died ii 
have groond to liope my Bged grsadfatiier. who was about nioely jean uld, wu 
oonvinced, and glad of Ibe trittli in lua old age, telling my moUier, " Tbis in it that 
I hare been seekiog for all my days." After some time, I vent to Derby, and got 
BomD meetings thora, and at Little Obeiter. And many Baptists vere eonrincad 
in Cbester. 



retired 



He also mentioiiH many mcotiaga in Nottingbamebiro, in Sberwood 
Forest, and the Yolo of Belvoir, to whicb came priests, (as lie always 
calls the clergy,) to dispntt) with him, and informers and constables, 
degiron§ of finding occasion to arrest him, but many of them retired 
"Gmitten with the trnth." One day bis fatbor camo to rebuke bim 
leaving his wife and homo bo mnch to tiitvel in this way. 
bappened to be a meeting at bis own bouse tliat day; and Uiere 
something very affecting, and significant of his character and powi 
in tbo result. He says :■ — 

mjen tlie meeting iras gatliered, after some time I spoke ; and there were aome 
of tlio chiefest of tho (own, whose tears I saw ruti down their cheeks, and my dear 
father naa so broken, tbat he cried iload in great joy of heart wbikt he UomUed. 
At which I iraa sileot b little, and my father camo to me before all tbe people. 
weeping, and took mo in his arms, kissing me, now his design of chiding toe foil. 
The celt day we walked alone, and had mnch discourse, till be fell to nocping 
tgain, and desired me to forbear, and stay no more, after which we parted : he lored 
me macb, yet he never came into open obedience to the trnth. Alter tbia I atajed 
at home some time, and oh 1 the peace tliat fioned in my beart I 

Ou " the Rrd of the 8tb mouth, 1673," be sent forth an afiectionate 
" Epistle to Prionda," advising thorn " bo to mind tbo Lord, as to be 
kept in such nn innocent life as would let their hearts be clean biibita- 
tions for the Holy Spirit to dwell in ;" and in his journal he says, "at 
tbis time truth prospered in the Peak country of Derbyshire, and the 
word of God grew and was multiplied, the word which God sent unto 
the cbildroQ of Israel, prcaebiog peace by Jesus Christ, who is tbe Lord 
of all." 

After this, wo find bim again in NottingbamBhire, at Great Murkbam, 
" where (he says) they stoned us as wo rode through the streets, and 
brought a fool to the meeting, furnished with rotten eggs, as I rop- 
posed, for bo camo and stood just before my face, and flung tbeu 
towards me, bat did not hit mo with any of them." On another occa- 
sion at Markham, " tbe priost " brought tlie officers to break I 
meeting, but they were so aS'ected by bis preaching tbat the; fl 
without disturbing him. 

Wbat a capital painting might be made from the following d 
tion: — 

Kow I rail to and fro. and bad many meeliufiB, both in tlio High Peak, & 
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StftSird'hIis. CbeiMre, Lineubiro, and Yorkshire. Truth prospered glohoiul.T: 
■ud Ihece «m great aoHTincenuiDt at Bradow, and tlierealiunts in tbe Peak; and 
one JuDaUian Fiabtr and bia wife. vitU diiors othcni, were eooTineed. We 
■ppointed moetini^s thcri^. bnt SQcb ■ niidtitnde eanie, that tbe house oonld not 
fontain Ujem. Wberefore I weal iota Ibe Htruet under a great tree, in tbe ruartot 
jilaee, that irae walled about, aod I got npaa the top of tbe mil, aod ipoke to the 
people, bnt a eumpanj of rude felloirs Set ou to atooc hb. &nd tbe atones flew about 
m; bead, and rattled Id tbe tree, yet hit ms not ; but a woman that happened to 
dt near too, a great atone hit ber and wonuded her. and tbe people came and car- 
ried her into a booae. bnt abe reaorered after some Lime. At last a man came, 
blammg them who tlirew stones at us, and got into tbe crowd; but after be bad 
■tood awbile, be stooped to lake up a stone to fling at mc, as vaa supposed, and 
one of hie neigbbooiB standing hy, nbo for soniQ time bad been terj atlentiTe, 
■eeing the man tbat bad blamed others going to tbroK a atone, he up with his fiat, 
and stmek him on Ibe car, Ibst bo let the stone U1, and did not fling it at me. 
The man, nho struck tbe other, was coQYiaced that day, and became an heneat 
man. and ao continoed till his death, for aught I know. At last Henry Jackson 
and Henry Boebni'k came to the meeting, and got on the top oF tbe wall also ; and 
u Henry Jaekaon was declaring, a parcel of jonug lusty men camo and cast o9 
their upper ooali, and thmst Friends riolently off tbe wall. Henry Jaakaon was 
bnry, and tbey were Tcry bard set to get him down, but tber did. I went down 
and spoke to one of them, askbg liim why bo was ao onciTil. He answered, if they 
lei us alone, all tbe tuwn would be Quakers. 

But I went to a place of the nail that waa jut berore tbe greatest part of the 
tn>«d, and getting opi kneeled down on tbe (op of tbe wall before t)ieir fieea. and 
all (ear of stonee or men «ju gone, and I prayed to the Lird by Ibe help of bis Holy 
Spirit, with a loud Toice, and the Lord's power came over all, and the people (ell 
in Iheir minds, and were stlU, and became like another people ; and Henry Jackson 
bad good serrice amongst them after, ami our meeting ended in great sweetness : 
and aa we rode out of the town, aome blesaad na, and seemed veiy friendly, and 
loriegi and never distuihed me after. 

That there mnst have been aomething oiceedingly melting, na well 
u imprcaaive in hiit preaching, to produce the cETccta ho did in those 
hntd and roagh timas, will he clear from n paRsngo in another part of 
hia book. Probably there ia no diatriot where any civil man having a 
ri'Iigioas duty to perform, wonld, in onr own day, meet with more 
kindnoaa than at Wirksworth, ami in its neighbourhood. Religion, in 
other forms than that of Qaukeriam, has done good work there ; and 
it ia likely one might now somctlmeB attend the market without hearmg 
ft single rudo eKpreasion from anybody. But it was not ao once ; and 
such men as John Grattou may have done mach to bring ahoat tbe 
change. He Bays : — 

Anotiier day I was at Wirkawortli market, and the people swore ao dreadftitly, 
that it waa to ine aa if sparkt of Ore hofl flown about, at wbioh my spirit was sore 
Crleied : and tlie word nl tbe Lord came imto me. saying, " Oo to the market.cross, 
and dtelara against the wickedness of (bo people." But I was toth to go, for I 
knew Uie people (nuuiy of them) to be a rude, wicked, dmnkea, swearing people ; 
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bfoidea, I did not know btit Ui^j mieht pull n 
liorBD and veot home. But, oh ! I ifftB foUoi 
jud^tnta from the Iri>rcl. with vhicli 1 waa 



in piei^pa. and tbwofore I Inofc nr 
B followed with ahatp rpprooffl anfl ri^leoas 
1 waa in Acpp murow, ftud I looked for (Le 

( in tho mnrket agnin, sn exercise fell betiy 
NoiT I went, not Etanding to oonenlt anj 
mora, and in the heaTenly power of Qod deehired the truth, and bora mj teatimoaf 
against tlioir great wickedneaB, iuBaciiiDh that the people were mtieli reached, tuid 
wept aloud, aud no man had power to hurt me, though I Btopped twice and aals 
down, and waited still for tlie fresh motion of life, and the Lord enabled me to 
stand up again. When I liitd eased my gpiiit. 1 came away in peace and great joy, 
and after I came to my inn. some followed me, bat it rose in my heart to go out 
of Inwn, which I did ; but after I was gone, I heard one juEtioe Loe caroe to the 
town, and >ent to fetoh me before him. intending to baTo sent mo to prison, bat 
the Iiord delivered and saved me ont of the hands ol wioked men (for tliis jostiw 
was a great perseoutor of Friends). Tims the Lord was with me, and kept nM 
nherercr I went; oht let my soul livingly pmise hie hoty name. 

Often as we see the anthorltiea anfiivourublt) to the then now &nd 
peculiar sect, it was not altrayB so ; for though a Quaker, Hugh Mas- 
laud, was cast into priaon at Derby, for holding n moeting at Baslov, 
when two informers went to "Justice Eyre, of Highlow," for a warrant 
to take up more, ho frightened and tient them away. At another ti 
" Jnatice Ashton, of Ashford, — a mocierat* and peaceful justico," pofl 
tively shielded thorn — aa also did the great Ewl of Devonshire, 
the book aboandB with pictures of clerical, legal, and popular perti 
tion ; but when one comes to consider what hard words tlto persecittl 
frequently used inroforencotowhaf they were pleased to term "h!relu]| 
priests" and all who aided with them, it is no wonder that great r 
was frequently provoked, where it might perhaps with a little m 
tion have been left lat«Qt, or altogether dissipated. 

In proeesB of time, wo trace the Derbyshire peasant to London, i 
in repeated visits to all parts of the United Kingdom, oiler which w* ' 
find him in his own county again, undergoing a atriinge prolialion. For 
notwithstanding tho friendship which Sir Henry Every and other wor- 
thies showed him, he was not only frequently distrained upon, but 
thrown into Derby jail at last, into an old chamber, for which he " bor- 
rowed a bed and some other odd things," where he staid, with an 
occasional parole of honour, about five years and a half, often speaking 
to the people through his prison bars, and making friends of his keeps 
by the kindness but frankness and bravery of his spirit. In ono plai 
he says : — 

t had n Src, and though I could see the stars at night throogh the bulos in the 
tiles, yet 1 lay wana enough. I bad my health and was well contont. and thnaghl 
in my mind, that this was but small suffering to what I might go Uiruugh before I 
died. Bo 1 gave up all into tbe Lord's hand, goal, body, and »pirit, «if«, ohildP 
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mai bH 1 bad, Mjine (d m; he&rt, Bicknees or health, lite or deotli, tha will at Uie 
Lord bt dona. Oh I hair good the Lord ms to mo, uid I taj qoiot, and slept 

While in prison ho had iionietim9 for companion a Catholic priest, 
who Tua also in for conRcionco aako, and with whom ho carried on no 
littlo diflpnlation, but in a kinilly spirit. Ho also converted the jailer's 
«m to Qaakerism, made an improsainn on hia jailer, wrote a little book 
ontitlod "The Prisoner's Vindioatioa," had reltgioas meetings within 
the limits of the prison, vras allowed as we have said, to go home on 
parole, and see his family; and at length by order of King James the 
Second, was, as wore many huudreda more about that time, discharged 
in open court, on tho 23rd of Jannary, 1686. 

Travelling in those daya must have been very difficult — when it took 
npwards of a fortnight to get from Edinbnrgh to London, and when 
men going to London from tho Midland Counties, thought it needful 
to make their wills before starting. Especially must it have been fa- 
tiguing and hazardous to have gone rapidly among the mountiuns and 
lakes of the north, and tho marshes of the east. Yet here is one of a 
doxon similar passages that might bo (quoted in relation to as many 
remoto districts, aft^r this humble man irom Monyash had gaiued his 
liberation : — - 

Now I Ttntfld Friends iti Laneaihire, as at Manchosleri Warrington. Sankey. 
Ormikirk, CopplMnoorc. and PenliDtli, where wns * large liTcl; mtcling: I lodged 
■I Roger Hajilach's. sod at Copple at Jotm Haydoch's, and at LiTerjiool at Robert 
Haddock*!, and Lancasteratltobert Lawnoa's, sndwent loSwartbinore, to Eeadkl, 
and direra oilier meetings in Westmoreland, and badk 
thonea to Bcntliam, and so to John Moore's; Ibenea 
KetllDwell; thence to William Ellis's; theuee to Skipti 
iolo CnlTen. and to (George Mj'er's hoosa. Thence I vi 
fain, wbere I tonnd ditora or my sountrymon gone ialo tboaa parts : and I 
at the liadf Lamhert'a; and then I trareUed to Drawel, to Jobo Blakelin's, at Sed- 
b«rg, and went to a meeting at Booradole, and theco were twelve eonrioced that 
da;: and so tu CooDterset, to Richard RobuiBan'9,aaddowii the ooanti;to Bobert 
Utdge's, to Turk, Leeds, and Ilntibu, and to John Winn's, at Bradford, and to 
Bikebouw metting, and down by Onse, to Pomfrot, and bo to and fro in leTeral 
[ilaoa* ; for 1 did not tlien keep a jonrniU of all places or paasngcs ns I might hsTO 
(l«M, And I was tariee at Hull, and Brigg, and at Winteringham, and Oaina- 
boiwagh, and the Isle of Aihohn. at Epworth, and Thorn, and back to Pomfret, 
I. Uansworlb WoodlMinfle, and Barllmtough Hull,' Dronfleld. Wiiitlington, 
ClieeluiGehl lery often i and the Lord wu with me in bis great love and 
, oIm m; travels bud been tiresome and unpleasant, but tho Lord helped ma 
a tioie; yea, the liiing know it, and met nitli Uim lo Ibeir comfDrl, else 
ig with mo eoold hate done little, foi the work, was the Lord's, and be 
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wrought in ua, Fuid for qb, uf Iuh own good pleBsnrs ; glory, liouonr, uid praix-, U 
vliollj dae lo iiiiu. After this I -teat into Cheshire, anil vent to most tnectiii(n >» 
that eontitj. Atlct tbot I travelled ia aevera] connlies in Endlaad, both Eut.Wiirt, 
and South; as Cumbridgeshire, Hertfordshire. Easex, Middlesex, Sarrey, Keml, 
SusECi, Hampshire, Berkshire. Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, BomersetdiirG, BriMol, 
and from tlience throngh other oouuti«B northtrard; as Worcestershire, and 
BtafTordBtUre, in my return home, and found frieods in grcM love and unit;, and 
many vera eoniiiieed, tmth prospered, and we were sweetly refreshed and 
torted together. 






Hb went also into Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, Yet with kII 
trials and dovotion to his unpaid ministerial work, he seems never to 
have been reduced to poverty. After being diachargod from prison bo 
laboured more industriously than ever, in almost all ports of the king- 
dom, for the diffusion of the Quaker doctrines, with griiat eaccesa. We 
find bim at one time preaching at Eastwood, and charged by the clergy. 
man of that place with stealing bis sheep (meaning hia hearers.) That 
clergyman was tlie paternal ancestor of the Howitts, famous Quakers 
of later days ; and Gratton while thus employed was lodging at Itoauor, 
at the house of Francis lantum, their maternal ancestor. So atrangoly 
do things come about in the course of time ! 

At length, after burying his wife, to whom he bad been ever afloc- 
tionately attached, and selling his property at Monyash, in the year 
1707, ho went for n time to London and its neighbourhood, but finaily 
retired to the house of his daughter, Fhcebe Bateman, nt Famsfield, ini 
Nottiugbamshire, where be closed bis noble life-struggle for the 2 
a» k" imilentood ii, in the month of January, 1711-12, at peace 
Ood and all mankind. 

Whatever may be thought of the peculiar tenets of John Gratton 
and bis con&eres, in the troublous days in which he lived, or of the 
methods by which those tenets were promulgated and maintained, it ia 
impossible to contemplate each a life as his without some degree of 
admiration. Whether as the shepherd-boy among his native hiUs, 
hungering and thirsting afler righteousness until bo could not help 
" crying mightily to the Lord " for aid in those wild solitudes ; as the 
unflinching champion on the wall, overcoming volleys of abuse and 
stones by spiritual power alone; as the prisoner in Derby jail, "sleep- 
ing gweeUy" amidst his wrongs, or as going forth again boldly as soon 
as liberated to proclaim the right ; and finishing only when his duty, 
according to bis on^i eense of it was done, in obedience to the will of 
Ood ; it is hardly poEsihlo to regard his disinterested labours withont. 
woniler. or bis memory without love. It is to men like him we 
much of our own religions liberty; and whatever llieir cruci), wb 
them also a place of sacred regard among our literary shrines. 
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" THE QUAKER POET." 



(Mat, 1866.) 

What a wondorfdl and carious arena is the hmnan mind ! At this late 
honr of the night, when those who are nearest and dearest are all at 
rest, when all around is husht and all within is calm, what scenes, that 
take up large space in the world of matter and sense, occupy the soul 
without needing space at all ! and what forms of departed friends come 
in all their vividness and variety of character, to people those scenes 
with their pensive memories ! K a hundred photographs lay one 
i^K)n another before me on this table, the uppermost would hide all 
below it from sight ; — ^but a thousand mcntagraphs may occupy the 
memory, and not one of them obscure another. Nay, sometimes the 
thought of one of them will rapidly kindle all the rest into instant 
vivacity, by that talismanic law — the law of association : so great is the 
distinction between the worlds of matter and spirit ; so opaque is one, 
■o transparent the other ; yet, though so transparent and so incapable 
of being weighed, or crushed, or in any way destroyed, so substantially 
real in all the essentials of form, colour, motion, expression, and even 
Bonnd 1 For to this moment can memory call up some of the earliest 
words of afiSdction to which we listened, in all their beautiful meaning 

B 




aod melody, as well ne the faces tind mannera of those who nttcrt^d 
them 1 Nor ia thia all. Tbotigh there may be times when it is diffi- 
cult to prevent a sudden nwh of aHSoeintionB which, while it crowds 
the mind overwhelms the heart, there are other timeg wlien, accord- 
ing to the ocoaaion, we have power to selrri the one, or two. or more 
frienda or acquaintance with whom it is pleasant thua to hold re-com- 
munion for the hour. Come forward, dear old Bernard Barton ! and 
take thy place in this fireside chair, and tell me again, as was thy 
wout, of the friends aud incidents thon didst love aud treasure in the 
daya that are no more. Chat with me now as thon didst oft at Wood- 
bridge vivn wee, or as in those many letters of which the following, 
if not the beet, happens to be a ready sample at hand: — 

W(>odbriJ)i«, 2nrt MonUi. 21at, 1847. 
Ky dear Friend, — I ahooliJ be very mncli asliamcd of having Boffarrf thj letUr 
to lemuD tiD □ow unacknowl edged lind I not been partwulnlj engaged, and rrom 
time to time, nben a leisure quarter of an boor cniild be stolon, glad to give it to 
complete rest and relniatiuD. It i> uo joks ia one'a &lth year to be desfc-baimd 1«d 
aod BometimeB twelve boms per dirm, I iiave stood tliis now foe near forty years, 
and my very recreationa being klao of a Bedentoi; kind, keeping op the tama 
mental wear and tear, thoagh on diSorent objecla, no wooder Uie maobine ii veil 
nigh worn oat, and that I foci, in a bodily scnee, often veiy good-for-nothing-iah.. 
. . Yet one hopes by and by to get into a world where packet and pnree are of Iom 
import than in this; and, were it not so, qoeralous repining can never do any 
good. A potmd of sorrow or eare never yet paid an onnee of debt ; and if poetry 
hu nude me no richer, batinfi Peel's considerate pension which aeoores me bread 
and cheese when I can clerk it no longer, it has added largely to my mental re- 
■oorees, and proonred me a few trienda, who contribote to my parer bappiness 

more than wealth could Thon wilt have heard, doubtless, of the death 

of 1. S. Onroey. of Norwich, I have put forth a little memorial of him in verse, 
and would send thee a copy; but I got nothing for the US. bat a few copies, which 
exhaled like dew bcforv the snu ; and as I had to pay 8d. each with the copies I 
MDt away, for postage, or make the rcceiTcr pay ISd. when it might be lionght for 
a shilling, I grew tired of this sort uf gratuiloos distribulion. But 1 thiuk it very 
likely, with thy oatgoings and incomings among " Friends." a copy of it may bll 
into thy way some-bow or Bomo-where ; and if it sbonld. 1 shall be glad to know 
how thou likest it. I bave bestowed more pains and more thought on this Irifie 
than on any poem I ever wrote, for iu ttibjecl't sake, and ^m an idea that it 
might circulate pretty widely, both among Friends and others; bat I contd not 
drive a bargain or think of pecuniary proBt in connection witli an act of duty and 
labomr of love ; so I only considered bow it might have the beet chance of eiUniiTt 
circulation among Friends, and gave ap all idea of emolument lo secure ~ ~ ~ 
a very slight affair as a poem of 24 Spenserian stanzas, and a page oi 
tioductory verse lo the Widow, ia not likely to get noticed in reviews, or be di 
into any populajity by periodicals, even were the theme one to preposaoas (1 
■warders of bane. I should scarce think that Gilpin would throw away many copiei 
on such : but. thnugb only out a week, it has abready brought me 1 think near 30 
letters from Friends, and othBrs ont of our pale, as kind and eommendalory M I 
had any reason lo eipeot — perhaps more so— for • tribute to tbe mantory of* 
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^^^^^EM^erbj t QnAker poet is not ever<rbail;'s resiling: bo I make the beit 
^^^^Hitt teeompenee in Terdials b; tbe post, to aloue for the abeecce or naj 
^^^^BwrtM. I did Dot Trite it in tLe hope of fame, praflt, praise, or tbaaka ; 
^^^^^ibaneat of theie be hiicibte, I ehittl not be balked or ovarl; caat down. . . 
I AaH bo gUd at any or all times to hear of or bom tbce. — Tliine tralj, B. B. 

I have somewhere by mo a good Dumber of Bnch kmdly, confiding, 
froe-a»d-easy letters from thtB " Biiay E!ce," na hia old friends were 
wont to style bim from Ms almost invariable conclasion of his epistles 
to them with his initiiJs only. Here is part of another ; and I think 
Mr. Annistead's book to which it alludes, proved to be somewhat of a 
foTOmita with many readers : — 

Woodbridge, Q | 33 | 1847. 
M<r dear HaU,— A pleasant note of Hartlia Ferrj'ti receiTod onlj a da; or two 
prior to tliy own prepared mo for Itij report of tbjeelf- TI17 little poem I read 
with uil«ree( — it is simple and lonebiDg. I bare done little in our vaeation mj- 
■elf of late, from real nant of time. I am deak-bonnd, fignre-riddeti, and for onglit 
I Me abkll be 10 lill I drop from ray percli or atool, and die in mjr clerkly bametv. 
I have.' however, within tbe pivat week lf>t np a little tribnte <« a valned and dear 
Fritnd here, the irife of onr friend William Norton, at tha Abbey, vho has been 
•nalcbfd ^m us after an illncn of only a neek, which makea a Bad loss ]□ onr 
littl* Quaker trurld here. I know I ahall mies and mourn ber. I have also eon- 
coated at the request of Wilson Armtstead, of Leeds, whom I never sa« or before 
heard of, some dojan or fourteen verses to open a big book lie is getting np, to be 
tnlitled"A Tribnte to the Negro." Knowing no more ottlie bnok than I do of the 
Sjlnl'a tolnmeeotold, or tbe old womaa irho offered them for gftle ocd kept raising 
Ler prioe tor the remaining cjoantam aa sbe IsBsened its hulk, I almoet wiih mj 
unknown friend would act on some Buab system : for a votmue of from fonr to five 
ImidKd pages is somewliot ominous : bat he may yet condense. The world is too 
tfOMj in getting and speuding pelf to buy big boolia or to read them — at least, sueh 
it mj nDtion. 1 eould not, however, well decline furnishing a few opening verses, 
■a replied to hia letter by return of post, assuring him of mj willinguess to do all 
in mj power to promote bis views, hut begging him to reflect ■ little before he 
rantoFcd on a large or eostly tome. . . . . 1 shall ho glnd to hear from tbee 
■^in wheoercT thou art eqnal to half an hour's eeribble, and sincerely hope it may 
be in Uij power to send a bright account of thyself. . . Thoo art a younger 

BMA than I ; so keep np heart and hope. " Hope on ! hope ever." — Tbine afEM- 
tknwlelT. B, B. 

Bernard Barton was bora at Carlisle, January the Slat, 1764. Hie 
groftt-grniidfather was a " Camberland atutosman," John Barton, of 
Ivfl (HU, about seven miles from CarUsle, and altogether a fine, simplD, 
patrinrchal character, drawing support for himself and family, in those 
primitive days, out of the produce of hia little estate, wliich was in 
itsalf of UiD estimated annual value of £2 l&s., but with the addition 
I o( Iha labour comiected with it was made sufficient fur all family pur. 
^^^^^Ud more ; for that man (he was a churchman) was the chief 
^^^^bt building the little cbapol still standing iu the dale. His 
^^^Hnndtoa, tbe poet, was justly proud of such an ancestor. Tha 
^ b2 
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next of tho liao (our Bernard's grnndfather, and whose namo vas 
Bernard.) went anil set up n mannjHctor.y in Carlisle, and had a medal 
from the Royal Society for the invention of a piece of machinery, nhiob 
Penniuit thns quaintly doBorihee; as a then novelty: — " Saw at Mr, 
Boroard Barton's a pleasing sight of twelve ^Is spinning at once at a 
horizontal wheel, wliich set twelve hobbins in motion ; yet so contriTod 
that, should nny accident happen to one, the motion of that might be 
stopped without any impediment to the others." The inventor's son 
liked the manufactory he inlioritod, and the ledger connected with ita 
operations, much less than he did Locke, Addiaon, or Pope, He 
changed his business, left the Church of England, became a member 
of the Society of Friends, and married a Cheshire lady r>f the same 
persuasion, Mary Bone, who bore him several children, of whom three 
only lived to maturity- — ^two daughters, and the sabject of onr sketch, 
one of the danghters, whose name in marriage was Maria Hack, being 
well known as the author of severftl useful children's books. John 
Barton removed to London while his son was yet a little child, and, 
faiB first wife having died a few days after that child's birth, he married 
ftgain a Friend of the name of Elizabeth Eorne, who proved to be not 
only a good wife to him, but so good a mother to his little bereft one 
that the boy never felt she was not his real mother. I much regret 
not having room bore to quote all he says in her praise. John Barton 
did not live to see the only child— a son — of his second marriage bom. 
Bernard was in due time sent to a Friends' school of some repnto at 
Ipswich, spending his holidays with bis good stepmother at Tottenham : 
and when fourteen years of age was apprenticed to Samuel Jesnp, a 
shopkeeper at Halstead, in Essex. There ho staid behind the counter 
eight years. In 1806 he went to Woodbridge, a year afterwards marry- 
ing his former master's niece, Lucy Jesup, and going into partnership 
vith his brother as a coal and com merchant. But, as his own mother 
bad died in giving him birth, so did bis loved and affectionate wife die, 

ta year after his marriage, in giving birth to a daughter. Tiring, now, 
of the scene of his sorrow, and fooling (like his father) more affinity for 
literature than for the ledger, he quitted Suffolk for the time and 
engaged himKolf as private tutor in the family of Mr. Watcrhouso, a 
mercbfint in Liverpool, where he formed a friendbbip with the Boscoes ; 
but at the end of a year returned to Woodbridge, where bo took the 
situation of clerk in the banking-house of Messrs. Alexander — con- 
tinuing at his work there, as hinted to mo in bis letter just quoted, ] 
forty years, nor rehnquiolung the office-stool till within two daya 01' ' 
death. He had a presentiment that he should t 
scss," as he more than once told me, and so it oame to pass at h 
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Vrtaa chOdkood Bernard Barton was fond of books, and ffreat in n 
uatoral sort of way into commimion and friondaliip witli ancli as wrote 
tbotn. Hia pnblication of " Motricoi ESusiona" in 1812 brought him 
iuto a oorreBpondence with Sonthey which continaed long. It was 
about that time too that the Ettriuk BhepLord'a "Queen's Wake" came 
into notice, and very deservedly won speedy attention from most lover§ 
of poetry. Bernard addressed to the Biiepherd Bome complimentary 
versee on it£ advent that led to a result at which it is impoBsible not 
to smile-^bringing grateful letters from Hogg, who coupled with his 
thanks some mention of a high-flown tragedy he bad just written, and 
which be asked the grave young Quaker to use bie influence, since 
"justice could not bo done it in Edinburgh," tu get presented on the 
London stage I Bernard, finding himself quite at sea in such a matter, 
cftlled in the connsel of Mr. Capel LofTt, who succeeded in dissuading 
Hogg (torn trying the London mans^ers at all. This was probably our 
friend's nearest approach to any connection with theatres ; though 
when, in 1822, some Englishmen were performing in Paris, and one 
of them of tho name of Barton appeared on the stage, several of the 
aadiencc called out to know if he was " Bernard Barton, the Quaker 
poet!" 

Besides all be wrote for magazines, annuals, and albums — ^wbioh 
could not have been bttle, for be had the heart to please everybody — 
botweon 1618 and 1828, Barton must have pubUshod not less than six 
voliunes of verse, and that without having neglected a single dnty at 
the bank. In addition to this, he carried on a constojit and most ex- 
t«ouTe correspondence, chiefly with literary and philanthropic people. 
Ijko the man who, not having time to write a short letter, wrote a long 
one, Bernard, to whom writing seemed as natural and needful as 
breathing, gave himself no time to condense. Hence, while some of 
hia offasions arc very beautiful, and all of them innocent, many of 
them are tame. Yet, to him, there was mercy in this fact. Let us 
look at the mutter pathologically. In oil the forty years be was in 
thftt banking office he bad a slowly but constantly growing disease of 
the heart. And if one only thinks (considering the close and concen- 
tntod attention required by the bank books) how needful it was for the 
honlties to bavo some frequent spring in a contrary direction, if only 
{or the mind's reUef, was it not a great blessing to him and to all who 
loved him, that he conld thus, as soon as hia daily dnty was done, rise 
mto a childlike though reverent playfulness of tbonght, and ventilate 
bis soul in an atmoapboro which would have been rendered useless to 
him if he had Rtill ondeavonred in it to make a condensing machine of 
bis already tasked brain ? But. whatever theb diffuseness, their sim- 



plicitj or tameneBB, there is one uharming qaality pervading nearhf tli« 
wbola of Benrnrd Barton's veraeB— a cheerj'al moralUtj, nliich has had 
this effect on me, for one — -that, whatever mood I may huve been in, 
however disappoiutod, chagrined, or depressed, on taking up one of his 
TolnmeB and reading, I never laid it down vithont a feeling of freer 
bicatbiug, rofroshmcnt, and consolation- And this I take to ho no bad 
test of the real worth of any anthor. If in a atato of gloom I take np 
Byron, he gives me at best, with all his mngniiicence, but a lurid light 
— the belehing fire of a volcano, perchance, or the flash we never Hce 
bat in the company of a thunder cloud. But if, instead, I happen to 
open one of Bernard's " tomos," as he sometimes calls them, I may 
see an immense proportion of rythmical common-place ; I may be re- 
minded of fifty tniisma learnt in my school-hooks forty or fifty years 
ago ; but I am carried back by them forty or fifty years, ae by a bridge, 
over all the trials and aorrowa of that chequered interval, and, when 
laying down the book, feel myself in restoring contact with the biiq- 
plicity, innocence, and freshness of my childhood once more. Bach 
BometimeB the use of the most homely verse. 

" 'TiB not a poem's leogtb alooo. 

Nor iW elaborate art, 
Tlist ran moat worthily make kcowD 

The feelings of the heart." 
Frequently during the three last years of his life I was with Bernard 
Barton at his o«\-n house contiguous to the bank, or met him at the 
house of a good and gifted mutual friend, Mrs. Knight, the " A, K," 
of his and Charles Lamb'a cheery correapondonce. I found him always 
what he had onee, in uTiting to some friend, described himself, when 
he B^d — " My temperament is, as far as a man can judge of himself, 
eminently social. I am wont to live out of myself, and to cling tu 
anything or anybody loveable within my reach." In person, slightly 
disposed to stoutness but scarcely reaching it, and dressed in the moat 
moderate and mtoffocted style of his sect, with a face in which friendli- 
nesB, alTectioa, shrowdsess, and qniet but unmistakeahlc fun, were 
most genially blended, ho was a man of whoso company it was impos- 
sible not to feel glad. By the fireside of a neighbour, at his own table, 
or at the Friends' meeting where I have been with him, and where 
even liis silence had a tonch of character aboat it, this was alike the 
ease. He was addicted, however, to a peculiar grunt (it did not 
amount to a groan) which might seem like an eccentricity to a stranger, 
bat which I havo no doubt was occasioned by that disease of the heart 
of which so few were aware, and which was one day to snatch him so 
Buddenly from mortal sight. He loved everything kindly, rational, oi 
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ItUKWently dn>U. and h&d Ibe focalty of inspiring even bis dnlleat com- 
panions wilL the eaxae lovo. There waa far more humour id bis talk 
than in his writrngs ; but now and then you meet with a rich flarour of 
it in bis letters. Among his correspondonts were Southey, Scott, Worda- 
wurth, Bj'Ton, Charles Lamb, Charles Lloyd, Allan Cunningham, John 
Mitford, Airoy the Astronomer Boyal, the Bev. George Crabbe, and 
other men of the first mark, many of whom were intimate &icndB ; and 
many of the letters passing between them and him are as rncy as they 
are candid, guniiU, and senKible. Let ua snatcb a few brief f 
from two or throo of them, jnat by way of example : — 

Keswick, 37 Jan., 1822. 
I un maob pleased witb the " Puet's Lot " — no, not with bis lot, but tritli tlie 
Tiraes in which he dcaeribea it. Bat let mc aak yon — ore yon oat pnrBoiiig joar 
■todiea intemperaitely. and to the danger of yoai health T To be writing long ^ttti 
Viidnj^t onj "witb a lalaerablo bead-acbe " is what no man can do with impunity ; 
Kod «b«t DO preBsoie of bnuness, noordoarof oomposition, haa over mode mo do. 
I bMeaeli yon, remembei the fitte of Eirke White; — and remember itjon Bocrifice 
yow heattll (not to »aj youi life) in the soniB monoer, you will be held op to jour 
oommaoity aa a warning — not aa rui example (or imitation. The spirit wbieh 
iib«d poor Soott of AmweU ■□ his last illness will bsteu upon your name ; and 
foot fal« win be instanced to prove the incoiisistenoy of yoor puranita with that 
•abrietj and eiennose of mind wliicb QnakeriBm requires, and is intended to pro- 

Yon will lake tbis m it is meutt, I oin sure My friend, 

ga eariy (o bed ; — and If yua eat euppera reftd afterwards, but never compose, that 
yon may lie down witb a quiet iutollBOt. There is bd inleUsotoal as well as a 
retigiana peace of mind ; — and without tbe former, be assnred there can bo no 
beoltli for a poel. God blesB yoa.— Toura veiy truly, B. Sodthey. 

Mark the contrast between Southey and Charles Lamb, with shrewd 
nnd patient Bernard suffering and smiling between them I Here is an 
extract fram an ironical, bantering letter of Lamb's ; — 

Too ace too mnch apprebensiTc about your complaint. I know many that are 
ftlwaj* ailing of it, and live on to a good old age. I know a merry fellow (you 
parti}' know him) who, when his modioal adTiser told him be had drunk away all 
iJtial jNtrf, eongratolated himaelf (now bis lirer was goue) that bo obontd be tbe 
Mt lirer of tbe two. Tbe beat way in these esses is to keep yonraelf aa ignorant 
U yon ean — aa tbe world was before Galen — of tbe entire inner constractioiie of the 
lalmoni not to beconscioaa of a midriff; to bold kidneys (saTc of sbeep and 
b) to be on agreeable fiction ; not to know wbereabonts tbe gall grows ; to account 
lironlation ot (he blood a mere idle wbim of Horrcy's ; to acknowledge no mo- 
tlianifm oat risible. For, once fix the leat of your disorder, and your £inciea flu 
it Uks 00 many bnd humonra. Those medical gentry eboose each his favourite 
; one takes the lungs — another the afbreaaid liver, and refers to that whatever 

fa) til* anima] economy is amiss. Above all, use exercise Oontiuus to 

keep B good eoDtcieQce, and avoid tuuperings with hard terms of art — viscosiCy, 
MiaiTiMity, and those bugbears by which simple pntieuts Ore scared into their 
grona. Believe Uie genei^ sense of tbe mereautile world, wliioh holds that deaka 
•n not deadly. It is tbe mind, good B. B., uid not tba limbs, lliat taints by long 
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Tboro iR a vein of good senBe, ae woll as conrtesy, in the following 
pftBBagoe from a letter of Lord Byron, written from St. James'e-street, 
Loudon, June 1, 1812 :— 

WttYing yonr obliging eipMagions u to mj own proinetiouB, for which I tliftok 
joa Terj Bmcerel;. and asanie jon I think Dot lightly o( tha praige of one wboH 
apprabatioD is TnlnaUe, vill fon Bll»ir me to tBlk to ;on cnndidlj, not critically. 
on the Babjeot of yonia ? ., . . I Ibink more bighlj of yonr poetical talenle than 
it would pcrliaps gratify yon to hear expressed, for I beliete. from vbat I obserre 
of yoar mind, that 30a arc above flattery. To come to the point, 70a desarra ma- 
ceia; bat <re knew before Addison wrote his "Cato" that desert does not always 
ejnamand it. But suppose it attained — 

Ton kaow what ills the author's life assail. 
Tail, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 
Do not renonnoe writinR ; but never trait entirely to authorship. I( yon haTs 1 
profession, retain it, it will he li&e Frier's felloWBhip, a last aud dure resonree. .■ 
.. A truly well-oonstituled mind will.everbo indepflndent. That yon may be ao is 
my sioeere wish ; and if others thiuk as well of your poetry as I do, yon will haTe 
no cause to complain of your readers. — Believe mo your obliged and hithfhl 

Othora than Byron gave Bernard Barton the same or Bimilur advice. 
Bir Walter Scott gave it U> everybody — save a Tennyson, a Dickons, or 
some BTicli man, who may appear about once or twice in a century to 
kindle the popular heart — when he said, " Literature is a good staff, 
but a florry crutch " — not a thiug lo he leaned upon with the whole 
weight; and Bernard chogo that wiser, part, sticking close (though 
bettor bad it not been quite ao doHc) to daily duty. Yet did ho con- 
trive Bome gratifying indulgence of his tastes. Hia little house was 
stored with books, and almost lined with pictnreB, many of them keep' 
Bakes, and there, with his intelligent daughter (named iifter her mother, 
Lncy), and occasionally visiting-friends, or dropping-in netghbonrs, of 
taste — with a holiday boor now and tlien in which to tt^e brcotli and 
revel tu the beauty of the country, his life, on the whole, was anything 
but a cheerless one. He bad a warm appreciation of art ; a warmer 
of nature ; but of human nature the wannest — ^yot deeply loved and 
reverenced things di\-ine. For children he had an intense affection, 
and a tender pity for all that was poor and oppressed. 

In an age when mincing of hinguage was becoming very commou 
among aomo of his oonfrei'es, it was a treat to hear the laureate of 
Quakerism speak out boldly in the phraseology of Fox, Barclay, aud 
Fonn. Uo never indulged in that most ungrammatical, milk-and- 
waterish style of talk in which " hme-dort-lhet-dn .' " and "Itite hioir*" 



OBpIdaBaiitl; prevail. "Dost thou" and "thou hiomat," (wliieh 
always eoouded politely from a gouuino Friend), were forms of Bpeech 
bo vns never afraid to use. And tlioogli it is doubtful if there wita in 
Mb day a man of any faith more tolerant of all who differed from him, 
it b equally doubtful if there was one more eincere in his own. He 
could afford to say playful things about some of the pecuharitiea of hia 
sect ; bnt, if playful, they were not the lesa respectful, and Lo was at 
beart, as well aa in hJa speech, notwithstanding ol! his intercourse with 
writerB of every school and talkers of every type, a Friend indeed, 
without truckling or flinching. There is a great change going on of 
brfe among his people, in which it is to bo hoped that tmo phunneaa 
nay be retained while much formality is dispensed with. But aa u 
protest for two centuries against frivolities in fashion and over-obse- 
quionsnesB in speech, there can be little doubt that (as in some still 
more important matters) Quakerism has had a useful mission. In days 
of too much talk, it sometimes requires- great bravery in a man to be 
■till when he has nothing worth the hearing to say. And in this kind 
of bravery, who so heroic as the ancient Friend ? It would perhaps be 
Veil conld we have a little more of it, and a Uttlo less loud talk, in the 
present day. No doubt, idle silence ia as possible as idle speech, and 
perhaps oe reprehensible. But, aa "all forms of worship wake some 
thoughts divine," it would be well perhaps for many who think there 
may be " nothing in it," to tiy what oceoswnal siUiil waithui in a pro- 
Jound and reccrmit eonscimumeu oj the immeiliale jmicnct of God'g Holy 
Spirit in Iht tout might bring to pass. In Bernard's own worda : — 

ir thie onr Lord liimseU withdrew, 

BteHling al timog airay, 
Et'd CKhu th« loved, tbc choseD lev. 

In lolilnile lo praj, 
How alionld liia roUowerB, frail and veak, 
fiaoh wBiona of letiremeat wek I 
Seldom amid the strife and din 

Of sublanu^ tliinga, 
Oan ipirita keep tlieii walch wilhiD. 

Or plomo their lienven-wird minga : 
He mnrt dwoU deep in wisdom's heart 
Ou thoa fulfil true wiadom'a port, 

Of all men in tlie world, Barton must have been one of the last to 
I enter from choice into a quarrel. Yet well did he prove to me how be 
I BDuld take up cudgels for an injured fnend, when there was occnsiou. 
I On my once giving some lectures in favour of vital magnetism at Ips- 
« opposed by a man who believed he hod already put it down 
I b; pnblioly going through a sham of some of its phonomonai whore- 
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Inpon I argued that he had no more pntdown its honest proteitBions by 
Ithat course than he would have invftlidEitcd a, gaanine bauk^uote by 
^g an imitation of it. This made hiin wrotli. atid an article bj him 
n adverse newspaper the next week repreecnteil al! who demonstrated 
imerism as impostoTS, on which, one morDiug, jnst afterwards, 
lappcared to my no little sorpriae, tixe following, addressed to me bj 
e, in two of tho Suffolk county jonmala : — 

I wot nnt. reck not, of Ibe Art 

Bf tliee, m; IrieDd, prof eat. 
Bat I belicTO tti; bead luiil Leaxt 

Are wortti J of Ibe boat. 
Hence, vben t nitndSB jeer or jibe 

On tbj profBBsiona cast. 
Anil hear thee with the impo$tor tribe 

Attempted to be ulsas'ii ; 
I oojiDot well forbear, in sooth. 

One tribute, owinB birth 
Not lesB QDlo thj mortal truth. 

Than inlellcctnal worth 1 



But. whicLeoe'cr it prove, 
lu thy upright and eimple vieir 
'Tis held with faith and love '. 



BSRNAKIt BARTON, 



At foi Djj pvDiioD — rial anaj; 



Tbe Queen eonten'd it genaronal'' ; 
And vene like tLine miglit jnslifj' 
Her Uajert; in donbliDg it I 

I will take, witb tlie reader's permission, Hue opportunity of adding 
that, nbile many years ago relinqoisbing all ftihlie t^xhi bilious of mes- 
merio phonomcua from a moral feeling that tlitn it was iny duty to 
do so, my honesty and eamuatnesa, so long aa I remained in the work, 
were entire, oa is my conviction of the validity of the phenomena noiv. 
This is not the place for their history. Bat it will be readily under' 
Btood how grntefol I must at that juncture have felt fur so spontaneoUH 
an exproseion of confidence &om so worthy and genuine a writer an 
dear old Bernard Barton. 

Forgetting such personal matters, however, I wonld gladly end this 
little memoir by saying less about myself and more about him alone, 
did not the amount of paper I have already enscribbled, and the moru' 
iog light pei'ping in at my window, bid me awake trom the afiectiouate 
reverie. I could (for the good bis friendship did me alone, and still 
more fur the ptoasure be gave to thousands besides,) love to spin a 
kindly yam about him as long as from Wiudennere to Woodbridge, at 
which latter place he suddenly died in the prescnco of bis daughter, at 
the age of sixty-five, at half-paBt eight o'clock on the evening of the 
19th of February, 1849, after coaveraing in bis usual genial mood with 
& &ieud, — leaving in various fonnB, from the elaborate Spenserian to 
the simple couplet, volumes of encouragement like the following, for 
those who still remain : — 

Tlio night teams dKrkeit era tlia dawn of day 

BisfB Willi light aud glndQiiBa on its nings ; 

And every breaker that ttio ocoau fiinga 
To shore bpforo the tompeit dies awfty. 
Some ngD of wreuk, or toketi of diinia;, 

Awakemug tlioiifilits of death and rniu, bringa. 

But be whose spirit reiolutcly olicga 
To Ilia beat tioi>e*, on these his mind nan stay. 

Faith, humble faith, out doubt and fi^itr defy ; 
For ever; woand it bears a bealiog bnlm. 
Tama eotrow'a moan into thanksftiring's panlni ; 

And those vho trust iu Qod whcu Btonns are high, 

And waves are rough, and atarlOBS in Uie skj. 
ShaU sing Uis pisiae in (he Eternal CiUm. 



,hapij;r fctjiitB-Siscond. 
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GEOEGE PUE8EGL0VE. 

You hsTG possibly heard of the aaying of William Cobbett, that ' 
man over saw a Quaker drawing a track and a Jow pnaluiig behina."* 
You may also have heard the joke that, if all mankinJ wore Qnakers, 
there would be no macadamised roads, as no person of that faith was 
ever seen breaking stones, Or, in short and scriouiily, that nobody 
ever knew." a Friend so poor as to be compelled to do one or the other. 
But, without stopping to discuss the reason of this, let mo say that, 
whatever degree of truth there may be in such remarks, I have known 
many very hard-working Friends, and many — not all accredited mem- 
bers perhaps, but certiunly Friends in faith and practice— who were 
very poor and very honest ; yet none, from all I ever heard of him, 
surpassing George Pureeglove and a favourite noighbour of bis, in that 
honest poverty and the industry allied to it. He first came to live in 
my Dative place from somewhere in Derbyshire, bringing with him one 
of tho tenderest, purest and simplest of hearts, — or, if not, religion 
soon made it so. It is true he had little learning, if we mean on]y wh^t 
generally bears that name ; but he knew bow to do imto others what 
he would they should do imto him ; and though only a poor stocking- 
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', be never l&ckcd the wilTor the way to reliere what that hamano 
Hindoo merchant, the other day, in hia scanty English, called " a eo- 
ereature in distreBs," And he preferred a clear conscience to ail honor- 
ary distinction ; for he coald give up social influence itself when once 
he doubted if it were precisely of the best leaven. Yet docs a man 
reaUy lose influence by doing a strictly conscientious thing ? I 
donbt it. I believe with Gray that there are flowers of human character 
binahing comparatively unseen ; yet I do not with him believe that 
their BweetnesB ia ever icasteil, but rather with gifted Edward Hind, 
of Nottingham, when be says — 

The oircle makea encircling all at last, 
So a goo^ impolBe nliicli at bomo h&a birth 
Eipanda and Bpresda till it eacirctca earth — 
To easts, to e^l^ell, to ooontr; nucaiiSaed — 
Like God'B great hearen, embraDing all mankiiid ! 

SO probable is it that the simplest act of love or duty, touching in- 
viaiblo and infinite psychical chords, may electriiy the nnivorBe. Is it 
poBeible, for instance, to suppose that oil the acts of Jesas which 
found a literary record have censed, or will over cease, to 
inflaence the destinies of men? If, as the materiaUsts tell us, the 
sfanoting of a boy's marble here disturbs Saturn's ring, because of 
the kinship of all the atoms abounding in space; how much more 
atrUdng must be the analogy to that doctrine in the world of Spiritual 
Life I Every heart beats in concert or in discord with every other 
heart of man ; and 

loe touch of natuTD makes Ibe whole world kin." 
Bat it is probable that Qeorge Purseglove was very innocent of all sacli 
ealcalAtioufi as these. Whatever he did was done for its own sake, 
nnch by the same nilo that the birds sing, the flowers bloom, the 
stars ahine, and a thousand other useful and beautiful things perform 
thoir functions according to thoir power, without stopping to ask either 
fcr leave or approbation. In other words, his acts were the normal off- 
■pring of a heart id harmony with the Saviour's. Therefore It hap- 
;pened that, in days when the National Church was rather drowsy. 
'AM^ng the good doQO by some Methodists surpassing that done by 
others who despised and scefied at them, ho became not only one of tfae 
Uoiit earnest members of the persecuted sect, but a sort of leader. 

As the Methodists wore then too poor to build a chapel in Sutton. 
Ihoy mot at the house of a single-minded carpenter, named Rlohard 
But Richard becoming ultimately a convert to Quakerism, 
toM tho little commnuity, in a kindly way, that though they were 
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welcome to meet onder his rouf till they coold accommodate themselvefl 
better, he could not conscientiously profoHa to be one with them ns 
before, because of the change that had occurred in his belief. " Nay, 
nay," eaid honest George, on hearing this, "we must not stay hi 
my brethren ; for when one of the best of the flock has thns found, 
way out of tho fold, there ia great danger of others following throi 

!" Whereupon his advice was instantly taken, and the 
lught, en ma)ae, another fold. But George, instead of bigotedly 
trying to justify tho stop be had thns taken and preserve his leadership 
right or wrong, began to ask himself if Richard might not possibly, 
after all, have some reason on his sido, titen thonght he hod, and in 
conclusion was himself tin- jirH of all that had "swarmed" to tnrn 
Quaker too, thenceforth going, with several others, weekly, to the 
meeting of that sect at Mansfield 1 This naturally gave pain to his old 
friends, one of whom, Francis Shacklock, husband of the good woman 
hereinafter pourtrayed, and who had often been loud with him in prayer 
and exhortation, said one day, on meeting him in the street, " George, 
I wonder at thee, so earnest as thoa'st been in the service of the Lord, 
that thou canst find in thy heart to go all the way to Mansfield orory 
Sunday and there sit dumb before him?" 
reply, " I'm not sure that He is so fond of 
more imperfect eiperience, thought Hiin ! ' 
days wore louder than in ours, and Francis 
to the Inst. 

How tender was George's conscience will he illnstrated by the 
lowing inirident : — As already intimated, lie had begun to attend 
meetings at Mansfield ; and his little cottage at Sutton, being heated 
by a very small but common grate, he thonght he would find out 
how a room so hirge as the chapel could be so comfortably wanned 
without a visible fire ; and arriving one morning before the hour of 
meeting, he went down into the vault beneath to see the apparat 
There, by the side of a store, was a heap of chips and shavinj 
laid to be burnt, and amongst the rubbish a few such bobbins as are 
used by sto eking- vrca vers. Shocked at such waste, he put the bob- 
bins in his pocket, and in tho course of the week had them covered 
with cotton. But un the next 8nnday morning, a Friend, dressed all 
in drab, though not known to have spoken publicly on any other ooca- 
sioD, arose in the meeting, itnd saying, in the most solemn and senten- 
tious manner, '-Touch not, take not, handle not that which is not thine 
own," sank down again on his seat withont another word. Such a 
warning was, of coui'se, well calculated to put every one present upon 
a process of self-examination ; and poor George, remembering nothing 
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hftd 6Ter pilfered except tlio wnste- bobbins, bod the cotton anwound 
from them heforo dajligbt the nest morning ; and on the foUow^ing 
Sahbftth, they were repLicod on the spot whence they had been so na- 
il tinglj tuken [ 

But the fioeat feature of George's oharacter is not yet drawn — that 
in which he was wont to show so nobly the occasional heroism of "the 
poor man's poor friend."— Amongst those who walked to these meot- 
tags with him — three miles and a half, iu all weathers — was his neigh- 
bour before-mentioned, who was, like himt^elf, a humble stocking- 
weaver; and nmny a time would they meet too in the course of the 
week, to instruct, encourage, and solace each other hy conversation. 
Now it happened that the neighbour in question had only two shirts ; 
Knd one of them hcing in the wash, and his wife at tlie same time being 
taken enddeuly ill, he had for some reason pulled the other off hie back 
for her use ; and, though the weather was very cold, he had then to go 
to Kirkby, which was two miles distant, without one. In this plight 
he happened, at starting, tu call upon George, who was at work in his 
stockingframe; when George, suddenly turning round to him, ei- 
ehumed — " My friend 1 what art thou doing — going thus to Kirkby in 
this sharp trost, and without a shirt?" "Hey, man!" replied the 
ether, buttoning his scanty vest a little closer, "I did not mean thee 
that 1" "May he not," was the answer; "hut I cannot see 
thee do BO, when I have a shirt to spare in the house. Stay here, 
irfaile I go up stairs and fetch it for thee." So saying, bo weut up 
Btairs, and prcHcnfly coming down again with a shirt in his hand, ad- 
vised his friend to put it on jls soon as possible and hurry away on hia 
errand, which was gladly done. 

Hoars passed quickly, and the good man having been to Kirkby, 
itood again by tlie side of the frame: and now he diaeoivred that 
Qtnrg* kimtdf was mthoiit a nhirt! Surprised and pained, "Dear 
rge," he cried, " why whatever hast thou been doing ? Thrm hant 
taking iJir eeri/ shirt off thy oirn buck fur mi' I " — " Well," replied 
George, with a quiet smile, " I laid a little more coal on the fire, and 
worked a Uttlo harder with the frame, to keep myself warm ; and it 
■aa &r better than for thee to go to Kirkby In such weather without 

shirt." And such was the brotherly regard of these humble ehris- 
aoB, that I have no doubt the other would have done the same for 
Ooorge in a change of coses. 

I could relate several more anecdotes of this worthy, equally charac- 
tnriirtie, would space allow; but as those given illustrate the philosophy 
of his whole life, they may at pres^mt sutHco. 

And now let us note the character of his death — his only lament 
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being, that he ha^ not lived bt^tU'r ! His last illoesa wag long and 
paiofai ; and, ilb it draw to a canclnsian, he lay a short time m a tranco 
so deep that some thought liim already gone. But at length he opened 
his eyes, to take a last momentary glnuce nt tho friends he was Icaring 
for a lirief period behind him ; and saying, with mneh sweetness of 
tone, " How h«aatifnl is Heaven 1 " closed thom again, in peace, to 
open no more in the flesh, bnt neat thither ; while some one standing 
by, said — " Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord 1 " 

This, aa my mother painted it to me when I was a boy, is an outline 
of the life and character of George Parsoglove, of Sutton-in-Ashfield. 
The picture is one of memory, not of invention, and I have en- 
deavonrod to copy it futhfuily. May some of its features be found 
in our own I 



CLAUDE GAY. fl 

The life of George Purseglove reminds me of that of another remarlt- 
aWe self-denying and self-dovotod man, as his story was sevorid times 
told me hy my father. Clande Gay was of a noble family in France, 
in tvhich country he was horn some time in the early part of tho 
eighteenth century. AVhile yet young ho was in the habit of retiring 
to worship in soUtado, but was at length joined by one or two others 
— often in silent devotion. Some one having told the little party that 
there was in England a book called " The Baptist's Apology," they sent 
for it ; but the English bookseller knowing nothing of it, forwarded 
them " Barclay's Apology," setting forth the principles and practice of 
the Quakers, by the reading of which they became confirmed in their 
own. Claude's father, displeased that his son should thus deviate 
from the religious customs of his country, had him sent to prison, 
where, to render the time less tedious, ho employed himself in learning 
to mend and make clothes. Being ultimately hberated, he made his 
way to London, worked at the trade he had thus learnt, and attended 
the meetings of the Friends, who were so struck by his sincerity, op- 
rightness, and general demeanour, that they soon owned him as a 
member, and finding for him an experienced foreman, storUd him in 
respectable business as a clothier. In that calling, and with so good a 
connection, there appeared for him every chance of prosperity, but for 
his generosity constantly going beyond hia laeane. Truthful himself, 
and knowing adversity, he had the misfortmio to behcve all others who 
seemed in adversity to he as Imlhful. Houco, whenever a poor cus- 
tomer buying a suit of outer clothing tried to cheapen it to his own 
price by saying that was oil the money ho had, Claude's feelings were 
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m Ihttt he would instantly rejoin — " Poor ting ! what 
thon firt thou to do for ehirt, Bhoos, and BtockJngB?" and ou snch 
oocasions woald frcqaonlly tetum more than hie right profit on tho 
bargain. Tbue, in time, he was so unable to meet the calls of his 
creditors that friends had to help him ; and on their romoQetTating 
with him for eo giving away that whiiih bolongod to othera, ho replitd, 
"I wish you rich Friends would do it yourselves, and save me de 
trooble." 

After varioua settlements of this kind without any change in Claude's 
mode of trade, his wealthy asBistants conclnded that it wonld bo cheaper 
to mnintaiu him out of hnBiness than in it, and so induced him to re- 
tire. Id this DOW state of life be was marvelioiiBly carcfol to make 
littlo servo for all his wants. One day, on seeing a friend, he boasted 
of having had a capital dinner for a. farthing. The friend, astonished, 
asked him how it wns poBsible; when he explained that, having honght 
n halfpenny -worth of potatoes, he got one half of them boiled where a 
bit of Bait was given him. The truth was that, thongh so unable to 
beep his own, he did not, after nil, like to be a burden to others. He 
made rctoms to his &iends by teaching tho French langnago to their 
children ; and in some instances ho took moderate payment for snuh 
Bcrvices. It was in these cbcnmstances that ho once had on a hat 
iniieb the worse for wear, when some person gave bim an order to call 
on a hatter for a new one. But instead of getting it, he still wore the 
old ODO, till his benefactor had the new one put in his way and forced 
opon him. Going home with the now one on his head and the old one 
in hia hand, he was mot by a bareheaded man, who enid, " Master, 
you have two hats, and I've none ; I wish you would bestow one upon 
me." After a panse and some Bcmtinising observation, Claude said, 
"1 think tho old one will not do thee much good, so take tho ntrir one," 
and gave it to bim I Nor was it nt all uncommon for him to aot in tbia 
vay when people seomed to rcqairo more than himself such things as 
be coTild port with. Once a woman solicited his charity, when ho told 
lier he had nothing ; but finding a halfpenny in hia pocket as he stepped 
further on, and not being able to meet her again, he became abBorbed 
in grief, and calling on a fiiond, was compelled to tell tho trnth that it 
<na owing to hia having denied the woman's qnest. 

Aa Clando became aged and enfeebled, and was one day passing 
•long Stepney Fields, a stoat ruffian slopped bim and demanded his 
watch And money, opon which Claude told him if he would have the 
watch he must take it himself, saying, " I will not bo concerned in de 
rohbciy," when tho fellow knocked or pnahed him down. On this the 
poor old mnn remonstrated with him upon his cowardliness, and told 




him that he would aome da^ repent it. Shortly afterwords a n 
taken up for stealing, and among some pawn-tickets found on tiim was 
one snspeotod to be for Claude Gay's watch ; bat when asked at the 
police-office to "eweiir" to it, Clando replied, "We mnst not swear at 
all." Ho was then asked if he could say positively that it was hig, bat 
only answered " One' watch may bo like anoUier," and declined to pro- 
secute. Still, he and some friends went to Newgate to look at the man, 
who, when ho saw Claude, shrank from him as far aa he could. Bat 
Claude followed and roasoaed with him until be shed tears; thea, 
tummg to the crowd of priBouers, he cried out. "Let him that stole steal 
no more ! " — ^preaching for some time, in bis broken English, with 
such effect, that it was thought there was not a dry cheek amouget 
them ; and ho left the prison thankful that the stealing of his watch 
had led to such a satisfactory opportunity, I have heard my father 
say that his power in preaching and in supplication was wouderfnl, 
even when so deficient in his Eaglish that he could not remember the 
words aliarp and Itimhs, but with his benign and expressive face nplifC 
towards heaven, would say to the Great Shepherd, in a mingling of 
the two langnages, "Bless thy great, moul-ws and thy Uttle moutanf," 
in tones that thrilled the heart of every bearer. 

At last, as Claude lay on his death-bed, some visiting friends ven- 
. tnred to ask him how he would like hie funeral to he conducted, when, 
(French to the last,) he cheerftdly eiclaimod — " What ! you think I'a 
going, and I'm ready," — very soon afterwards passing to his great 
reward. 

It is not that I think all men should deal precisely on Claude Gay's 
plan that I have quoted him with some admiration. It is no doubt 
well that humanity should havo sucb examples. But were none more 
given than he to accnmnlating, thoro could be no capital for carrying 
on great works. Had there been in the past no peerage, we should 
have had few palaces and little artistry. Were there no conservators, 
there would soon he no dispensera. Blessed are they who can honestly 
get and discreetly use. I have had personal acquaintance with some 
who know how to ocqniro with equity and to dispense generously. 
Dickena'a Brothera Cheeryble are not merely imagiuary characters. 
Considering the cold, bard social Siberia to which many noble natures 
become exiled, it is well that a George Puraeglovo or a Claude Gay 
should fignre here and there in the scene, that wo may know how pos- 
sible it is for self-sacrifice to make a little heaven of tho hnmbleet sphere. 
Yet the following faithful vignette, sketched many yoara ago in Lincoln- 
flhire, shows my belief that good men are not necessarily confined to 
the lowest level : — 
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How pleasant here in those calm days 

When Autumn in the landscape lingers ; 
When skies are melted by her gaze, 

And leaves turned golden by her fingers ; 
When morning dews are loth to go, 

And noontide sounds are few and tender ; 
And the far western uplands grow 

More bold in evening's glowing splendour ! 

Lo ! where old trees yon lordly seat 

Half screen from these fraternal neighbours — 
The Church and Rectory, quaint and neat. 

Where the good Pastor lives and labours : 
Sure, love and peace and hope dwell here, 

Though haply not unmix'd with sorrow ; 
For hearts that dwell in that glad sphere 

From woes beyond it oft will borrow. 

Come but with me in winter time, 

When all the scene has lost its glory. 
Save where the woodlands rise sublime 

And silent in their mantles hoary ; 
When earth is shrouded by the snow ; 

When heaven by one vast cloud is hidden ; 
When thy own spirit's fire bums low. 

And thou to hope hast been forbidden ! 

Come thm ! and thou shalt solace share. 

Within that pastoral home so pleasant. 
That soon will banish wintry care 

And to thy soul make summer present 1 
For here, — though priests be sometimes found 

Who little zest from love will borrow, — 
Is one whose parish has no bound, 

Except the bound of human sorrow ! 



ROBERT OWEN. 

It was in the autumn of 1848, when I happened to be in Birmingham 
on a visit, that late one evening a gentleman came to me with 
much civility but little formality, which latter, had it been there, 
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would have eecmcd strangely oat of place. He was slooder in f 
noithor tall nor small, with a palo completion, a calm eipression, 
and in dress not mauli unliko any respectable Priniitivo Methodist 
preacher of the time — very plain, hnt allagether decent. He said, 
as he took off his slightly-brood-brimmed hat and advanced, "Per- 
haps joQ don't know mo, but I hope I am not intrnding ; my 
name is Robert Owen." "Bo far from your intruding, I am glad 
to see yen," eaid I ; and asking him to a aeat, added that I bod seen 
him once before, on a public platform, at Sheffield, but should hardly 
have known him again unnamed. Our talk was chiefly about some of 
my scientific investigations ; and, alluding to phrenology, bo asked me 
if I would give bim my opinion of his own bead. I was struck by its 
peculiar configuration — one hemisphere being very markedly larger 
than the other ; on my telling which, and asking him if he had over 
heard any reason given for it, he looked at me with a good-natured 
smile and said he had never heard it remarked upon before, and the 
only reason he could give waa that the lesser half might perhaps belong 
to the old world going out, and the larger to the " new moral world " 
which he believed was beginning to grow. Robert Owen's head phrene- 
logically viewed, indicated considerable love of approbatioa, self-esteem, 
SnnneBB, and emoJation, combined with kindly social affections, hope, 
and self-devotion. There waa nothing gross cither in his configuration 
or expression. His love of children, or whatever might from its holp- 
lessness need protection, must have been very great. The npper part 
of his brow waa larger than the tower ; and I ahould think ho would 
have more power to conceive and contrive than to carry out his plans, 
whatever Uiey might be. There was little indication of passion in liis 
appoarance or tone. Hia broiu token altogether was not a very lofty 
one ; but the base waa much less developed as a mass than the higher 
portions. I believe him to have been a very honest man^ — true in his 
actions to bis own best impulses — but comparatively tacking those 
faculties which enable anyone to admit what cannot bo directly per- 
ceived ; and that ho was permitted in the order of Providence to Bhamo 
some Ho-called christians into hcmanity, regarding which, so far as 
they went, many of his ideas were superior to general practice. 
There is no doubt that true Chriatianity embraces all the good of Owen 'a 
philosophy vrithoat its crotchets ; and infinite good besides, of which 
any merely human scheme whatever must fall short. Yet anyone 
who calmly views the question as it stood when he appeared, — when 
hundreds of thousands of people were congratulating tbemselyes oq 
the prospect of getting to heaven because of their assent to certi 
abstract doctrines, which they could define to a hair, while sadl 
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fioiant in practice and regardless of commercial morality, good will and 
boaoiirable conduct in all who did not ntter their shibboleths, it was 
of the finest rebukes the great Father of cs all coald give, in 
permitLing such a man to rise and eay, "What is yonr vounted 
cbristiaaity worth in comparison with the mere humanity I profess, 
niilese yon can moke it the ground of a better practice than mine ? " 
Ignoring theology altogether, and substituting but a very crude remedy 
for some of the evils which the divorce court has so sadly proved to 
Bboimd, it was utterly impossible bnt that ho shonld for the time bo 
Cppoaed on all sides, or that his opponents should not exaggerate or 
distort liis views, which are touched upon here as they appeared to me 
in OUT conversation that evening and again as, by invitation, he took 
breakfast with me next morning, on one of .which occasions I put to 
him this question: — "Is it true, Mr. Owen, as some of your opponents 
say — for I have not read much of what you have written except in 
their qaotations — that yon assert the unreasonableness of men be- 
lieving anything on testimony merely ? " 

"I never," be replied, "asserted anything of the kind. What I 
have taught is this, that no man believes, or ought to be expected to 
believe, anything that is not borne out to him by reasonable evidence." 

" ^en," I Bskod, " will you tell me : supposing I have a friend in 
whose integrity and judgment I have the fullest confidence — so much 
80, that if I could not believe him on his word, I should have no right 
to MCpeci any other person to believe me, and he stated something as 
Batter of fact, which he bad heard from another on the same terms 
and with jast tbo some guarantee, and the third parly hiid similarly 
beard it from a preceding one, and so back to the tenth, or oven twen- 
tieth — would you say that I ought not to believe npon such eWdcnce ?" 
If (rejoined Ur. Owen) you relied npon sncb a chain of testimony, 
Aat to you uaulrl br. evulence, and yon could nol hel/i but helivrf arxurJ- 
Vtgfg'. but to another person who could not soe it in that light it might 
bot be evidence, and then he would not, nor could he. believe it. All 
I us«rt (lie concluded) is, that no man, whatever he may asseat to, 

'er rosily believes anything hut upon wliat to Iiim a etiilt'iier." 

Tbeso conversations gave me an impression of Mr. Owen more 
ftronrable than I had received from seeing and hearing him on the 
pnblio platform, on an occasion when he appeared to mo very egotisti- 
cal and dogmatical ; and, since alluding to him nt all, I have a great 
danre to avoid doing him the least wrong. 1 bad often heard men of 
infiiutQly inferior life and character speak of him with contempt ; bnt a 
dear friend of mine, a clergyman, who would scorn to lend himself to 
uything wrong, is one among many who have not thought it beneath 




them to take here and. there & lenf from his book, on the principle of 
proving all things and bolding faot thut which is good — snfe in know- 
ing that nothing con be good which does not chord with tlie divi 
key-note of the Gospel. 

Robert Owen, bora in the year 1771, married the dunghter of hoi 
and ge&eroaa David Dale, foamier, in company with Sir Richard 
Wright, of the celebrated New Lanark Cotton Mills. David Dal« 
what ia commonly colled a self-made mac. and wealthy; hnt conld 
enjoy his wealth without thoBo who oomed it having some enjo; 
of it too. Hence, in conjunction ttith his son-in-law, who became 
partner, the establishment of a Bouial system connected with the works 
such aa Britain, or perhaps any other country, had never before aocUi 
in which everything waa embraced that could conduce to the comfort 
of the aged, the education of the young, and the physical happi 
and mental elevation of all. Mr. Dale waa a roUgioua man, of sii 
habits, and of but little ambition. Robert Owen conceived the idos^ 
bettering the world of industry at large, by carrying into 
practice the New Lanark system, with modifications agreeable to his 
own peculiar opinions, in the asaertion and maintenance of which he 
was imperttirbably confident — so much so that hia good old &ther- 
law one day said to him, " Thon needcst to be very right, for Ihon 
very positive." There is little need for me to tell here, even if I 
all Ur. Owen did in furtherance of his views, which to him aeeined 
rational (aud, if carried out, so promotive of happiness.) that he won- 
dered how nuy sensible persons could resist them. One of his aims 
was to bring over to them powerful monorchs, thinking that, if one of 
these could agree with him and adopt bis social plan as a great national 
experiment, ahonld it ancceed its fruits would be so glorious that all 
selfish competition would soon ho given np in imitation of it, and a 
"new moral world," as he called it, be established. Ho was on friendly 
terms with many persona of high rank, including the father of our 
present Sovereign, Queen Victoria ; and the Queen herself, iu his old 
age, to the astonishment of many opposed to him, gave him courteous 
and even friendly audience. I have not the date of hia death at hand. 
Before it occurred, he had become a bcUoTer in modern siiirituolism. 
I believe ho ia survived by his two sons — the Eon. Bol)ert Dale Owen, 
at one time ambasgador from the United States to the kingdi 
Two Sicilies, and David Dale Owen, also a citizen of the United St 
well known by their geological and other scientific works, inolni 
a description, on the part of Robert, of some early and impo] 
experiments iu neurology by my distinguished friend, : 
Buchanan, of the Eclectic Medical College of Cincinnati. 
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THE WHITEHEADS. 
In Home families good Datore and intelligeDce seem components of the 
very blood, ruiming from sire to son, and vmiying all around. Where 
this law operates, circiunstances themselves appear to give way to it ; 
the liomeliest lot and the hardest toil have a touch of gentility in them ; 
poliUite ilu firur, va whatever garli, is irreeistibie ; and just as one is 
grat«fuUy conscious of the neighbonrhood of violets, even though they 
bloom bat In the obaoimty of a hawthorn- shade, we feel glad to be 
seighbotirs of people like old ^atthew Whitehead and his family as I 
koew Ihera in my younger days. 

What was it ? Their house had oothing material to distinguish it 
externally in the row in Windmill -lane, of which it was one. There 

ire other honsee aa quiet, occupied by other people as decently clad. 

it it is not from any diBparflgfimect of the rest, but eiroply matter of 
bet, to say, that yon could uever pass Matthew Wlutehead'H — afl«r 
« knowing the iii-dwuUera — without a feeling akin to that with which 
yon would pass some known seat of philanthropy and learning. There 
a little well of the waters of life inside, giving a freshness and 
healthy moral flavour to all that was said or done there ; and it often 
overflowed its rim in such a way, that whatever came thereout horo 
that character, and was a refreshing to all whose spheres it reached. 

There was another branch of the family in the growing township 
of Sntlon-iu-Ashiield which bad something of the Eumo quality. The 
grsndlather, who had b^en schoolmaster at Langn'ith, was a mathcma- 
ticiiui and coutrilmtur to the almanacs. Next, John, who was in his 
day bI once a stocking -weaver and Baptist minister; then Joseph, 
wlioBO biography was written by the Rev. Thomas Roomo, as that of 
"A Self- instructed Philosopher," who solved most abstruse mathema- 
tical problems while at work in bis s toe king- frame ; scanned the remote 
Iieavena night by night with his telescope ; made a complete orrery 
feoiil Ferguson's printed description, without having himself ever seen 
; and died while yet young, perhaps a martyr to Lis studies. But 
thii branch of the family must not be confounded with that of Matthew 
Vhitebead, to whom the present memoir more particularly relates. 

Ifat Matthew Whit^ihead's family, (though nearly allied to one of 
the most respectable mercantile families of that day,) were also early 
Iftogbt to weave stockings. Matthew himself was in person remork- 
■Iile at once for shortcess and breadth of body, deiterily and sturdi- 
I, asthmatic chest but powerful voice. Above all was he remarkable 
Ibr moclianical genius, general intelligence, and benevolence. No mm 
in th« neighbourhood better nnderstood the anatomy and pliysiology of 




a Btocking- frame or a clock, or could more readily take one to pieces, 
clean, repair, and put it together again, than he. Ho proved that ho 
coalJ also have been just as clever in building, or gardening, or any- 
thing else that might have fallen iu the way of his dut}-, had it BO hap- 
pened. And, to this hour, it is to me marveUoua how much he coq- 
trived to do of those things in hia leiBure hours, for poor people, withont 
fee or reward save the luiury of doing it. Much of the time that his 
neighhouTB passed in poUticol or polemical gossip — and there was do 
lack of either in Windmill-lano — he wonld pass in setting right the 
clocks or looms of those who bad small skill and less means of pay- 
ment. Yet was he very sociable, and never happier than when in 
conversation on pecnliar topics ; and there was a fine air of originalty, 
Bometimcs of piquancy, in bis talk. I remember once bis having been 
to hear a noted preacher in favour of a doctiine with which he had no 
sympathy. On his returning, we asked him what he thought of tho ser- 
mon. "liVhy,"herephed, "what could you eipeot of a man who tried to 
make good hose with bad cotton? " But his ready -wittednese eeenia4 
to find much better exercise in action than in talk. Hence, on o 
his door one cold wint«r-mon)ing, when all the landscape was clad is J 
snow and not a single dark object was to be seen except a shivering I 
negro, who had jast left a common lodging-houae withont breakfaat^l 
and was on his way to the next village, Matthew invited liim in. 
good and kindly wife, whom all who knew her called, with a tone otm 
respectful familiarity, " Nanny Whitehead," was preparing the family j 
breakfast of milk-porridgo and bread. Nino empty basins were on tJ 
table awaiting its preparation ; bnt when it was poured into them & 
thew asked her to place a tenth. This done, he went to the workshop 
door and gave the customary call to "breakfast," when the young 
people, rnehing in, were startled by the sight of tho black stranger at 
the fireside. With scarcely a word Matthew now went to his own basin, 
and pointing to the poor, hungry guest, put for him one spoonful into 
tho basin that was empty. The hint was caught iu a moment, and suit 
WHS followed by each in turn ; but when they hod oU contribntcd, tlM 
tenth basin was not yet filled ; wherc;ipon they each contribut«d ItaK.— 
a-spoouful more ; and tho grateful black added lo their pica 
getting as good a meal as tho rest. Borne coppers wore then oollectt 
for him in like manner, and the stronger went on his way rqoioing. 

fiestdes such occasional practical beneficence, Matthew Itixuriatedfl 
an equally benign religious faith, which he wished others to eute 
To this ond ho would sometimes go to a printer with a piece of a 
script and a small sum of money in his hand, saying^-" I should I 
like you to hurt yourself by working at too low a charge ; bat, : 
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■Say when you are not oUierwiao busy, put this writing in print, and 
tlirow off lis many slips.as you can eusily afford for thia smaU Bum of 
money." When the ivotk was done, ho noTor fuiled to add nomclhing 
taore to the priittor's cbargo, and then gave the excerpta away whore ho 
thought they would do most good. 

One of Matthew 'a groatoBt onjoymouts in life was the contemplation, 
DQ B calm night, of the moon and the atorry heavens, believing tliat 
■omewhero amongst them were the homcB of the eternally bleat be 
bopod one day to Join. No word of diacontent was ever heard by me 
to Ml from his tips, nor did I over hear him for himself express more 
tbon one desire — namely, that as ho waa bo asthmatic, and always ready, 
it might please Qod at last to take him siiddenty. And this wish was 
gratified. He bad one morning been to sco a married daughter, Mrs. 
Bnigun, at the Forest-sido, and brought a message to a house near the 
tovm-«nd, where, while standing within the threshold and having just 
delivored it, his breath was suddenly stopped as he stood ; and there 
ftnd tbna he changed worlds without a wrinklo or a groan I 

Uattbew Whitehead's grave is on the north side of Sntton-in-Ashfield 
Church-yard, where "he being dead yet spcaketh; " for in accordance 
with his own desire, a passage trom one of the Prophets indicative of 
his faith is engraven on Ills head-stone, declaring his belief in the Snal 
triomph of Goodness over all things. 

What wonder that the children of snch parents should themselves 

take good ways ?" So far as I am aware they have every one done 

I. The youngest boy, Samuel, was one of my play-fellows; and it 

U he who, when a group of us were playing at the bottom of the lane, 

pointed up to the sky, and gave mo my first startling and beautiful 

consciousness that "tho music of the spheres " is no fable, but that 

tbfl entire uuiverae is one great harmony. One older than he, poor 

Bli, died young, a lover of intelligence, and loving others to share it. 

William, still older, ended bis days at Derby, confidential employe in 

ft mercantile establishment, bnt giving all his Sabbaths to teaching the 

chDdren of the poor. Whilst John, who I think was the oldest, was 

the most gifted and remarkable of them all. One day when they were 

at work in their stocking -frames, a gentleman, who was also a relative, 

one of the firm of Messrs. Wright, of Derby and St. Petersburg, called 

to see them. John was then fourteen years old, and thongh he and hia 

brotfaer William had toiled from their childhood, as all the family were 

toiling, they two had, by attending niglit- schools, acquired un- 

nsiial proficiency in learning. Mr. Wright, standing by John's loom, 

became so interested in him as to ask if he wonld like to go with him 

hia return to Russia, and take a situation in tho counting- house 



there. It led to his doing bo ; and on hia coming of age, whieb ms 
of course seven years afterwards, a holxdny vnte given him to visit and 
bless hia deiu* old parents, brethren, sisters, and neighbours, with a eiiKlit 
of the trne and thoroughly genteol man ho had gi'onn, accuinpUshtid In 
French and Genuon as well ns in the Russian language, and a credit 
in everyway to his training and the position to which it had led. From 
that time I remember him, and to remember was to love him ; uor was 
there an old neighbour, rii;h or poor, who did nut ever after join hia 
bmily in thai feeling. 

At the end of a second period of Beven years, Mr. John While- 
head camo to England again. A distinguished frcia, having houses in 
Liverpool and Archangel, had asked the Messrs. Wright to commend 
to them some person for a competent partner at the latter place. Thoy 
knew of none so worthy as Mr. Whitehead, imd recommended him. 
His grotitnde made him at first refuse to leave their servii^e, but not- 
withstanding his high value to thorn, they insisted on his doing it for 
his own sake ; whereapon, when ho came home on his second visit, to 
eheer his parents with what I believe was their last sight of hlin in this 
world, it was in the character of "acting partner in the firm of Messrs. 
Gladstone and WbitehcAd, of Liverpool and Archangel." 

Now it happened in time that the British Consul at Archangel was 
taken ill, and intrusted his dnties to the neighbourly management of 
our friend, who transacted everything so well that, on the Consul's 
decease, he was unanimonsly nominated by the British residents as 
. successor ; and the next time he camo to England, he was himself the 
Consul, and accompamed by a loved and loving wife, and some swuet 
children. How well I remember them all, as they visited several of a 
&oni the old neighbourhood who were by this time living ii 
What a treat it was to be his companion in visiting intellectual frien 
and to hear him pour out information on many a genial topic, i 
withal to listen to hie Jtdvanced psychological specuLitions. 

Ailer his return occurred the great fire at Archangel, which b 
the premises of the firm in its devastations ; and these had no 
been restored, than all bad to be given up, and a thousand noble ai 
ations were frastruted through the breaking out of that horrible C 
War. But John Whitehead, nothing daunted in spirit, though 
worn in budy, had to leave. On iliia return I saw him again very oft< 
and biu growing family too. One day he was with inu after he I 
bL-en having an audience of Lord Palmerston, whom ho had fi 
duty, for his family's sake, to ask for another consular nppoiutmM 
On my inquiring bow he had fared, ho jocosely answered, 
beautifolly ! The reception viae altogether eo Inuidsumc. so nlTable, i 



nmitble, that it wbb almost a loiur; to have it, even if to be denied [ 
His lordship said ho had nothing at present that he conld think of as 
vorth mj accepting, and so sympathiaed with me in the difBcnlty as to 
make *No' sound as much like 'Yes' as possible I So now I must 
look in some other direction." He did thus look, and spite of failing 
strength, aft«r dwelling so many years at AichaDgel, where the eborteet 
day is ooly two hours long, he accepted a ntercontile post in hot Cal- 
cutta; by hard applicatioa there woq for bis family the means of 
education and a start in Ufo ; came back emaciated in body, but bright 
and seif-devotod in his soul as ever, to bless them with those well- 
«anied gains — and then died. 

Brave, generous, noble Whiteheads I worthy sons of a worthy stock! 
Hay mj place be not far from yonrs, and some other doar old neigh- 
fconrs, in that blest world which our parents taught us to believe in 
vhile enduring the trials and not undervaluing tiie stern duties of this ! 
To all their survivors let me dedicate this humble tribnte. nor least to 
tbeo, dear Sam, who struck for me the scientific key-tbought, while 
ta were yet only in corduroys, that, spite of all sublunary donbts, 
■ and griefs, and strifes, this Mighty Frame of things we so partially 
is one entire and universal Harmony I 



FREDERICK WILLIAM DAVIES. 

(Nov. 8, l«6e.| 
have recently been interred on the quiet shore of Windermere, 
followed to the grave only by his relatives and a few sympathising 
vQUgera, the remains of a man more heroic and humane than many 
to whom national honours have been accorded. Frederick William 
DKvies, late an emploje at the Stanley Dock, Liverpool, was the only 
boy in a family of six. His father died while he was yet young ; but 
" that hour the boy became as a husband — i.e., a hottse-band ; took 
liome regularly what he conld earn to help bis widowed mother and his 
mslers, and may be said to have all but entirely sustained tbem for 
■omo years. 

Wbun the Liverpool Sailors' Home was in flames, on the 30th April, 

'1859, nnd some of the inmates had got out of the upper windows, where 

JBmj were clinging between two chanoea of death, with their shirts on 

. an escnpe'ladder being hoisted, it was found too short to reach 

The crowd below seemed perplexed and hesitant, while to the 

above every moment was a little eternity of terror ; and it 

jut «h«n all hope for them appeared to be gone, that Davies, who 
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bod been Bianding as a spectator, volnntaril; sprang forth, and climb- 
iag tbe larger ladder, braced a Bmaller one neiir to its top, stave to 
stave, with bia naked bands alone, while four men and a boj came 
down it and over kU hoii'j, thereby eacapmg the death, OQO mode or 
tho other of ivhich seemed but on inetant before inevitable. At one 
time a man and a boy were upon him together, when, to use his own 
expressioD, the shout of the crowd was so tremendous as to make bJm 
feel as if it were shaking the ladder nndor him ; and tlie pressure npon 
him BO great that his hands were forced all but open : a moment's 
loQger pressure, and all three must have been dashed to pieces by the 
threatened fall. By the mercy of Ood and Davies's noble persisteace, 
however, tho escape was complete. Tho case excited considerable in- 
terest at the time. His portrait appeared in one of the most popnlu 
pictorial wookhes, and the philanthropic feat was acknowledged by ft 
public sabscriptioD, which realised about £220 fur his benefit, thongh 
no thought of reward or applause had incited him to the action. 

All accounts of Davios's life agree in this, that his general conduct 
harmonised with that brave and generous effort. " Prompt at pity's 
call," whatever he was, whatever ho had, was always at the service 
of tho distreaaed and needy ; and the crowning act of his c&rcer is a 
fine illuBtration of this character. 

Two years before his death he was paying his addresBCS to a 
young woman at West Derby, near Liverpool ; his visits to her being 
sanctioned by the &mily with whom she was in service. One evening, 
aa he was sitting in the kitchen, where she was performing her ordinary 
duty, a boiler, owing to tho ill construction of some apparatus con- 
nected with it, suddenly exploded, cut out one of her eyes, burnt and 
disfigored other parts of hor person, and hud her quite prostrate, while 
her clothes remained on fire. DavioB was wounded in tbe bead, his 
clothes were nearly destroyed on bis back, and both he and bis s 
heart would soon have died from suffocation if from no other caiN 
but that bo had the presence of mind to kick out a panel of a b 
door, and lot in a rush of fresh air. Ho early recovered, but it « 
otberwieo with the young woman. As soon as she was capable of being 
removed, she was taken to a public infirmary, where her lover, now 
more devoted to her than ever, viBitcd her as often as the mlcs of tho 
institution would permit. The authorities there, struck by his con- 
stancy and tendemesB, presently allowed him to visit her every day; 
and after she had so tar as possible recovered, bis attentions to hdr 
were continaed as regularly as before. Wlien she had left L ' 
for the honse of her parents ut Bowness, he came down as ir 
M his duties would allow him, io see her ; and on tbe Ist of Jan 
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16, notwithsttuiding her perBoual dlBfiguremoDt and Bemi-blindneBa, 
m&do her his bride. 

Thftt fidelity to Katio MBrtin, and thiit marriage, were, as time has 
(troTed, among tho most providential things that ever httppened to 
'br&ve FrodcriL-k William Daries. A fatal disease (consnuptioii). nut 
^parent at the time, soon afterwords sot in with bIow but Riiro deter- 
•tnination ; and any uIobo ubaervor might plainly havo seen that ho who 
Itftd 80 nobly saved the lives of others, mnet ere long lay down hla 
own. Day by day his body diminished iu bulk, and grew weaker ; and 
■utce it was faand that tlie medical skill, even of Liverpool, could do 
but little for bim, he was removed to the home of his wife's parents in 
Weslmurclund, to try what change of air could accomplish there. 
Heitfaor change of air nor ordinary medical treatment, however, could 
•Treat his complaint ; and it was about three weeks before his death, 
itiiat I was first colled in to soo him. I can never forget tho nobli-QceB 
and benignity of the young man's countenance in the extreme emiicia- 
D which I found him. His polo and beautiful brow was one of 
tho most tutelloctuiil, and Ills faoo, altogether, rather of the Byronio 
typft— only that tbo outline waa filled np with Bomothing more benign 
a th&t of Byron as generally presented to ua. I have seen some 
phjsiciiins and philanthropists with a similar aspect, but seldom, if 
«ver, one in whom it excelled that of poor Davies. It was on that 
and wveral succeeding occasions, that ho was able to detail to me in 
whispers various particulars of his hiiitory for which I inquired ; and tt 

s touching to hear him, instead of boasting of his foats, saying in 
wmewhat of the manner of one apologising for himseli^ when speaking 
of that achievement at the Liverpool fire, " Yon see, it was very hard 
to etond by when the poor fellows were in such danger, and nobody 
Beemingly able to help thom, without making an oflbrt of some sort : 
n I did it." 

I have said that Davies's marriago to poor Catherine Martin was 
prorideoUal. In the course of a hfo Irangbt with somo advontura and 
professional eiporiunce, it has been my lot, to boo noTBos of nearly 
J poBsihle kind, from Iboso of the magnanimous type of Florence 
Kightingalo downwards. No words of mine couid adoijuately indicate 
tha pAtionco, gentleness, assiduity, tenderness and tact, of many a 
■loTing sonl I have seen in that homano capacity. In the devotion of 
■ome — not for an odd day or night, bat by day and night, from week 
lo week, and in a few instances for periods so long that to specify them 
would bo but to awaken doubt — I have seen all that it was possible for 
a to do to " lougthon out life's taper at tbo close," and sustain 
bf gbjv with her watebfnl citre and devotion. But I can never here- 
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after thiak at all on the subjoct. without remembering how poor Vb9, 
Daries'e comparntivo blisdneaa beuamo sight at tho bedside of her 
failing husband, how slie seomed to see hiu cver^ movement with her 
whole body, to bear his every breath with her qniclccnod ear, and to 
the very last be to him aJl that man conld have hoped uf tho strongest 
and healthiest woman in her uircumstonces. True, there were other 
kind spirits there to help her, and occasionally to take her place. But 
when at length he was dying, with his hand in hera, as she bent down 
to him to get a last gUmpso of him ere life finally ebbed out, aiid 
almost anticipated him in every wish for change of positiot 
breathing became more difSciilt — rnliile her vision could have 
been more expanded than tlint of the smallest bird — I felt that 
devotion to her in the hour of her own sharp affliction was now i 
ing with its reward, and was thankful for hia sake that he had 
known her. 

Should anyone wish to know what auiih a man thought and felt, 
relation to futurity, it may be but justice to say that bo bad not, by 
any meanx, been indifTereut to that questjon. His religion, from all I 
can gather, bad certainly been one more of /i/e than of Itilh. Bat he 
had heavenward aspirations, and was deeply interested in and happier 
for any roligioaa conversation as his end drew nigh. He was some- 
times engaged in fervent though voiceless prayer, and was much com- 
forted when others prayed, or talked in his presence of sacred nmttera. 
After tho last ordeal of physical naturo had commenced with him — 
trying aa it was to a man in some respects so weak, but in others so 
strong as he — and all stood aroond him in moomful anxiety as to the 
final change, upon some one stepping near, with soothing words, allnd- 
ing to the presence and goodness of Josns, and saying in gentle tones, 
"Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and I will 
give yon rest," a composure more beautiful than aught merely of the 
earth could have given settled over his entire countenance ; and pre- 
sently, with one more earnest and loving look at his weeping wife, h9 
passed away. This was about half-past seven on the evening of Sun- 
day, Oct, 28th, and I have since heard that at tho very time n pastor 
in Liverpool {of course without cognisance of what was then occuning 
ftt Bowneas) was alluding in his pulpit to Davies's philanthro])io effort 
at the burning of the Sailors' Homo. 

When two days afterwards the corpse lay in its coffin, methought I 
had never seen a more striking instance of manly beauty in death. 
Even cliildrcn of tender years loved to linger in the room and gase 
upon htm as long as they could be allowed. 

The young hero's humble funeral was on the Wednesday foDoviag 
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his decease. Four of his wife's brothers, boatmen on Windermere 
lake, carried his remains from the door. They were relieved now and 
then by other friendly bearers on the way, bnt bore him at last to the 
side of the grave. That grave is in the little retired cemetery of Bow- 
ness, whence glimpses of the lake may be canght beyond the old Bee- 
tory trees ; and the cragged and wooded hills, jast now in their last 
vestige of autumnal beauty, stand silently and pensively, if not 
moomfuUy, around. Monument or no monument, as raised by man, 
can now be of little importance to him ; no doubt, he enjoyed in life 
that sweetest of earthly luxuries, the consciousness of duty done, and 
is too well rewarded above for approbation here to add one thrill to 
his joy; but — 

** Beoanse he needs no praise shall ■! be dumb 7 ** 

Whether or not any trophied memorial be raised at Bowness or Liver- 
pool, his modest funeral card shall here at least have a grateful 
shrine: — 

IN AFFECTIONATE REMEMBBANOE OF 

FREDERICK WILLIAM DAVIES, 

AGED Sa TEARS. 

Who distinguished himself at the memorable Burning of the Liverpool 

Sailors* Hornet April 30t/r, 1859, by saving the lives of Jive 

other persons at the voluntary risk of his own, 

and by other noble aetionSt o.nd died at 

Bowness^ Windermere^ Sunday, 

October 29th, 1866. 

The world knows nothing of its greatest men, 
'Tis said ; hat worth like his can neyer die : 

It bloomed on earth ; bat now it blooms again 
Where death is swallowed np in Tictory. 
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To the Memorj of my Htdf-Sister, Mre. Hannah Saiton [iiie Baoon), 



Crieli i and (heo eaddenl; opens before him one of the most beantiful 
ecenos in all the Peak of Derh^aliire, — the stretun-lit valo of Holloway, 
and tLe wooded elopes of Lea, buclied by the Leights of Matlock and 
'Wirkaworth. and toacbed and daebed nil over with Bome of tbe most 
pleading features of rornl and induftrial life. 

Neorlj in the centre of ttiis scene, and adding mncb to its romantic 
interest, is a Terdont knoll, or rather platform, occupied by a tasteful 
mansion, with ita terraces and lawns, sheltered from tbe north and east 
by a lofty, cragged, and wooded uplaud, almost worthy tbe name of a 
mountain — the hamlet of HoUoway (or, as the natives call it. Ho 'way,) 
Ecftttered, not ungrucefally, npon its side, and crowning its snmniit. 
The gleaming and arrowy Derwent, the Cromford canal, and tbe Am- 
borgate and Manchester railway, form far-winding and almost parallel 
lines below to the south and west ; and whether freshened by the green 
of spring, flushed with summer bloom, or the still mellower tints of 
autumn, or sparkling in an ansnllied mantle of hoar frost, as I have 
often seen it on a bright winter's day, it is a prospect that once photo- 
graphed on the soul, might, without a single historical association, 
renuin " a joy for ever." 

It is not, however, without its histories. Yonder, on the top of 
tUbtir, now so differently and conspienously occupied, the Britons and 
Romans — possibly also the Saxons — -had in turn, tbe first tbeir temples, 
and the latter their encampments, commanding on one side the Peak 
and the other the Plain, far almost as eye could reacb, — -Riber, a 
softening of the old Saxon liiyli-bf ryfi, i.e.. Ridge-bill, which its form 
CO well qualifies. Near at bond, if not visible, as we have already 
hinted, is Wingtield Manor, where in later time dwelt in confinement, 
Uaiy, Queen of Scots ; and equally near is Dethick. the home of young 
Anthony Babington, who was beheaded for trying to set her at liberty. 
In the folds of tbe valley beneath, jnst out of sonnd as out of sight, are 
the since famous factories of the Arkwrights and 6tnill«, the revolu- 
tions of whose wheels revolutionised tbe character of tbe whole district 
in their day, without much interfering with its natural beauty. Add 
that of Mr. Smedley, also standing out of view, on a small tributary 
of the Derwent, below Lea Wood ; and far up before us, with its 
park-like surroundings, Aldorwasley Hall, seat of the ancient family 
of Bnrt, with countless other significant footprints and mile-posts on 
the path of time. 

Being in the native region of my mother, herself one of the most loving 
of aO nursing spirits in her way. it was ever to me a true delight to rest 
on tha hill sides and goEO on so boauteona an amphitheatre — its blon^ 
iiiK* of life and character with nature's primeval grandeur; those patri- 
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cian or rnstic homos that eeemod to bo ijrovitui oat of the very boi 
of the landscape nnc] sODdiDg np thoir long. long colomns or iFreiiibl|| 
blue reck into the brighter hluo of the aky ; its waviDK woods and w 
mg waters ; its lawn-like meadows and grazing flocks and herds ; ita 
peaceful traffic and useful toil. 

But in the whole of that lovedy view, never seemed a spot mare fiiir 
or attractive than the many-giibled rural seat of Lea Hnret, on that 
central knoll — henceforth classic forever— -one of the English homes of 
Flobence N1GHTIN0AI.E, whoso name, like Oraco Darling's, was destined 
some day to quicken tho beatings of millions of hearts. She was not 
bom here, nor, if I am rightly informed, at that other beautiful home 
of tlie family, in Hampshire, but in tho fair and far-off city of Florouce 
itself, whence her loved and mnsical name. 

Some people have a natural genius for nursing and solacing, as mni-h 
as others have for mnsic, or dancing, or poetry ; and Miss Nightingnln 
has come to be regarded as the archetype of her order. Long before 
the Crimean war, how many times have I had passing glimpses of faer, 
visiting the cottages of the sick poor around this fdr spot, with her 
quiet, sensible, unconventional looks, and her gentle and generoos 
hands bearing something for th^ir comfort I 8ome of the people of her 
ovm class in the neighbourhood who were less given to such onselfiah 
luxuries, thought her in those days rather eccentric, and it is said 
sometimes so spake of her ; wliile the poor themselves spoke of her as 
an angel of mercy, when any of them meeting with a serions fra«tnre in 
the qnarry or the mine, or suffering from some more chronic canse, whs 
not only tended by her with sisterly solace, but had often a medical 
adviser from Wirksworth entirely at her expense. And such was U 
way in which that young maiden schooled herself for other ani a 
extended spheres — in continental hospitals ; afterwords in Londoi^ 
where she took the ofliee of matron to a retreat for decayed gentle- 
women ; and ultimately with the army at Uio siege of Sebastopol : 
strange contrast to the quiet retirement of Uolloway. with its nmtl 
delights, — making her famous throughout the world ! 

They who love not war must still sorrow deeply over the fate of i| 
victims ; and to such, amid all the din of anna, tho benutifnl and b 
ficcnt name of Florence Nightingale must have conie sweetly as -' fluted 
notes in a storm." And In future ages, when humanity mourns, as 
monm it will, over the blotches and scars which battle and fire sUnll 
have left on the face of this else &ir world ; like a stream of snnligbt 
through the cloud with which present strifes shade the history i 
civilization, will shine down npan it, brighter and brighter, the mcmtBj, 
of tbe heroic Maiden of Lea Huiet, till oil nations shall have leunti 
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" do jcstly, lore mercy, and walk humbly before God," 
less, war, and tyranny shall be no mnre ! 



NANNY SHACKLOCK. 
la girlhood Nanny Shacklock came from Gloncoatershire, to one of the 
littlo border towns of Sherwood Forest, il9 iiurae in a b&ronel's family, 
and in her young- womanhood was married to n villaf^o tailur. But 
wltnt a noble soni ww) hers, and what an unspeakable bltiRsing was her 
whole life to lier adopted neighbonrhood ! She had in time a large 
&inily of her own, but was in many Fespectx a mother to all around hor. 
And yot, so quiet. Both her husband and aho were Methodista, of the 
early sort, — ho, Fnuicia Shacklock, ferrid as a summer sunbeam, and 
hia wife gentle nnd soothing as the zephj-r that tempers it. There are 
people in the world who are always ready with great profeseious, to 
' which they are in the habit of addiug. "and should you ever want a 
little ossislanco, don't fail to let uo know," but when it is required are 
too much otherwise angaged to render it. Yet it was not ho with 
Niuiny Shacklock. She seemed almost ubiquitous, though by no 
m an intruder or a gossip, and waa scarcely ever out of the way 
of anybody when needed — as neighbour, general advisor, and friend. 
Bnpposing, for instance, that Mr, Goodacre.the parish clergyman, liad 
called to solace some poor dying woman, whose husband was away at 
his necessary toil, and whoso helpless children wore in danger from want 
of attention, he could always luave euch a case with a longer breath 
and a lighter heart after sending for Nanny Shacklock, Mrs. WooUoy, . 
who lived at the Hall, who was adescondant of the ancient and gallant 
Nottinghamshire house of Willoughby. and whose loving dunghtere 
e very Florence Nightingales in their way, found in many of the 
dtspensations of her goodness, an ever-ready and worthy auxiliary in 
Kanny Shacklock. The parish doctor too, over-worked and badly paid, 
unable to stay long in a honse where every member was bo ill that it 
seemed inhuman to go away, could always proceed to hia next case 
with <ome rcUef, after ho had ascertained that Nanny Shacklock would 
npersede him. A lovely orphan girl, tittle beyond her childhood, 
betrayed and forsakou by a pretended suitor, died of the consequences, 
!UicKig which won n broken heart ; but it was in the arms and under 
Ithft religious solacea of Francis and Nanny Shacklock. When the 
kdies of the parish were commencing a Bible Society, and wanted 
•ome chrisUnuly suggestions as to the best method of commencing, it 
ma nuanimously resolved to send for Nanny Shaddock. At the start- 
T 2 
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ing of a Dorcas Society, for sapplying poor people with clothing vt 
winter, on the question being aaked who whb to chalk out the phin for 
them, BOveial voicea at once said, " Let ae Bccd for Naauj Shack- 
lock." In short, I have a doubt if, for many, many years, any con- 
secutive worda of similar import were eo often repeated iu all that 
parish of Satton-in-Ashfield as thoae four words of "Bend for Nanny 
Shacklock." And it was to her that I, too, was indebted for one of 
the beat impnlaea to improvement I ever received. From seeing me 
fond of haunting the lanea and fields, ahe had come to imi^ne that I 
cared nothing for learning ; but on my good sister cue day telling her 
of her mistake, she put into my hand a beaatiful poem, asking me to 
read it; and when I did, her face was bright with delight, as she 
eiclaimed in her native dialect, somewhat elongating the words, ' ' filesa 
that tongue 1 "■ — ^thereby giving my love of books a fresh glow tlie value 
of which I can yet feel. And anch was the way in which ahe spent her 
days — without neglecting a single dnty to her own family. Yet never 
did ahe take pecuniary reward for all her aerrice to the sick and poor 
— her sittingB-np at night, or her consoling and healing visits by day, 
I saw her in her 90th year — her eyes atiU bright with heavenly light— 
her voice as clear and sweet as that of a youthful maiden. Sooth to 
say, as with all the really good people I have ever known, her goal 
seemed to be growing more youthful as her body declined. And why 
should it not ? Was it not going back to joiu that of her husband in 
its native heaven ? It was ; and the next time I heard of her, 
himself had sent for Nanny Shacklock. 



PHCEBE HOWITT. 
. striking and beautiful character, in another sphere of life, 



WH4T 

that good old quaker lady, Phoebe Hewitt 1 Of course, everybody who 
reads knows, or ought to know, something of William and Mary Howitt, 
husband and wife, but imagined by thousands of people to bo brother 
and sister. It was my privilege and pleasure to know the niothors of 
both, as it is to be on friendliest terms with them and their children, 
Mrs. Howitt's mother, Mrs. Butham, Uved to a very venerable age, 
coming from the banks of the Dove, on the Derbyshire border of Staf- 
fordshire, and closing her life at the house of her gifted daughter and 
son-in-law, near London. It was only in those closing days that I saw 
much of Mrs. Bothuiu, and nearly all that I could say of her might he 
summed up in this, that even in her wrinkles, she seemed still a very 
loveable and loving woman. Old Mrs. Howitt I had opportanities of 
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ig In uther circumstaQcee— in the family residanee at Heanor, a 
I village thai, clnateriug round its anciont and lofty chnrch -tower, looka 
ftloug and across the Erewash Valley on fifty other vUlagoa and ham- 
on coal fields with their fires blazing np at night liko volcanoes, 

on the monntaina of the Peak, fading into the bright blue of the 
distant heaven by day. Daughter of a family that could ride the full 
length of a mile through their own territory, yet in all her tastes and 
habits a simple and practical Friend, it was very interesting to thinli 
of her as wed to tall, pictnresijue, sagaciona Thomas Howitt, who bad 
himself become a Quaker too, though hia ancestora of the seventeenth 
century had been noted for their hostility to that sect. And very 
inUresting was it to think of them both as the parents of men of 
genius like their sons, William, Richard, and Godfrey — not to si>eak 
diarespectfully of their other sons, Emmanuel and Francis, men more 
attached to the fields of agriculture than those of literature and science, 
or of their eon Thomas, who died long ago in America. But above all 
vns it delightful to think of good, sensible, and tender Phcebe Howitt, 
lS doctreas of all the poor in the village and the neighbouring valleys, 
n days when the law made loss provision for the poor is that respect 
than now, added to which was the frank, anaopbisticated, hospitable 
spirit, that made her a kind of mother to all who came within her 
sphere, whether from near or for, and let none go away without feeling 
better for her acquaintance. In the writings of her children yoa get 
BO many pleasant glimpses of her, that there is the leas need for me to 
dwell at groat length on her virtues hero. But it is a positive refresh- 
ment to me, to tJiink, after all these years, of what I saw when on a 
visit to her with her son Richard in my younger days. It was amazing 
to see how much she did for all her household, in that active, very 
slightly bent little frame of hers, at her years, and jet with what a 
systematic and matter-of'Coarse air she attended to the poor invalids 
who oame in every now and then, much as if they were coming to a 
general hospital, where they were snre to get nourishment if she 
thought nourishment more needful to them than medicine, though tho 
latter was dispensed in a style far superior to that of ordinary amateur 
practico. Not only did she appear to be " well np " in pathology and 
lh» pturmacopceia, but there was a lu'aliug mitnner and lone about her 
that could not but greatly euhanco tbe virtue of her medication or 
•nrgery; and she treated everything, from the slightest catarrh to 

Htverest wound (of course, gratuitously,) and very rarely failed to 

I. I hnvo a belief that tbe jwachniit of Eome of her descendants 
for chemistry and healing may have been inherited from her ; and 

D one thinks how her grand -daughter Margaret, known by the 
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publiBheil reminiBcences of ber long aojoura with Frekerika Bremer, 
has been disUsgnished among her &iends as a devotee to the reqnire- 
moats and eQJojme&ts of a large section of the London poor, it is n 
pleasure to coonsi^t her doinge in that ephere with those precedents of 
her long-decoased grandmother iii the Erewash Viilley.* Phoebe Howitt 
died in 1640 or 1841, when hor son Richard was Bojouiniug in Austra- 
lia. Having in one of my letters to him while he was abroad allnded 
to his mother's death, he enclosed me, in his reply, the following sweet 
and tender lyric, in which he finely alludes not ooly to the spirit of her 
life, but to the freedom from oluborate monumental stmctures of the 
little grassy cemetery of the society in which ber ashes rest :■- 
Oun UOTBER'3 GRiVE. 
Strew flowera upon the bono ore il grava 

Wbere dot lamBnted motbec lias, 
Bnl let no gloomj- ojpresa ware 

Betriit it >dc1 bright Bummer BkisB ; 
I^t treBbsst Tordure □'«[ it spread. 

Let purest ligbt upon it 6lU, 
For tlioae rGBombliid most the dead. 

In life, in death, belored bf all. 
Keep thence memorial vorla away, 

Obslniot not Time's etlieriol grace: 
The Seaeona there irill tribute pay. 

And Nature sanoti^ the place. 
In solemn autumn, gladsome spring. 

Mute things to hor vill rvTorence show ; 
And there the birds she loved wilt sing. 

And there hor fuTomilfi Sowers will grow. 
The EUQ from oat the Bmher west 
Will touch that spot with lingering rays ; 



Then. 
WiUs< 
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■e Irnnquillj to gize: 
The wind that ttirough the irelkin aings, 

Qentl; as dies a smunier wave. 
Will tldther come, and fold its wings 

To downy slumbers on that grave. 

• The good old woman would make use of the knowledge and skill of het aooBin 
her own neighbourly work, when ebe could. 1 have heard that when one of llii>mWM 
with het upon o Sundny visit, and eomebodj eamo hurriedly in for help of a yoong 
woman iu tbe village who had taken poison, he was hailtmed to the place, and 
found that the slightest loss of time wonid be htal : ;ot, when be arrived, neilher 
etomacb-pnmp nor medicines nnnnill; adapted to the ease wne at hand. Asking, 
liowcTcr, for some smelling salts and vinegar, these were eoon foond, and 
tion of the first being injected and followed qnicklj bj a due proportion of 
leoond, bank instanllj cune the whols eCFervcscing draught, brinpng with it 
poison — and the young woman's \Ue was saved. 
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Wbftte-er ia in ita nklme fkir. 

Wb&te'ei is in iti epirit good, 
Atonnd, diSueed through eartb or tir. 

Or undiBoemed, or underalood ; 
With wbatsos'ei she loved to teai. 

On vbioli nbe linng loTe bostowed. 
Will flock to tbeir departed friend. 

And gbeer and gmca bei last abode. 
Let thoro no painful tears be Bbed ; — 

A cbeetfnl tailb was liara, ia oais, 
Of tmth dirine throngb all tbings aproad ; 

Of lore dinoe in Bimplest flowere; 
Of goodneaa. like a aun aboTe. 

IMfTuBing light and gladnesa far ; 
The boundlesa eonfldonce of lore ; 

And knowledge like a guiding itar. 
The " Life in Life" ebe made ber own 

B; thoaglit, and word, and viTtQona deed. 
Lired not nor died with her slone — 

Bat will through fnture f eara pioceed ; 
Wbilat what ahe was on as impreas'd, 

la more to at than veaJtli and bine, 
Will more conduce to make aa bleat, 

And eanae oa moat to b^aa ber name. 
Jim* 18tb, ISil. 



MRS. WILBERFORCE. 
IE is u clasa of women \t]io, without being themeelvea indiridaall; 
distiDguished, etill deBurve the admiration and gratitude of as all for 
Uie way in which tliej aid and Bolace husbands whose Uves are deruted 
to public iisefulucss. Of ull tbinga, few can he more painful than a 
I iu which a keenly sensitive aod solf'Seeking woman happens to 
be ootmectod with a tnan of popnliu* sympathies, regarding everything 
Iw does for others as a robbery of herself, and every exaltation or 
nponHion of his sphere as a derogation to her- On the other baud, 
"What can be more loTeahle or prizeable thou a woman foregoing all she 
., and giving herself up to the furthering of a good and great mmi's 
lUefiilneBs — watching, thinking, feeling for him and his noble objects 
iM being not the lees hers beeansc she does not chance to have her 
SWti name and personal quohties blazoned separately on each ? When 
K woman acts thns, rei^ardiesa of the ihonsand tittle attentions which 
Buny bnsbands pny their wives, bnt to which hers could not givu time 
irilhont forfeiting all for which he mainly lives and labours, one may 
rtly eidium with Dr. Oall, in his disquisition on the faculty of Adhe- 




eiTeneBS, "Happy is the man that hath n woman for his j 
These thoughts have just grown ont of my recollections of the late 
Mrs. Wilborforce. It ia many years since I one duy dined with three 
generations of William Wilberforce'a family — though there were only 
foar of as at table, namely, hia widow, his son Henry Willliam, that 
gentleman's son, and myself. It was when I was on a short stay with 
the Rev. Henry William Wilherforce, at his rectory of East Farleigb, 
in Kent, a place surronnded by luinriant hop-yard^, on the banks of 
the Medway, near Maidstone. Mrs. Wilberforce was jnat the gentle, 
aflectionato, reverent, earnest person one conld fitly imagine as the 
widow of the indefatigable philanthropist, to whom she still referred in 
brief but touching terras of profoundest love. UiJiko her sons, the 
Bishop of Otfurd,''' and my rev. host, she was of a complexion slightly 
dark, and had a face somewhat oval, with brown eyes, that still in age 
retained much of their youths lustre. It was pleasant to hear her 
converse on scenea and events in the olden days ; and sad, on ray 
yisitiog the rectory again, about twelve months afterwords, when her 
son, with quiet affection and silent tread, took me into the churchyard 
close by, to see her grave. 



MRS. JERRAM. 
Lbt me here repeat what I have asked in " Days in Derbyshii 
yon or your children over read some sweet and innocent books for 
the yonng, entitled " My Father's House," " The Pearly Gates," and 
" The Children's Story Book," published by John Darton many years 
ago ? If so, there is no need for me to tell you what a loving spirit 
pervades them, and how much good they must have wrought tn many 
an English home — graphic, lively, instructive, and entertaining as they 
are. And their author, whose friends know her by the sobriquet at 
" Tbe Palb Stab," at the time I am writing lives in a homely cottage 
near Derby. In her early days—days of brightest hope and promiee — 
all who knew Jane E. Holmes, thought of her as a gentle and intel- 
lectual sister. Charles Reece Pemberton said she had the finest mind 
of any woman he had over met, and Mary Howitt regarded her with » 
most aEfectionate interest ; while Richard Howitt, in a playful way, 
would read one of her poems to us, and pass it off, for a moment, as 
by Mrs. Hemans. As she grew to womanhood, Jane Holmes, loved 
by and loving William Jerram, became hia wife, and for some 

• Noir (18T1) of WinolistUr. 
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thoj lived at Derby, bat wkile yet yonng removed to a lone yet very 
pleEtsiuit FOral spot, Bonuolla Fafm, Id the ptiTisli of EtwoU, where, &a 
their family grow around them, she eboae not Icsa as no indastrioUH 
brmer's wife, umnaging her dairy, than she had in hor books by tha 
firesides of thouaands of hor country -people, — her intellectunlity, aa 
well as her devotion to every duty, producing a marked eflect upon the 
scattered neighbourhood. There were those who might think such a 
mind ont of place in such a sphere. But did not Qod know beat, and 
was ehe not placed there by Him? And time sped on, and datiea 
accomnlated, and cores increased ; yet there that genial Bpirlt still 
glowed and cheered all around her. What a blessed memory have I of 
summer and winter evenings there — and of one summer Sunday eveu- 
porticular 1 The sun was setting, and forming golden bars of 
light along the horizon &om Radboume Woods to Satton Hill, and 
giving a bloomy hno to the nearer lields. A gentle breeze was creeping 
over the ripening com, and making a sort of half-whisper in tha 
orchard- trees. The kine were scattered a-field, and the bees had come 
borne to their hive. Tho family were assembled in the httle parlour, 
where several good books luy open. The mother, her meek eyes 
beaming with religions light, sat within, while the chUdrcn and one or 
two friends wore singing with her " Thy will bo done ; " and cheerful, 
Itospitable Farmer Jerram himself, enjoying his long pipe and the 
■Dene, leaned in at the open window with a smiling foee, and Ustened. 
But the affection and faith of that family have been tried since then. 
Fomlysis une day laid its cold, heavy hand on honest Farmer Jerram, 
and turned tho cheerfnl voice of the household into a sad wail ; and 
abortly afterwards Mrs. Jerram was subjected to a shock of the same 

complaint. They have had to leave the old farm, and their family 
*m DOW widely scattered ; but God and filial love forsake not that 
■offering pair. The soul that wrote " My Fathers House," " The 
Pearly Gales," and " Tho Children's Story Book," is still tbure, in 

midst of that adversity and anxiety ; and so let us tmst is the 
Good Spirit, the Comforter, that first inspired them. But has tho 
Ciril Lift nothing to odd in sach a case as this ? It is hardly possible 
to ima^e one b which some shore of its bounty could bo mora 
useful. 





Aajjicr ^ii'Btitg-|oitrth, 



MY FIEST UTERAEY FRIENDS. 



BwEET Poetry ! let me once more tell tho oft-told tale of mj 
acquaistaiii-e witli thee nnd tluDo. Yet, was it the earlieBt 7 Wbo 
knows bat that the lullaby which sings iufancy into slvep and drenni- 
ing, may in some ivay touch tho sotti with a thrill, that revives and 
reverberates in after years when its origin cannot be remembered, 
finding its symbols in all lovely forms and fancies, and growing aX Inst 
into full organ tones, as hidden nJIs grow into grandeBt rirers ? Or 
is the poet, as has been said. cimstiiuiwii'iUjf a, harp, framed and 
nerve-wired to repeat or reply to all nature's breathings with preter- 
Dtttoral melody ; so that if the Tibration boa from infancy boeu kept 
alive, he is not performing all his function ontil he gives or Cade fbi 
it a voice, or some motapboricul sign at least? And is it from tlus 
cause that when he sits with his pen in his hand, he feels ns though 
it had become a living part of himself, moving in obodieuce to tuaj 
loving impulse, and giving eiprosaiou to all his inner being ? I rannot 
tell. But if it be not so, how should it have happened that, whou I 
was only three years old, and my father was canying me in his arms, 
on that calm, grey Sunday, by our old neighbour's garden, and tbo 
I mow was falling upon it so slowly, silently, and solemnly, fluka by 
I flftke. that I never felt the happiness it gave me ripe until I had att«Kd 
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. in lifter years ? Did tlio snov bring down the poetry nitb it, or 
lorely awaken poetry that was alrendy in nie ; or wbs ita glow ihrn 
gtnt^raifd by that mating of beautiful Natnro with the young and tender 
Bonl? Or whon I stood on another etill, grey anbhath mora at our 
cottage-door, as the church-bella were chiming, and the people wore 
elowly passing, some alono, and Home in pairs and gronps, to their 
veekly worship ; and the rohin came to be fed from my hand, then 
Sew into the garden-hedge and twittered forth its uoto, which my Bister 
told mo watt its morning hymn, while a love for all thiugs filled my 
heart ; how came it that the joy thus inspired was at once an aching 
extasy and a travail, until the reading of Robert filoomfiold taught me 
how to ventilate my soul in verse ? 

kh, that lovely morn which followed — that bright February mom, 
vhen Winter was jnst beginning its first overlurcs to Spring, in the lane 
going down from Fnlwood towards Greenwood Falls I May I not be 
forgivoQ for repeating the previously repeated etory here ? The whole 
landscape was sparkling with gems of frozen dew — not hoar-frost, bat 
that bright, powdery scattering which is next akin to it. A cluster of 
.rustic eottagea was sending up blne'Curlingsmoke-wreaths just by, and 
ft green hoUy-bush — save here and there a little ivy, the only green 
«l!Ject to be seen — was sweetly glowing at the bend of the lane beyond 
them, M though Spring were just coming round that way. It was a 
very vide landscape spreading out from that spot, dotted, not as now 
vo much with coal-works, but with cottages, farms, churches, villages. 
corn-stacks, windmills, villas, and all the other indications of glad rural 
life, np to where the North Peak of Derbyshire brought its blue hills in 
m Bomi'circle and hemmed in the scene. All this, in the aunshine, was 
Tety delicions ; and quietly pondering on it, the consciousness of its 
bean^ bewitched my heart with silent joy — the love of love. And this 
ma only one of fifty similar occasions, Bummer and Autumn awaking 
kindred emotions in their turn. I would have given a world at those 
times, had I possessed it, for power to utter what I felt, but had none, 
sntil Bloomfield's " Farmer's Boy" fell into my hands, and nnlocked 
way. Bleseiugs on all tme poets ! The world at large little thinks 
Ikow much it owes them. It was not that poetry or the poetical alone 
Oceapied my mind, that it became of so mnch importance to me. As 
lyonthhood ripened, it had thickening undor-strata of Bcicntific or semi- 
" 5 lore, the result of a voracious reading and mach vooal inquiry 
on kll subjects that happened to present themsolvee in their order — 
inelnding something of theology, physiology, and pathology. But 
as all the substrata of the earth contribute their essences to the 
•opariDOnmbent soil, and the essence of the soil flushes out into 
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verdure and bloom, so when, at siiteen years of age, I went with tlis 
fruits of my readings and forest-ramblings to reside at Nottiaglii 
it was Dot very long era I found myself writing, and mating with 
literati there. 



MATTHEW HENRY BARKEK. 
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The firat thoroughly hterary man to give my young hand a friendly 
gntBp was Capt. Matthew Henry Barker, author of "Greonwioh Hos- 
pital," "Tough Yams," "Jem Bnnt," and " Walks round Nottingham," 
long popularly known by his sobriquet of "The Old Sailor." He was 
at that time and i'or some years editor of " The'Nottingham Mercury;" 
was a warm, florid, stiff-Bet, cheerful, heroic -looking man ; conld send 
jokes about him as thickly as shot in an action, and give a hearty 
laugh that might he heard for half-a-milo. Yet would he melt the eyes 
of his readers by his pathos when the season came, and was not b; 
any means himself unacquainted with sorrow. His father, wbo was a 
devout and reverend dissenting minisiter at Deptford, named him 
Matthew Henry from respect for the distinguished commentator of 
that name, of whom he was a personal friend, and hoped to see tbo 
lad trained in turn for the pulpit ; but he went to sea instead, and in 
time had command of a vessel at the battle of Monte Video. Ailer 
many strange vicissitudes and considerable adventure, his latter yean 
wore spent in London, in editing one of the illustrated newspapers ; 
and I had the pleasure of seeing hie rosy, sailer-Uke old face at my 
first metropolitan lecture, in 1818. I have no meaus of refer 
the date of his decease. 



WILLIAM POWERS SMITH. 



1 

ercnry'^M 
itiil redaa^ 



Captain Babkeb was successor in the editorship of the " Mercury'^ 
Mr. Wilham Powers Smith, a native of Leicestershire, who still r 
in the town after his connection with the paper had ceased. My inter- 
course with Mr. Smith was altogether most intellectual and invaluable; 
for he was at once a genius and a sage, as versatde as profound ; yet 
oould ho be playful. His habits were altogether his own. There wm 
something about him of a Goldsmith, with soniething of Hazlitt which 
Goldsmith lacked, but much of himself unlike any other man ; and he 
was as original and chaste m his thoughts as bold hi his ^pi-eulaUous. 
In private he was as great a couversatioualiat as Coleridge ; and in 
pnbUc one of the most eloquent and telUug oratora I ever heard, im 
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tired of speaking. I never tired of iifltening to faim. One 
to call njion him n little after two p.m. The great topic of 
Reform ; itnd for more tlinn two boors be poured out one 
stream of rich thought, in the most claseical and effective lan- 
politicol science- Preseing me to join him in hia afternoon 
meal, he entertained mo for two hours more with a philosophical dis- 
qiUHilioD on the passiona ; then glided irom that into one on poetry 
and the poets, with which he so rivetted me by his eflroeetness and 
power, that I waa atill listening its roucluaiou with my hand on the 
door-Iateb as St. Mary's clock naa striking ten. And all thin copious 
cntponring was quite unpremeditated : be had only been thinking aloud, 
and regretted himself.-aa did I, at the close, that all which he bod 
altered had Dot been written. Powers Smith was by no means without 
bis enemiea — several of them perhaps made ao by his occasional inad- 
vertent and somewhat cBustio outspokcnnosa. He could not tmckle 
to person, party, or self, and was therefore often misnnderstood, and 
too little appreciated in a town given to indulgence in party strife. 
Hy own thought of him ia that he was more fitted to be at home in 
great university; and that for a youth like me to share hia "con- 
tBrGations," aa be paid me the compliment of calling them, for the 
time I did, was as great a privilege as to have attended the lectures of 
half-dozen or more of ordinary profeaaora. His memory was snch, 
that at fourteen years of age be could recite the whole of " Paradise 
Xoat '* without book ; and from the most recondite principlea of meta- 
fhysiea. and the most abatruBe motbematicol problems, down to the 
nunatest phase of insect life — for he was a practiciil entomologist 
-there wos nothing in the range of art or science with which he 
sot more tlian ordinarily familiar. Ue waa a great admirer of 
Syron, was at his funeral, and wrote a poem npon it. He had also an 
idea of establishing a soperior school not far from the poet's grave, at 
Hncknall Torkard, but it was never fully realised. His lutter years in 
Nottingham were partially employed in editing " The Nottingham Eo- 
iriew," which at length he loft to edit " Tho Carnarvon Herald." He 
married, aud hod aome interesting chiidren. One of them with 
ftatnres mnch like his own, when little more than a baby, going out to 
flay, saw a white mist floating along the fields, and thereupon mnning 
ack into tho bouse exclaimed, " Ob, do, papa, come out with me and 
W how the a-iiid nmokef'." I have been told that the child in question, 
luce becoming a woman, baa manifested a high order of intellect, and 
a wonder. Shontd this allusion to it ever meet her eye, it will prove 
to her that I have not forgotten or felt ungrateful for her fatlier's 
kindliness in elevating and ecponding mine. 




though chit^^B 



WALTER CRIBP ELLIS. 
Walter Crisp Ellis, (n man of a very different cast,) though c 
employed at Mansfield was in Nottiughtun almost 'weekly. Baying o 
doing something kindly, uheery and encouraging for somebody. In 
younger days, when a clerk with MeaBrs, Coldham and Enfield, he 
signed Kirk White's indentures ; and in later days drew np mine. 
Few men were better acquainted than he with all the ins-and-outs, the 
arcbECology and history of Sherwood Forest. He was descended on 
the maternal side from Sir Christopher Crisp, and was in some way 
nearly related to Charles Hooton, the brilliant author of •' Bilberry 
Thurlond," whom I also knew in Nottingham. Ellis, in course of 
years, left Mansfield altogether, and was connected with "The Not- 
tingham Mercury" — n paper to which, through all its changes, he had 
been attached from its first establishment. He was fond of giving 
nearly all he wrote a touch of drollery or of pathos, and had two 
hearts, — one a sound heart of lovo for everything good that God h»d 
mode ; the other a heart of ficsh that had a disease of which ho sud- 
denly died, not very old. My grateful blessings on his friondtf 
nemoiyl ^^M 



ROBERT MILLHOUSE. ^^ 

Ben Jonson, it is true, had long before laid the scene of one of his 
dramas near Papplewick, as afterwards had Mason that of a portion of 
his " English Garden ;" Dodsley, in " The King and Miller of Mans- 
field," had touched on some of the features of his neighbourhood ; 
Kirk While had sung of Clifton Grove, and passed away ; Byron had 
written much about Newstead and Annesley; Williara and Mary Howitt 
had published their "Forest Minstrel;" and antiquaries and historituis 
had loft many records of their obscrvotions and researches in prose. 
Ballads of Hobin Hood had, from age to ago, also done much to mako 
it famous ; but Robert MiUbouse was one of the first who wrote of 
Bherwood Forest tpecifieaUy, in verso at all commensurate with the 
dignity of the theme, and must certainly be considered one of the 
chief founders of what has been called by W. H. Wylie, "the Sher- 
wood school." I doubt if England has ever known a writer who could 
be said to be more strictly — so fer as the phrase is worth anything 
at all — uneducoted. Yet so classical was his style that Sonthey refused 
to rank him amongst " Uneducated Poets" for that reason alone. And 
what was the history of the man too elevated for that distinction ? 
lUibert Millhoose was bora at Nottingham, October 14, 178S, ^* 
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BMond of a fnmily of tea ; mis pat to noik in Hila sixth yota ; at ten 
■vaa placed in the stocking - frame ; lonrnt ta-road at a Snixiaj' school, 
■And while jet a child boiraiae an appointed smger at St. Peter's Church. 
■ When siitoeD (as hia elder brother John uiforms na.) he was one day 
llookiog at a statuette of Shakespere, iu the house of an acquaintance, 
land re»d, as inBcribod on the front of its pedestal — 

" . ■' The elonrt-e»pt towori. the eorgeouB palaces, 

Tbe Baleom lemplea, jet. tlie grent globe itself. 
Ajiil ftll whieli it iaberiti >bi]l diiBolfo ; 

I AuJ liki! Ihe btwelesa &brio of « tieioa 

Leave Dot « rock bebind." 

.gtrack hy its hoauty and Holemnitj', ho asked his brother at the 6nt 
Opportunity if it wus not " dcriptnre ; " and on being told that it was 
MU adaptation of a passage in Shakospere's " Tempest," he borrowed 
fiM whole of that drama and read it. Hia brother sajs that up to thia 
1(1, though ho had been accuatomod to snryoj with delight the 
poenery round his native town, and to bo charmed with the phenomena 
of ihesoasoDs as they changed, the bloom of flowers or the songs of birds 
lor toss with the biogriipiiy of great and cirtuons men— he had never 
^«fora connected such things with poetry. Hia appetite for reading 
low qniokened, he did not rest till he had secured most of Uie 
" Btandord Poets" of hia day, in proeuring which ho was greatly 
•ided by hia brothers, John and Frederick, both of vvhom were equally 
jbnd with himself of reailicg. Joining the Nottinghamshiro Militia 
{afterwards called " the Royal Sherwood Forcstera,") nnder Colonel 
Gilbert Cooper Gardiner, and remaining with it from 1810 for several 
jeare, a portion of which was pasaed at Plymouth and Dublin, he foond 
leiflnre to become himaelf a writer, and made several contribntions to 
1 Kolliniiharn Ilevimt!, some of which, including his " Nottingham 
' though of uneqnfti merit, contain many beautiful lines. His 
it little volume, the leading poem in which is 'entitled " Yicissitnde," 
sompteted iu 1820. This was followed by a collection of sonnets, 
under the title of " Blossoms." In 1S26 appeared his " Song of the 
Patriot, Hiinnets and Songs" a work which, says Wylie, at once placed 
n in tlie first rank of England's " Uneducated Poets," although the 
irtpol portions bod been composed white the author was at work in 
ia loom. Hia poem of " Sherwood Forest," embracing a view of 
IQiat fine roalm and its history, was pnbliBhed in 1827 : und it was 
lor this, in 182fl, that I first became personally acquainted with him, 
It night ha seoo at a glance that MiUhonso was gifted with a strong 
Indifidnality, and he bad but to nttcr a sbgle wor<I for his tone to 
In person, of average height, with somewhut gravo and 
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BtriMng bnt not nnpleaBant features ; b. luedium complexioii v^h tnil 
little if any Lioom ; somewhat retiring and refiective eyes ; an attitade 
most orect, a stately step, a deliberate utterance and sonorous voice, 
with now and then a pensive smile ; the whole presented a remarkahlo 
correspondence to his prevailing mental mood, Lu which a proud dignilj 
had considerable, but playfulness or trifling very little part. His 
sympathy with the beautiful and tender was snch, that anything from 
a fair babe to a fading fluwer would moke him all but weep. Ho could 
nurse a child and eing to it, or take it by the hand as a little friend 
and toach it the poetry there is in flowers ; but anyone familiar with 
him wonld have been greatly surprised had he been caught, in imitation 
of the French king of old, running about on all-fours with one of his 
children on his back. In conversation he was sententious and aphar- 
istic Met in Nottiogbain Pork by a stranger, who introduced himself 
on the score of being a lover of poetry, "Ah, then!" exclaimed Rnhert, 
" are you too one of Uie abstract (ribf ?" For somehow he had come 
to regard all lovers of hterature as a sacred corps apart, and at once 
Btruck up a friendship with the person thus newly enlisted. It w»a 
perhaps for the self-same reason that he took a litcing for me ; criticised 
my own little efibrts at literature with an elder-hrothorly candour ; ad- 
vised me to chasten my style by learning to see and avoid the faults of 
acknowledged writers while enjoying their beauties; and took me as 
time went on into cordial friendship. 

I thiok his fondness for the fourteen-line sonnet and the stately 
march of the Spenserian stanza was a manifcetalioo of the same mood, 
and you see no UtUe of his character in the following on " The Lot of 
Genius : " — 

To fed B eonaciotu dignitj within, 

And be deepieed amidst ■ crond of fools 1 

Too prond by sUvisii purpoees to win 

Tha paltrj favonre of Oppreeaioa'a looU : 

Born to no heritage bnl tint of mind — 

To wiata in penary the sanrt ot life ; 

To look on wounds ■ithont the power to bind ; 

To lift a cobweb shield to bafllo strife ; 

To Inbonr with a psitriodo zeal. 

Aod meet with calomny ftom tbaokleifl nun ; 

And tlQst to after kges to repeal 

& naUoa's apathy, and eritia's ban : 

Ages — wbicb rear baea piles to mock the dead, 

And shame the sons whose sires denied tbom breai. 

Take as another example of his mind these passagus coUod 1 
" Sherwood Forest," and mark the fine tone of patriotism njm 
through all. Some of the stanzas in that poem ring or roll like 4 
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strains of a military band on march ; while others remind one of the 
breath of primroses *'by some mossy forest-well.** He allndes to 
the declension of the ancient Britons as the Romans enslaved, then 
finally forsook them : — 

Woe and destrnotion to that wretched land, 
In the sad hour of danger and of flight, 
Whose chief defence is bondsmen I when their strand 
Is fiird with fierce invaders in their might : 
For what haye they to lose ? The proud delight 
Of Freedom never to their breasts can flow ; 
They to their homes have bnt a second right ; 
The love of country little do they know, 
Nor feel those ardent throbs which generous laws bestow. 

Next the Saxons : — 

And now, old Sherwood I o*er thy forest bound, 
Proud of their conquest, a rekindling race. 
And with exulting shouts, with hawk and hound, 
Bold chiefs and Mercian kings renew the chase. 
Oh, earth ! what various changes on thy face. 
What peals of triumph and what cries of sorrow 
In the long lapse of time have taken place I 
From which the Bard and the Historian borrow ; 
Yet may they not unfold the dark eventful morrow. 

One tear the Britons claim ; yet thence was spread, 
Along the land, a renovating flame. 
And a succession of events, which led 
To the development of mighty fame : 
Hence we derive the dear immortal name 
Of Alfred, Patriot, Law-giver and King. 
Blush,, ye enlighten'd ages I blush for shame I 
Time, in his dreary march, but few can bring 
Who match his glorious deeds of great imagining. 

And 80 it is, look backward where we may. 
We find no age that blood hath not defiled ! 
And none so infamous, but that a ray 
Of noble virtue through the darkness smiled : 
For proof of this we need not search the wild. 
And ask the savage what his sires have told ; 
To polish'd clans the savage is a child : 
Look to the classic chronicles of old. 
And those which after times with sword and fire enrolled. 



Come, smiling Hope I Anticipation come ! 
To fancy*8 eye disclose the joyous spring ; 
Lead where the snowdrop and the crocus bloom ; 



CKAPTER ItXlV. 



Bring riolel parAnaes on tbe breeio'a ving ; 
Unalagp tlie pnmraae. bid the eovslip iting 



ItBii 
TQlii 






n imagination's ear sSinll Hni; 
Eaeb loTe-totd hymn that eiiallB tho April ekica, 

Ascending onto Him, all-pal«ut sod Bll-niiA. 
Enaogh — aid Sherwood nuv the Bong realainiB : — 
Oh, there is aomething in tbo sacred aooDd 
Of Homa and Country, thriilingly inflwnes, 
And miLkeB tbe Fatriot'a heart all-jojous bonod I 
And Tere my hirth-plnce noogfat but barren groond, 
Where but tlia ling, the rnnie, and harebell grew, 
These ahanld tbe ruiemoet in my laya be found, 
Fieehi and expanding in the morning clew. 

And vhen tbe Betting sun aboni> sweet nt bis adiea. 

Notwithstanding the &no tone of "The Song of tlio Patriot" pre- 
ceding it, and tbo popularity of the subject, when MLUhoaso pab- 
I lisbed hia "Sherwood Forest," only soventy-sevon snbBeribers conld 
be obtained, nnd most of them in London where ho was gmrsoDally 
I unknown ; ho that the foregoing sonnet on "The Lot of Genias " 
pnbliehcd in tbe Bame rolumo, eeenis not to have been unprophctie 
own. The appreciance of the Rev. Dr. Booker, vicar of Dnd- 
■. (now Sir) John Bowring, Mr. Thoinas Wakefield, the Howitts. 
and a few other friends, however, did something to cheer him ; the 
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solaces and comforts as circamstances rendered possible ; Dr. Godfrey 
Howitt afforded him all that medical skill stimulated by a kindly spirit 
conld ; Thomas Bagg made a poetical appeal for him in Nottingham ; 
and in reply to a prose one I made at Sheffield, Ebenezer Elliott sent 
him a brotherly word as well as a contribution of material gold. 

A little time before his eyes closed on his last spring, I was sitting 
by his bed-side in his cottage at Snenton. He then knew there was 
not the slightest chance of his recovery, but spoke of death with philo- 
sophical and religions calm, adding — '^ Spencer, my family belong to 
my country ; my fame I leave ; I know that you at least will be one to 
vindicate my memory if needed. My name is linked with Sherwood 
Forest, of which my children wUl live to be proud. Your turn will be 
next ; go forth into the world ; and God, and a dying poet's blessing, 
go with you ! " It was just the occasion to remind one of that striking 

line of his — 

it irpig xime 1 I feel him knockmg at my heart I *' 

Willie Wylie, in his '* Old and New Nottingham,*' calls Millhouse 
<* the Burns of Sherwood Forest," and adds that he was a ** most 
brilliant example of the might of that genius which has welled up 
from the ranks of the toil-worn and penury-stricken crowd.'* In 
another place he says, ''the moral and religious character of Millhouse 
reflected a lustre upon the name of the poet ; and as a husband and 
father he strove to do his duty." His mortal remains were interred by 
the wall on the eastern side of the Nottingham old Cemetery, nearly 
opposite to the chapel. Some time afterwards, with Christopher 
Thomson, Mr. Widowson, John Trueman, and a few others, at Ed- 
winstowe, I joined in raising the cost of a stone for the head of his 
grave, to which the late Mr. Samuel Fox, of Nottingham, was also one 
of the contributors. Unfortunately the stone is friable, and decaying, 
and ought to be replaced by one of material more enduring. On me, 
by wish of our little set, fell the duty of composing for it the following 
inscription, which dear old Widowson engraved : — 

In Memory of Bobbbt Millhouse, author of ** The Destmiea of Man," 

•* Sherwood Forest," '* Song of the Patriot,'* " Blossoms," and other 

Poems ; who died at Nottingham, April 13, 1839, aged 50 yean. 

When Trent shall flow no more, and Blossoms fiedl 
On Sherwood's plains to scent the springtide gale ; 
When the lark's lay shall lack its thrilling charm, 
And Song forget the Patriot's soul to warm ; 
When loYO o'er youtliful hearts hath lost all sway. 
His fame may pass — hut not till then — away ; 
For Nature taught, and Freedom fired his rhyme, 
And Virtue dedicated it to Time. 

v2 




EICHARD HOWTTT. 

But there was none in Nottingham for whom I contracted a much 
earlier or stronger regard than Richard Hovritt, — a true poet, a jost 
critic, a obeery companion, and young man's mentor. I had written 
ft little poom, inspired by some Trent-side scenery on a Runny day, 
and showed it to him with fear and trembling, an to one who might 
possibly teli me to write no more. Instead of that, ho praised it 
and I felt that he was aineera. Thus encouraged, I soon wont to hJm 
with another, which I myself thought still better, because it was mora 
smoothly written, saying to myself, hopefully, if he spoke so well of 
the first what will he say of this ? He saw my danger at once, and 
cut it up. Somewhat dejected, I sud — But nill it not do ? It 
was then he gave me the answer I have mentioned when writing of 
Miss Mitford ; — "Do!" he omphatically said, "A young autiior 
ougiit never to as1( if anything ho writes will do, hnt if it can be dune 
belter : and if it can — do U." 

At the time of my arrival, this " Wordsworth of Sherwood Forest." 
as Wyhe has not inaptly called him, was keeping a pharmacy at the 
corner where Pariiament- street and Newcastle- street imited ; but it was 
qnite as much of a Pomassiam as a pharmacy, — a house of regnlar 
resort for some, and of occasional call for otheri;, of whom Nottingbam- 
ahire may never see the like again. William Wordsworth once visited 
him there ; so did James Montgomery and John Edwards, There 
Thomas Bailey, with true father's pride, showed him the manuscript of 
the great poom of " Festus," before it startled with its electric thrill 
the general reading world. There too, sometimes, was to be seen Henry 
Wild, the man whose great theory of light, force, and compression, mnj 
some day modify if it does not overturn Newton's theory of attraction 
and repulsion, and of which already more popular savane ore availing 
themselves without acknowledging the author. Thither too, on one or 
more of the evenings of every week, came Dauby, Millhouse, and Samnel 
Plumb, as afterwards came Thomas Miller and Sidney Giles, where the 
little cluster would sit reading, criticisbg, concocting quaint ballads, or 
firing original epigrams or sonnets at each other, for hours together. 
And another regular cntler was gentle, sedate, and intelligent William 
Davidson, a native of Annandale, who might almost have been the 
" model" of Wordsworth's be aatiful- minded peripatetic trader in "The 
Excursion," and who, as he wandered from village to village of the 
Forest and the Derbyshire -border with his pock, (in days, be it remem- 
bered, when there was no penny-postage,) acted the good part of intel- 
lectual courier for us, calling with mutual meBsages upon poets k 
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many a lover of poetry, and leaving with them the best reviews and 
other literature, on his weekly or fortnightly romid. And there was 
another, yomiger man, Walter M*Latchie, of somewhat kindred type, 
who came now and then as if on a similar errand, which ended in his 
falling in love with Richard's niece, Annie, and marrying her. And 
I think the first or second time I saw Jane E. Holmes (afterwards Mrs. 
Jerram), was there, with a look that she seemed to have brought from 
a better world, as a few of us would stand listening to Richard's fine, 
sonorous rehearsal of sweetest poesy, old or new; though I am not 
sure that any he recited was much sweeter than some of his own. 
Hark, as with his musical tone, not unlike that of a cathedral-chant, 
he leans back against his medicine-drawers behind the counter, and 
gives us — ^much in the spirit of his ordinary conversation too— 

THE POET'S QUEST. 

What seeks the Poet ? To be known 

Far as his country's fame extends — 
To make the world of mind his own — 

To make remotest men his friends. 

His skill he counts bat as a bird, 
Though wronged, though sad, redressiiig wrongs ; 

In every clime and season heard, 
And breathing solace in his songs. 

A beacon on a dangerous shore — 

Orer Time's sea a guiding star ; 
A date-tree in the desert — more — 

A fountain in the desert far. 

A stately tree, a generous leaf— 

A noonday temple, green and fair : 
That weariness, that pain, and grief 

May shelter find and solace there. 

*Tis well ! but seeks he nothing more ? 

Inspired at Truth and Beauty's springs, 
His soul with goodness flowing o*er, 

He would be that which well he sings I 

By the world's flatteries unmoved, 

To vice, to guilt, no sad ally: 
Through life of his own soul approved, 

Of God and man approved to die. 

When afterwards living fourteen miles away, I often walked over for 
a single evening's conversation with him or any of the chosen few who 
might be there. Sometimes I was able to stay aU night ; but it was no 
uncommon thing to be returning through the thick, dark woods of 
Annaslejy when the old clock at the Hall struck its heavy notes of 
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30, two, or ttres, ns if on my very heart, while yot fivo miles romained 
I botwccn mo and homo- Bat what refroshiiig dranghts of " noctos am- 
I brosiana" were those hard-won conversntions for me ! Tbea, when I 
I was aboat leaving the old neighbonrhood to reside in a distant part of 
I the coantry, Bichard also left it, and went to reside in Australia, whence 
1 he sent me, as bo sent Sidney Qilos and many others, most intercGting 
I letters. Bnt as those, with his gcaera! cxperioaee of the colony, have 
I been embodied in his free-aad- easily written colloquial vulome, enUtlod 

" Impressions of Antttralia Felix," there is all the less need for my 
I dwelling on them here. It was a life of strange adTcntore, and oqnnlly 
I strange was that wliich followed his return. Thongh eminently social 
a his disposition, few men I have known could better relish solitndo. 
I Twico crossed in lore, though one of the most loving of men, he nover 
I married ; and instead of mahing into town-life and literary souety for 

recompense, knowing that 

" Nstuto Dever did betny the beut that toted her," 

he took a little farm at Halam, just over the Forest -border, and afler- 
I wards bought one at Edingley, near by, giving himself ap to rustic 
I occupation by day, and reading or writing at night, and only varying 
1 that routine by occasional rural rambles, or attending the meetings of 

the Board of Guardians at Soathwell, of which his fellow- villagerB had 
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Nimrods of the county. I asked him if he thought it was right, thus 
to spew out ballads and mingle them with mash in a bucket, — ballads 
seeming curious diet for cattle ; on which he laughed again. And my 
last hour of conversation with him in this world followed, — perchance 
as pleasant a one as any we had passed together, and which will ever 
be very tenderly remembered by me. 

In person Richard Howitt was slender, and in complexion pale, like 
his mother, of whom I have already written. In earlier years he had 
been what is commonly called '* a mother's boy," and more than ordi- 
nary of that mood remained through life. When in jacket and trou- 
sers, instead of roughing it with other boys of his own class, he would 
select some humble villager for companion, and steal away to the banks 
of the Erewash, or into the far fields and woods, making acquaintance 
with Nature in her shyest retreats. When no such boy-mate could be 
had, he would worship her alone. When on a visit to old Mr. Lever, 
at Mansfield, he would walk backward and forward on the coping-stones 
of a mossy wall, for an hour at a time, apparantly musing and reciting 
to himself, as was his wont by the fireside in after years. It is to 
such moods, I suppose, that we owe his exquisite volumes, < 'Antedilu- 
vian Sketches," " The Gipsy King," his work on Australia, " Wasp's 
Honey," and hundreds of beautiful stray poems, contributed in the first 
instance to ''Eraser," " Tait," "Blackwood," and other periodicals, 
or read to his friends, then laid aside. He died, at Edingley, February 
5th, 1869, and his body was iatcrred in the Friends' Burial-ground at 
Mansfield, just as he was closing his seventieth year, and not long after 
the publication of his volume ironically entitled ** Wasp's Honey," — a 
book abounding in poetry sweet and fresh as the honey of the blithest 
bee. A copious memoir of him, evidently by some kindly writer well 
acquainted with him, has since appeared in " The Reliquary." Let 
me add one fact he once related to me in conversation — namely, that 
when a youth, in Derbyshire, he dreamed of a strange sight — ^the 
snnlight descending on a slope, amongst trees the like of which he had 
theretofore never seen; and that dream was realised exactly, some 
thirty years afterwards, in Australia ! 



WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT, 

Im these memoirs and sketches I have hitherto said little but of such 
as have already departed, in relation to whom one cannot be accused 
of fiatteiy or invidiousness, and whom there can be now no risk of 
hurting with praise; though I could love to tell much of many (who, 
1^ 08 be thankful for their longer stay,) are still amongst us. My 
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pen 1 move gently and ilofereatioUy while I venture to tnce 
thia particular chapter, it would be ungrateful ~ 

Wben I first knew Williain and Mary Howitt, aa they dwelt in Not~ 
tingham, a family of lively httle children was climbing or akippUig 
about thom. The ouly glimpse I ever had of Wurdsworth was on their 
threshold ; and I have seen Alariu aod Zilliih Watts, Allan Canning- 
ham, Mtb. Jerram, Jeremiah Wiffen, and Charles Pemberton there. 
Every Sabbath-day I saw them in the Friends' meeting, and in muij 
a Bweet evening hoar have seen them making sabbath of the middle oL- 
the week, in the meadows, graves, and lanes, aorroundiug fair old " 
tingham; while their "Forest Minstrel," "The Book of the Season^', 
and other works, were already winniug fame. 

Ehenezcr Elliott was in the habit of remarking, that tiieir ni 
always reminded him of a " WilHam and Mary shilling," with the 
heads side by side. And when one thinks of the arduons career throii{^< 
which they have solaced each other, and huw much the reading world 
owes to their beautifoUy united labours, certainly the eynibol is not on 
inapt one. Shortly after their marriage, they made a five hundri-d 
miles' tour, chiefly on foot. Id the north of England and Scotland, lay- 
ing in stores of that romantic imagery which was afterwards to gladden 
the minds of so many of their country -people ; and the fine scenery of 
Derbyshire, North Staflbrdsbire, and Sherwood Forest, having been 
more or less familiar to one or both of them &om early youth, materia] 
was never ladced for song or sounct. for romance or rural sketch ; while 
residing, as they did, many years at Nottingham, the beautifol lanl-. 
Bcapea expanding around that ancient town were ezhaustless soorcw ~ 
them of poetical incident, historical association, and that rich feel 
welling up and glowing in his " Itural Life of Kngland," where 
Howitt saya : — 

If t could bat arotiBB in othor minds that ardent and ever-groiring lore ol tba 
beautiful Horka of Ood in Ilie creatioD whidi I bel in njwlf— if I ooold bat niaka 
it in olherB wbat it baa been to me — ^^m 

" Tbe Durae, ^M 

Tbe gnide, tbo gaardiaD of mf lieart, and «oul ^^M 

Of aU mj moral being " — ^^M 

If I conld open to an; tbe mental ejevhicb can neTcr be again cloud, bnt vbiab 
flnds mart and more clearl}' rcToaled before it beau!;, wiadom, and pciife, in the 
■plcndonrs of tbe beavena, in tbe majesty of aeas and moonUinsi in the Ireilioeai 
of winda. the eTer-changing ligbta and aliadowa of fair laiidac*]Aee, Ute lolituds uf 
beatbg, the radiant Ikce of bright lakca, and the aolema dtptha of irooda. tbou in- 
dvcil eUoald I rejoice. • - ■ ■ ] fee], however, an aDimatinu aisurauce Ibet 
Hatnre will exert a perpetual] T-increaaing inHnence, not only aa a miiel UnUe 
ioar«e of pure and eobttantial pl<«anr*»— pleaaniea wbi«h, unlike nan; ol 
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prodnoe, instead of satiety, desire— but also as a great moral agent ; and what 
effects I anticipate, from this growing taste may be readily inferred, when I avow it 
as one of the most fearless articles of my creed, that it is scarcely possible for a 
man in whom its power is once firmly established to become utterly debased in 
sentiment or abandoned in principle. His sool may be said to be bronghi into 
habitoal union with the Author of Nature — 

" Haunted for ever by the Eternal Mind." 

I have alluded to their children, several of whom, with many of the 
usual characteristics of the children of men and women of genius, early 
passed away. One little boy in particular I remember, with his sweet 
pale face, high brow, and flaxen hair, playing about and amusing a 
grave old man by his gentle words, and a few weeks after seeing him 
borne away in his coflin, his parents and others following, and that old 
man with other friends and neighbours silently watching the mournful 
scene. Yet though so many (I think six) so early vanished, five sur- 
vived, and promised to be strong and hale, when a sad accident — a fall 
down a staircase from the arms of his tutor in Germany — ^took one of 
these, and left marks of grief in the family which linger yet. And then 
another — ^bright, brave, noble-hearted Charlton ! — after adventures in 
Australia, hard duties well done in London, and public services well 
performed abroad, was recently drowned in New Zealand, while 
engineering for a new road. Thus but three of all their children now 
remain on earth to them, — and one of these, Alfred, is devoting his 
remarkable skill and powers to the public service in Australia. Only 
two daughters, Mrs. Alfred Watts (so wondrously gifted with genius 
alike for literature and art,) and Margaret, remain near her now. 
Tet, through all her bereavements, through all trials, and in the midst 
of duties requiring a talent for domesticity surpassed only by her genius 
as a writer, while at the same time dispensing a frugal but graceful 
hospitality to friends and occasional guests from all parts of the world, 
Mary Howitt, in her beautiful poems, her stories for children, and 
translations for readers of all ages and classes, has never ceased to 
eharm and cheer the popular heart and mind, until there are few liter- 
ary women whose names are more widely known or beloved. 

Envy has more than once insinuated that some of the books bearing 
William Howitt*s individual name owe the greatest share of their merit 
to Mrs. Howitt. If two such spirits could dwell together so many 
years, with such a popular run upon their powers as there has been, 
and they never helped each other at all, it would be indeed remarkable. 
But knowing William Howitt as I do, and having heard both him and 
Mrs. Howitt in reference to the very topic, I believe the insinuation to 
be as absurd as his power to write whatever may bear his name is 
eertain. And here I can most honestly add another word. In that 
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Bad dieputo aboat tho origin of " The People's Journal," when Cbaries 
Enight romarked that " the qniuTols of literary meu are like the btUllua 
of brothers, in which every blow inflicts a doable pain," it was aaid (lei 
US truBt not in deBtgned falsehood), that the Eowitts took the idea ai 
HUch a publication at second hand, and only after tho work had been 
started by another. It would do no good now to revive that dead difl- 
pnte, bat it is bare jnstice in me to ea; that, years before " The Peo- 
ple's Journal" commenced, William Howitt stated fully to me his plan 
of such a work, as also his plan for a weekly uewgpaper, and told ms 
of his hope that his brother Bichord and myaclf might jbe amougat 
hia constant contributors. 

It would bo but an ill return for upwards of thirty years' kindly re- 
cognition, courtesies, and welcomes, wore I hero to trench more upon 
the private epboro of friends because they chance to have popular Bjni- 
pathies and relations, merely to make a present of every glimpse of 
their home to the world. Never in my visits to pcxeons of diatinctiou 
did I at the moment mark a single feature or incident with tho view of 
thereajlor writing about it. Tho lirst publisher of this sketch could 
bear me out that my theme was chosen quite as much for as by mo ; 
and however popular any person uiay be, that gives no one the right 
to invade hia or her private home, and make^it public. Yet can I be 
wrong in saying that William Howitt, as a companion in the field, or 
woodland, or in river-side rambles, is an unmistakcable imperBonation 
of tho spirit of his choicest writings ; or that Mary Howitt in her 
household is the same ? Can it be wrong to tell any of the young 
people who may take up one of her volumes, that the outline of itd 
Btory was perhaps first told to her own children, aa they leant aguuat 
her knee, looking up into her kindly fac^e, many a long, long year ago ? 

Once I was their guest, at Clapton tllms, for a fortnight, when 
poor Charlton, who is now drowned, and Maggy, who has since written 
eo pleasantly about her life with Miss Bremer, were very young. And 
it was then a treat to see and hear how, when a short leisure could bo 
snatched by father or mother from the duUy routine of hterary or other 
duty, those ohildron would go to them, lean upon their knees, and looking 
up with eyes full of love and ejpectotion, say ■' Papa (or Momma, as 
the caso might be,} will you bo so good as to moke mc a pretty stoi??" 
when forthwith was extemporised something adapted at once to atir 
np all the interest of an inquiring child, and to crown the occasion 
with a moral sentiment calculated to benefit a whole life. Yet that is 
only one of a hundred illustrations of the same spirit that might be 
givt^n,^ — while no herb ur fiower, or even a feather, could be bronght in, 
without its probably leading to a short but pleasant dissertation v ' 
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while it had all the charm of a tale, inculcated some sound knowledge 
of botany, natural history, or hamanity. To me it was always amaz- 
ing how Mrs. Howitt could get through so much literary work, yet turn 
aside from it so oft to bless the u/i-literary world as I have known 
her, without wearying; but such seem destined to give more of them- 
selyes to their God and their kind as their trials and years increase, 
tbiir truer life being renewed from year to year, somewhat akin to what 
she herself says of Cowslips : — 

Oh I fragrant dwellers of the lea, 

When first the wild wood rings 
With each sound of vernal minstrelsy, 

When fresh the green grass springs ! 

What can the hlessed spring restore, 
More gladdening than your oharms ? 

Bringing the memory once more 
Of lovely fields and farms ! 

Of thickets, breezes, birds, and flowers ; 

Of life's unfolding prime ; 
Of thoughts as cloudless as the hours ; 

Of souls without a crime. 



For again, again, on dewy plain, 

I trust to see you rise. 
When spring renews the wild wood strain. 

And bluer gleam the skies. 

Again, again, when many springs 

Upon my grave shall shine. 
Here shall you speak of vanished things 

To living hearts of mine. 

And BO, my friend, they will ; for it is thy beautiful destiny that Nature 
shall write thy epitaph in flowers, and Time renew them every spring ; 
and they shall speak of thee, when thou hast vanished, to many a living 
heart thy song will still make thine ! 

To enumerate all the works written and translated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Howitt would be to write a lengthy catalogue ; for they have laboured 
hard and long. To me it is interesting, while this sheet is in the press, 
to hear that they are (1871) keeping the fiftieth anniversary of their 
wedding-day, in Rome. 



SAMUEL PLUMB. 

^Die name of Samuel Plumb (or, as it is sometimes ^elt, Flombe,) has 
been repeatedly mentioned in these pages. I have not known many of 
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his family ; but to moat of ihoee I havo known, literature < 
digenous. lu bis own case it certainly grew witb Im growth; and I 
give this brief history almost in his own words. 

He was bom Oct. 11th, 1703, at a lone cottage called "The Odd 
Place," between Woodborough and Lamblej, in Sherwood Forest. His 
&ther, George Plumb, stocking- weaver, had this cottage and a piece of 
land, at a low rent, from a gentleman in tbe neighbonrhood, for pro- 
tecting his fences against the forest-deer. It was cuetomary when lie 
was from home on dark nights for his wife to put a candle in the 
chamber window, as a sort of home-star to guide him over the plain on 
Ilia return — especially when he had been to Nottingham with his work, 
in which direction the light could be seen for two miles. Oeoigo 
Plumb WHS thrice married, and Samuel was the eldest child of the 
aecoad marriage. His mother died while he was so young thnt his 
father had to lift bim np to look into her coffin, ere it wns fimilly 
closed. This occurred at Southwell, to which town they had removed, 
aa they again removed from it to Edingley, — a sweet rural neighbour- 
hood which Samuel much enjoyed. The father still went periodicallj to 
Nottingham, and the little boy cried whenever Ue returned without 
bringing him a book. — That village of Edingley ought to have a wide 
reputation. Besides having been the residence of Richard Howitt, it 
was the birthplace of Mr. Charles Plumbe, who, if he had coulinoed to 
devote himself to poetry as ardently as bu has done to other pursoils, 
would, in my opinion, have ranked second to none of the raral poet« of 
ourdny. Hie "Welcome to March," "Addrossto thelvy," "TbeBallad 
Singer," and "Winter hath never a charm for Age," wore deserved 
populiir throughout the whole countrj'-side, In our younger days ; 
bis humorous "Address to the Toothache," is wortliy of a r 
even after that of Bums. Another true poet, who must have 1< 
poetry for its own sake alone, for he bus left no formal collection of Mfl 
writings, was Henry Cooper, commencing life there as a stocking-wcavsr, 
and (almost withoat help), so educating himself as, later on, to beooma _ 
aehoolmaater of Amlwch, in WoIpb, where his ashes peaoefully al 
Then there was Mr. Alvey — once I beUeve a china-ptunler at I 
-^who became schoolmaster at Edingley, writing humorous v 
diving deep into mathematics ; besides others, whose talents for n 
oi literature gained at least local fame. , 

Samuel Plomb learnt his A, B, G under an old Edingley » 
master of the name of Hnddlestone, who was noted for being r 
liberal with the "clapper-claw," (an obsolete word for a stroke u 
open hand with a fiat board, somewhat like a battledore); hut long be- 
fore he could read, he was wout to cry for others to read to him, o 
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as many children cry for sweetmeats ; and every halfpenny he could 
procure was spent in books. After staying for some time at Edingley 
with his brother Benjamin, Samuel joined the rest of the family at Not- 
tingham and Radford, and finally removed with them to Carlton-in-the- 
Willows, in 1808, when he, of course, would be about fifteen years old. 
At this time the Bible, ** The Pilgrim's Progress," and " Robinson 
Crusoe," were favourites in the home, and were often read aloud by 
the father or Samuel for the benefit of the whole evening-circle — one 
commencing when the other was tired ; but it was seldom that father 
or son read long without being overcome with emotion. George Plumb 
had an exceedingly tender and kind heart for all — his children espe- 
cially, and Samuel inherited it. 

At seventeen years of ago Samuel had learnt arithmetic from Fen- 
ning ; and seeing mathematical problems weekly in the *' Nottingham 
Review," he became ambitious of solving them, succeeded, and with 
the solutions were published problems of his own ; but this was mostly 
with some fictitious signature, his modesty preventing the revelation of 
his own name. The then high price of books stood in the way of ex- 
tensive reading ; but he managed to take in the *' Quarterly Visitor," 
published at Hull, some pages of which were devoted to mathematics. 
To that he occasionally contributed ; but the cost of postage rendered 
this indulgence a rarity. Ho was now nineteen, and the charm there 
18 in fields and woods and by river- sides, having imbued his soul from 
childhood, began to show its effects in his maturing character. The 
recital of tales of sorrow or pain, which would at any time have made 
him weep, now led to his attempting the composition of such, and his 
«* Orphan's Tale," ** Mother's Tale," "Old Man's Tale," etc., flowed 
from him in streams of truest pathos. Even in his advanced years, he 
could never read the parable of the Prodigal Son without an emotion 
that sometimes stopped his speech. 

In addition to enjoying the '* Poet's Comer " of the newspaper, ho 
read Thomson's *' Seasons " and a few other standard works, — few, 
because of their then deamess. He learnt also to play on the violin, 
and picked up several thousands of French words from a cheap Vocabu- 
lary and Boyor's Dictionary, without a tutor — his sister, with the books 
in her hand, testing his correctness. When he at last tried his own 
hand at composition, his sonnets and ballads found their way into the 
"Nottingham Review " and " Derby Reporter." But these were sel- 
dom signed with his full name ; and there may perhaps be some still 
living who can remember in those days the unpretending, but often 
beautiful poetical contributions of " S. P." and " T. B.," the latter 
Thomas Brown, of South Normanton, also a stocking-weaver, a gifted 
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I poet and northy man. Between tho two there was great reepeet, aria- 

I iiig from their nrntanl roadinga, and they longed to Boe each other ; bat 
I it was never their fortune to meet, except in the colnnms of the newE- 
I paper. At this period Robert Miilhouxe was risini; in repntation ; the 
1 Howitts were in Nottingham, as also was a young man of genius named 
I Danby, but who early died. To theao Plamb became known, as uiler- 
I words to Thomas Miller, myself, aad others ; and uotwithBtaodiag his 
I coDStitiitioQal shynesa was a favourite with na all. His poetical effu- 
s and mathematical aolutiona gained I'jtri a fixed, evea though it 
I might bo n limited reputation ; and with acceas to the oewly established 
1 Artizana' Library at Nottingham, and the quiet loiury of belongii^ 
" Bichard Howitt'a sot," his life waa far from being a blank as the 
I years glided on. 

3 married at the age of twenty-one, but his wife died very 
I early. Her death, wlueh was preceded by that of their little bod, aged 
I twenty montha, was caused by her going out one night to see that the 
I child's grave waa nninoleatod — there being mach agitation at that time 
leighbourhood, owing to the "resurrections" at Nottingham 
I and the " hurkinga " at Edinburgh. After this event ho aaved Hve or 

I sovereigns for nearly ten years, in tho hope of being able to cmi- 
I grate, sooner or later, to America. But repeated panics in trade pro- 

mtod the little aura growing to ao much aa was needed. It, howev^, 
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If ever I*m doomed from thy scenes to depart, 

My spirit at times will be steep'd in regret. 
Should fate, who metes oat weal and woe at command, 

Waft me to seek fortmie across ocean's billows, 
rU drink to far friends, and my dear native land,' 

Bat my first and Ust toast shall be—" Cariton-i'th'- Willows." 

He was very smart and clever in epigrams, some of which, equal to 
many of Boms^s, I should be tempted to give, but for their being so 
personal that their publication might hurt the feelings of parties still 
living. In an age when some land -owners are inviting Communism^ 
by obliterating the public foot-paths, which they have no more right 
to steal than the public have to invade their private rooms, the 
following sonnet, first published long ago, may even yet be not out of 
place. Born myself, and receiving my earliest impulses in the border- 
life linking, as it ought, (or separating, as the case may be,) the 
homely and the well-to-do classes ; appreciating, as I think I do, 
something of the rights and feelings of both ; and in all things just 
and reasonable desiring to be conservative, my sympathy with the son- 
net's sentiments are intense and thorough ; for I believe there are few 
luxuries more valued by a poor man, or to which, so long as he behaves 
himself, he has more right, than a walk in the woods and fields in 
leisure hours. If there be one thing for which more than another I 
respect several of our olden aristocracy, it is the liberal way in which 
they have left their domains as open as good taste and safety would 
permit for the approach and enjoyment of the people ; and by parity 
of reasoning, one feels just as indignant with any ''rough** who abuses 
that liberty. Samuel was wont jocosely to say that, on any new en- 
closure, '* a foot-path ought to be left -through every field, and that the 
penalty for trespassing from it ought then to be — hanging!** 

ON FOOT-PATHS. 

With pain and indignation we behold 

Paths intersecting wood and fiowery lea. 

The old broum lines of rural liberty ^ 
Ta*en one by one away: where, ancontroUed, 
Enjoying friendly converse, on we strolled 
Through scones and hannts in which we loved to be, 

Fearless of larking menial, and as free 
As is the wind. Bat now, oppressions bold 
With avarice leagaed, apon oar birthrights lay 

Their grasping hands, shielded by laws severe. 

These wrongs are oars, and much we think and fear 
The time may come, nor distant far the day. 

When all these pleasant paths may disappear, 
And none be left as but a bare highway. 



I There is a delicate and tender chftnn, worthy of onr moBt educated 

mil refined poets, in tho subjoined, " on finding somo Primroeos in 
I Burton Wood, on New Year's Day, l&i3 ":— 

Old Winter came iritlj Gsrce destractire sweep. 

Ad3 ahnok the nooda And tamed the green lesTM iere, 

When, as if wearied in his wild career, 

He paased awhile, and courhant eecmed to sleep : 

Forth from a sotitliem ooTcrt warm and deep 

Cams Spring, and iDoked upon Lie front austere, 

And lightly atept ahont like one in fear, 

Aiid wliere abe trod the Sowers began to peep. 

Stem Winter woke — down fell the t«m pasta dire, 

The Year's fair daughter terror-stricken fled, 

And left the flowereta to hie rathloss ire ; 

With eare we bore tbem froixi their cheerless tted, 

To grati^ a Mother's (oud desire, 

Who placed them o'er the nnforgottan dead. 

Poor Plnmb 1 In his latter years he became rheumatic, and nlti' 
I mately paralytic, his fate as touching as that of any subject of the nrnat 
I pathetic ballad he ever wrote. He sometimes visited mo in those sud 
On one occasion — it was in a dim, gusty autumnal evening 
s stepping out of my door at Derby, when who should be atnrap- 
>Dg the garden-path towards mo but Samuel, with a little bundle 
e cotton handkerchief, tacked under his arm, filled with maiia- 
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THOMAS MILLER. 
One of the most interesting of my literary fireres in Nottingham was 
Thomas Miller, with whose rural and other writings the whole world of 
English readers is now more or less familiar, and who owed his first 
introduction to the public in some measure to Mr. Thomas Bailey, 
father of the author of ** Fostus." I am writing of the years between 
1880 and 1886. The basement storey of Bromley House was at that 
time used as a basket-manufactory by one Mr. Watts ; and therein was 
employed a young married man who had come up from the neighbour- 
hood of Gainsborough. He had a somewhat round but intelligent face, 
a fair complexion ; full, blue, speaking eyes ; and a voice reminding 
one of the deeper and softer tones of a well-played flute. Of all who 
saw him at his work, it is probable that scarcely one knew how befit- 
ting him was that couplet of Virgil, where he says — 

** Thus while I sung, my sorrows I deceiTed, 
And bending osiers into baskets weaved," 

until he became known to Mr. Bailey, who was at that time editing 
'' The Good Citizen," and who, immediately, not only encouraged the 
printing of '^ Songs of the Sea-Nymphs," but did all in his power to 
win the modest little book a welcome. That young basket-maker and 
singer about Sea-Nymphs, was our Thomas Miller, who, it was said, 
had once in a freak been the companion of gypsies, and who, though 
descended on the maternal side from a family of some rank, had known 
pinching poverty in his childhood, and had received no higher ednca- 
iion than such circumstances could normally afibrd. 

*' Songs of the Sea-Nymphs" soon gained Mr. Miller additional 
finends, and he started business on his own account, having a work- 
room in the Long-row, and a stall on Saturdays near the comer of the 
Exchange. There was poetry in his very baskets. A few coarser ones 
were there ; but others of more beautiful pattern, texture, and colour 
flung a sort of bloom over the rest ; and the basket-maker and his 
wares well matched each other, as he would take his cigar from his 
month and ask some pretty market-maiden, in his cheeriest tones, as 
she lingered and looked, if she would not like to purchase. As a youth, 
I was wont to stand there chatting with him occasionally, and to hear 
him, between customers, pour out the poetry of Coleridge and other 
great ininds with an appreciance and a melody that such authors might 
themselves have listened to with pride and delight. 

One week we suddenly missed him, and a few weeks afterwards 
found, by one of the monthly magazines, that he was in London and 
had literary employment there ; and there he has ever since, like a 

X 
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I caged thmsh, remaioed, charming the national heart nitb his ontpoor- 
I ings or verae and poetical proae. There is no need for me here tfl 

latjiloguo his volames ; and it would be impossible even to indicate &11 

tie has fnraiaheil anonjmoQsl; for the iilustratcd papers and annnalg. 

[t was, I behove, bis " Royston Gower" that won him the friendship 
I of the late Coantess of Uleesington, nnder whose anspicos he coin- 
I menced buaineRS as a pubhslier. in Newgate Street, juet opposite 
I ChriBt's Hospital. And there, ia lBi2, he pablishcd Ear me one of 
I my earliest little books — " Rambles in the Country; by the Sherwood 
I Forester." He did well for it in every way ; and on paying over to me 
I at last the balance in my favour, regrolled that two thousand additional 

^Dpiea had not becQ printed, saying he could have sold them all. 
Bat Thomas Miller was not destined for trade ; and for many, many 
I years past he has devoted himaelf almost exclusively to writing. His 

"Gideon Giles, the Roper," was very popular. After it had for some 
I time been on drawing-room tables, it found its way into a weekly 
I journal ; and through that into some of the obscurest cottages in the 
1 land. As an instance :^1 was one day talking with a shepherd from 
I Kirkby-in-Ashfield. "Hayes," said I, "maoh of your time is passed 
: docs the charm of nature ever strike you there ?" ■' I 
j'ou mean," ho replied : " once it didn't ; but ever since I 
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masterly poem in favour of Theism, in addition to a hondred minor 
poems on many themes, — at first a stocking- weaver or lace-maker, but 
afterwards assisting at Dearden's book-shop and library, and of whom 
the following anecdote is told. His book having just been handsomely 
reviewed, a pompons customer in the shop walked np to the counter, 
and in a patronising manner made some allusion to its merits. Thomas 
mistook the compliment for one of generous appreciation, and after- 
wards showed some recognition of the party paying it as they passed 
each other, but was given the go-bye with an air of contempt. Sub- 
sequently, the person who had thus behaved, being in conversation 
with one who knew him, said — '* Haw ! that Ragg, at Dearden*s : do 
you know him?" ** Yes,'* was the answer, ** why do you ask?" 
** Haw — why — ^you see — he has written a book ; and I thought I 
would slightly compliment him on it ; but what do you think the 
fellow was afterwards — haw — imprudent enough to do ? He positively 
bowed to me in the street, as if we were acquainted!" ''Did 
he, indeed?" (gravely rejoined the other), "well, that was very remark- 
able, considering that when you and I are dead, buried, rotten, and 
forgotten, his name will probably be much more honoured than yours 
or mine is now ! " 

Mr. Ragg's next move was to Birmingham, where he was publisher 
if not editor of a leading newspaper, after which he '* took orders" 
and became a clergyman of the Church of England. Considering that 
he commenced life so humbly, was self-educated, and without ixcep- 
tion one of the most modest and gentle men I ever met, I have ever 
regarded his career with wonder, and his character with admiration. 

And in truth old Nottingham had at that time many whose writings, 
bad they but appeared early enough, might have won for them a place 
in *' Johnson*s Lives," — Mrs. Gilbert (of the family of Taylor of Ongar), 
Thomas Bailey, who was also a powerful speaker, and John Hicklin, 
author of ''Leisure Hours," — to which may be added the names of 
Renals, Cooke, Wilcockson, Mullen, and E. G. Pickering, — not the 
least. It was at this time some one said to William Howitt that " Not- 
tingham had turned out many authors." ''That may be true," replied 
William, "for I never knew it keep one!" But as the old galaxy 
vanished, some by death and others by change of residence, a new 
generation started up not less remarkable. Philip James Bailey, "dark- 
haired, dark-eyed," whom I well remember seeing walking across the 
Forest, hand-in-hand with his father, was already meditating "Festus;" 
and only second to him in poetic power and promise was Henry S. Sut- 
ton. Sidney Giles was writing exquisite lyrics and sonnets, and as he 
aarly passed away, Edward Hind seized the harp and struck from it 

x2 
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fitful yet most impassioned and thrilling music. Bradbniy Mellovt 
3 rit^ing into fiiyonr ; and John Wcstby Gibson, elaiming to be a 
I Sherwood Forester, soon afterwards, published poems full of bloom, 
a London. But these aud others I would gliully Dniue must be lefl 
I by mo. And why should they not ? Will not their own works bo 
I sufficient monument for them '? Or, Carter I shall the laving task be 
I ihino to tell their numcs to other times ? There is one of them, how- 
I over, I CBJinot pass without an additional word — Edwaru Hi\d — in 
I relation to whom I loug since flaid, that it is almost as natural for some 
n to think in metaphor and write in rhyme, as it is for mankind in 
I general to eat and drink. It often happens, too, that this propensity 
s associated with a most warm, susceptible, and impulsive soul, pecu- 
I liarly alive to sympathy, and perpetual craving, but seldom in an ade- 
I quato degree receiving it. Hence, a man thus constituted soon feeJs 
o isolated among the common crowd than in the wildest solitudes. 
I He walks the human world as one not of it; and, disappointed of 
I genial corumurtion witii his kind, extends his love to the aggregate 
I beauties of creation, finding in everj- object there the embodiment or 
symbol of some glowing and exalted ideal. And as large -hcart«dness 
t unfrequently tlie accompaniment of onthupiasm. in so much as 
feels himself inducted to the inner meaning of things, — 
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length. On the other hand, and for a converse reason, some of the 
lines were disproportionately long to the eye and ear — but had evidently 
their harmony in the author's mind. Making allowance for this mental 
idiosyncrasy, it was impossible to avoid becoming deeply interested in 
him. ** Prometheus Bound " was a history of sufferings, not his own 
merely, however peculiar they might seem to him, but of thousands, 
who, lacking the power, the courage, or the opportunity for utterance, 

"^^^^ «• Bropt into the grave, onpitied and nnlmown." 

In the present case, metaphorically speaking, cold water by one party, 
and oil by another, had been severally employed to quench the spirit's 
fires ; but too strong for the former, they were aggravated by the latter, 
and thus at length broke forth in the *' Life-Drama'* I was reading, 
and which led to our correspondence, and ultimately to personal in- 
timacy. 

According to the Rev. W. H. Wylie's **01d and New Nottingham," 
Edward Hind was born in that town, on the 7th of November, 1ST!; 
and, while yet veiy young, published much, both of prose and verse, 
through the metropolitan and local journals. In 1848, he sent to the 
press a pamphlet entitled '* Reason's Remonstrance," which was pro- 
nounced by Philip J. Bailey '' a very powerfully written appeal in 
favour of the greatest-happiness principle." The warm-hearted, bright- 
thonghted author of '^Festus" added, that it set forth ''the evils of 
war, and the pure and holy &uits which spring from love and good-will 
towards men, with much force and beauty of expression." After this 
quotation, Mr. Wylie proceeds : — '' His local sketches abound in curi- 
ous, out-of-the-way knowledge, acquired in his rambles round the 
borough. Though he has made some flights in a higher sphere, as in 
his address to * The Stars,' still he excels chiefly in transferring to his 
page the characteristics of the life and scenery by which he is sur- 
rounded, and he will be long remembered as a successful member of 
the Sherwood school. In one of his rambles by his favourite Trent, 
some years ago, Edward Hind was the happy instrument of saving a 
young man from being drowned, though he accomplished the task only 
at the risk of his own life." Some passages of '' Prometheus Bound " 
are then introduced, and one or two of them will, perhaps, not be out 
of place here. Speaking of his own boyhood, in the third person, he 
thuB beaatifolly says : — 

In the soft Bonahine of departed days, 

I see him roaming o*er the gold-flowered fields, 

Beforring every ihooght to Deity ! 

Trained hy the Hebrew bards, by Miltou, Addison, 

Boms, Fenelou, Goldsmith, Shaksporc, Paley — all 
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Who've nrit in ofara npan Ihe nJEtit or tuoe, 

Eia miml rofleols Ibe beauty of tlia earth, 

And ^lor; of the liettTeiu, as a dear mirror 

Keflectl [lie face or mora. 

He giizea liopefullj OQ tbo jeara to oome, 

Antic ipatiuf; bsppinesB to be — 

Raciiant of love, and joy, and famo, and [ortime. 

Child of imagination! ace liim stand 

With aapeet opon aa a cloadleaB aky; 

Heart hill of truth, aa is the roae of fracrauca ; 

Thought lighting up bia brain like auinmor aiuiahi 

Sendiag the masic of hia praiec from earth, 

Ab liapiif u the Urk that eiaga in heavsB. 



I Then wo leom that ho was 



Beat to iiurauits, for wbieh be was aa fit 

Aa PaeiMil for a piize-Bglit ; Cosper for a irond : 

Life's beanty faded ; health, its gloi?, veut. 

BimUfia. mooDlcsa, ntarleaa grew bin akj; 

The brightucas of hia mora became a night 

Of festering thougbta, and bliBtering, strange seos 

The chords of life 'gaa plojing diaooida, not 

The huruiuDies they should j 

Aud, in the darkucea of despair, hia eoul 

Ha felt the glory of hia apring ecliphi^ii ; 
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ottiors, whoBc psychologic! Ill and Gpiritnal conTersationn oft led n 
into bri^litest realmB of love and ligLt. 



CHRISTOPHEB THOMSON. 
It was when I was yot a young man, but dwelling onco more amid the 

BE of my first ia^imtions, that there came to Edwbetowo, a village 
in the heart of the Forest, one of the most pictmesqne people it had 
ever sheltered. In early life he hod been a brick-yard boy, at or near 
Hull i had gone to the Gremilaud fishery, and afterwards worked as 
an artisan in various works ; I think he had also attempted Boioethiuij 
as a local proacLor ; when the idea occurred to him of roformiug the 
strolling stage, and, in turn, through it retbrmiug the minde of the 
English population. His wife, in her way as remarkable a person as 
himself, sympathised and worked with him with all her heart. They 
^thored about them a strolling company, and played in bams and 
booths, steering clear in their performances of everything promotive 
suggestive of immorality, and sometimes, on wet nights, havbig to 
walk firom one village to another for lodgings, shared the remnants 
-of candles which had served as foot-lights, for tltoir evening's wages. 
This remarkable person was Mr. Christopher Thomson, who, if his 
means had been as largo as his heart and hope, would have changed 
a world. 

There lived in Edwinstowe at tliat time a cluster of men witli souls 
just ripe for welcoming such a character and appreciating his originality, 
his genius and social worth. One was ISx. Widowsou, a stout, kind 
old mason, sculptor, jutd musician ; another was Mr. Ituasell, the village 
eoboulmaster and parish-clerk. Then there wore the Truemans, father 
■wd Bon, — the father, Heuben, trank, genial, intelligent as could bo ; 
and the sou, John, besides being one of the beet naturalists as well as 
best flhoemakers within a hundred mites, a man of wonderful wit and 
polish, fit for the most urbane life, yet whoso heart was in the forest, 
aa the forest was in his heart ; which eimilo my friend Edwin VVaugh 
will Pionse my altering from one of his own, because it is so fitting. 
Poor Truemau I he was afterwards killed near Ollerton, by on omnibus 
coming suddenly in contact with his pony, on taming a corner of the 
road. And there were the Tudsbnrys and Websters, with the Hills 
and nptona I'roni fiudby and Gleadthorpo, and many other kindly 
denisenB of that sylvan world, which is known far and wide as the 
pDket;, from the contiguity in it of four fine duc^l estates ; and it 

tbisFS that I for one first became acquainted with grand old Chris- 
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Lcr, who died at Sheffield bo recently as Jaonary, in the preaent 
, 1871, at the nge of eovonty — betDg followed in abont twelvo days 
Ihy his affisctionate widow, £tted for rompanionsliip with liim alike id 
r a better world. It was by the wish of a dear friend that I thcu 
jhastily threw off my jmpreBsiun of him, for a local newspaper, as 
Ifoilowa :— 

B the week of his modest faaoral closes over the grave of Hr. 

KhnHtopher Thomson, the artist, let us east upon it — or rather let na 

} around his honourable memory — one more wreath of kisdly 

Ithought, Did the reader over, in his country rambles, notice a pie- 

Ituresquo oak striking its roots into the cleft of an all but Jmpeuotralile 

sending ont its branches in a form that showed how, from 

Knfaney, it had sustainod itself by inherent vigour and dotcrmiqalion 

Khrough every wrenching and riving storm, until nearly all its beauty 

md interest might be regarded as a history of the very difficultieis 

itbruugh which it had struggled, as it still kept patting forth fresh 

*TC3 to the last ? Such tree was not unsjTnbolieal of the life of 

ftvo old Christopher, as year by year, after age and many trials had 

xcoA their wrinkles on hint, he still developed his natnral talents with 

a freshness not unakin to that of " immortal youth." In the language 

who knew him well, " ho was as guileless as a child" before 

tertainly appeared to be as ductile as one when in the 
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Greenland fisherman, a veneer-sawyer, a comedian and a scene painter, 
he thought it was time, for his family's sake, to settle down somewhere, 
and he hecame a house painter in one of the most central and obscure 
villages of Sherwood, his influence, as a social renovator, was soon 
felt for twenty miles round; and whether as the founder and often 
the main director of oddfellows' lodges and artizans' and mechanics' 
libraries, or of spontaneous ** gatherings of the people, in honour of 
science, art, literature, and moral worth," there is one vast district of 
Nottinghamshire which will owe his memory a debt for generations to 
come, to say nothing of what he did in his subsequent twenty' years' 
residence at Sheffield, or on his occasional visits to other parts of the 
kingdom. The way in which Mr. Thomson grew into an artist was 
very remarkable. When ho became manager of a strolling theatrical 
company, he had often to paint scenery for the stage, perforce of 
drcumstances. It was from practical knowledge thus derived that he 
was enabled, when the time came, to operate as a house-painter. The 
villagers of Edwinstowe had as great a desire for him to reside amongst 
them as he had to settle ; and as he had more than half his business 
to leam, and that without any tutor but nature, his only chance was to 
fall upon first principles. Thus, he had hardly commenced when he 
was wanted to '' oak-grain" a gallery at Ru£ford Abbey, the seat of the 
Elarl of Scarborough. This was considered very delicate work, and he 
had never even seen how oak-graining was done. But here his mother- 
wit came to the rescue. If he declined the job it would ever stand 
against him as an acknowledgment of incapacity ; if he undertook and 
spoiled it, opprobrium would be inevitable. So in the emergency he 
got a piece of sound Sherwood oak, polished the surface, studied, 
imitated it, and then ventured on the engagement. Metropolitan oak- 
grainers had imitated each other till thoy had lost nature. Thomson's 
achievement was hailed as a grand return to it. The work was pro- 
nounced the best of the kind ever seen in the district, and his reputa- 
tion was so well estabhshed that there was scarcely a mansion in the 
whole neighbourhood at which he had not afterwards employment for 
himself and his men. From imitating the grain of the oak inside, he 
want to work again to imitate its exterior. From the very outset — 
and he was then, we believe, beyond middle life — ^there was a true 
touch of nature in his woodland pictures. But conventional artists 
accused him of being unartistic. Just as truth is stranger than fiction, 
80, in some of his paintings poor Christopher, being too true, was often 
passed by as a man wanting taste and tact. Ho stuck to his principles, 
however, and went earnestly on. There wore always a few to appre- 
daie and encourage him ; and we venture to say, however crude 




len, it 
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comparitively may have been a number of his perfonnancee, 
tinned to improve from day to day, some of hie later works wiU fltonJ 
the test of time and rise in value from year to year, as more conven- 
tional pictnrea wiU decline. If any real lover of the art that is In 
nature or of the natare there ia in true art donbts this, let him see 
some pointings in the posBession of Mr. Juhn Guest, Moorgate Orange, 
near Rotherham, Thomson's faithful friend (and the faithful friend of 
many another Btmggling man of genius) to Ihe last, and wa are mis- 
taken if he will not honour at once both the painter and the 
Noble John Guest I if Ihy hiatory should ever be fwthfully written, it 
will be found to be not only one of the moat striking, but 
most interesting and instractivo, in the entire gallery of Bridab 
thiea. 

As ia Christopher's pointmg, bo in his speaking and writing. Tt 
over again with bia tongue and pen whatever nature and life reT« 
to him, withoQt studying other people's rules of rhetorio, he had' 
wonderful power of striking latent chords of thought and feeling, till, 
under bis vivid mind, even the commonest topics would partake some- 
thing of his own picturesquenese and novelty, ^Tierefore. whether in 
the village club-room, the " Sherwood gathering," the more popular 
and urban assembly, or in some choice circle by the private fireude, 
there woa always a true ring in his metal, however unpolished it might 
be ; while in his " Autobiography of an Artizan" (so well mentioned 
by Lord Brougham and Mr. M. B. Hill), and other writings, there is 
a graphicneas and a colouring in his descriptions of life and scenery, 
whether by sea or land, not often, if ever, surpassed by our most 
popular writers. As a man. a husband, a father, or a friend, we believe 
it is no flattery to say that bo was one of the warmest-hearted, mort 
amiable, and altogether worthy. " Perfection is not earthly," and a 
cynic might now and then, no doubt, find something in him to ceuanre. 
Like all men of warmth and genius, he spoke right oat, with vivid 
force, when he spoke at all, without first making any cool calculation 
as to the possible eSect. To polished people, who did not well know 
him I he might, therefore, sometimes appear a httle too brusque and 
too unfitted to run in social harness. But there ore those who knew 
him better, and who will deeply moom that ho has left them behind, 
while he awwta their coming in more gonial climes. 

In person Mr. Thomson was as remarkable aa in his mind. He 
never painted an old oak or a rugged landscape more picturesque than 
his own head and face ; nor ever did tree or landscape more fairly 
brighten in the presence of the sun than did ho amidst a circle of 
kindred spirits. His hearty hail ; his rosy face ; bis snow-white shook 
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of hair; his shaggy brows, and the laughing or sometimes weeping 
eyes they shaded — ^for he conld weep over another's sorrow as well as 
rejoice in his joy — will never be forgotten by those who knew him, 
— ^least of all in Sheffield or Sherwood Forest. 



THOMAS BROWN. 

EvBBT man was made for a purpose, whether the world receive and ac- 
knowledge him or not ; and whenever society blames a man whose 
mission has not been folfilled, let it be first assured that the fault is 
not in a greater or less degree its own. I do not say that society 
should foster in every one a love of distinction ; but it should carefully 
avoid closing up those natural facilities for his moral and intellectual 
development through which he would be best able to play the part, 
whatever it be, that in the economy of Providence has been assigned 
him. The rural poet, even should his fame never extend beyond the 
bounds of his own parish, appears always to me an important character. 
Inspired by the spirit of his time and place, he puts into those forms 
of language that are best understood by the simple minds around him 
such genial sentiments as they can comprehend and approve. There 
are thousands to whom a Milton, or even a Tennyson, may be unin- 
telligible, but who could imbibe a thought through some more simple 
medium. In so far therefore as his humble harp may be tuned to 
morality and virtue, he exercises a beneficial influence on his neigh- 
bours, -the extent of which is beyond our calculation. If, as is else- 
where said, the humblest cottager that sings to his child by the even- 
ing fire, when his daily toil is ended, is perhaps unconsciously influ- 
encing mankind to the last generation, how much greater must be the 
influence of him whose thoughts become current intellectual coin in 
his locality, continually payable from maturer mind to mind ! 

Such are some of the sentiments that naturally occur to me on 
reviewing the life and productions of the late Thomas Brown, stocking- 
weaver, of South Normanton Woodhouse. The Bernard Barton of his 
neighbourhood, though in a very humble degree, his soul was a con- 
stantly overflowing well of afiection and thought; and as the quiet 
waters of an inland rill, not less than those of the thundering cataract, 
find their way to regions in which the name of their source is unknown; 
so it may probably be that many of us who were accustomed to hear 
his verses in our childhood, and are now ourselves engaged in public 
instruction, may oft be unwarily amplifying and applying some of the 
homely and gentle suggestions of his muse, and making debtors to him 
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among those who may never hear his namii ! Yet why speak thna, 
when even the greatest and most orif^nal uf writers is himself but » 
debtor and a medium of the Eternal Giver ? 

Thomas Brown was born at South Normanton Toll-bar, Pebrniiry 
5th, 1781, and died at the Woodhouse, near. May 25th, 18-18. He 
wau altogether a gentle, sedate, ingesious, afi'ectionate, and sociable 
man, training his children to virtue and quiet thocght. When first I 
heard of him it was by the fireside, where my father was reading some 
of his TcrfiDB to our local sehoolmastor, and my mother was talking of 
him as the friend of ber brother Robert, then living in the Peak of 
Derbyshire. My Itrst personal ac(jnaintance witli bitn was in the year 
1885. Living, as he did, just beyond the verge of Sherwood as it 
was in the olden time — wandering oft, as he loved, among the bowers 
of Brookhill and other rural scenes not less dear to myself — arid being 
for some time almost my nearest literary neighbonr— the same subjects 
of thought and conversation wore common to ns both. How happily, 
though pensively, have we occasionally strolled down Camfield-lanu. 
on a summer sabbath-evening, enjoying al! the sweet influonces of a 
Derbyshire sunset! How often, since the commencement of my more 
estensive aciuaintance with the world, have I contrivod on returning 
home to take in my way the cluster of rural habitiitioDS of which his 
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His whole march betrays deceit, 

Feigning hurry, or delay. 
For, when suflTring mental woe, 

Or bodily diseases rage, 
Then how loitering does he go, — 

Every moment seems an age ! 

When the mind sweet transport feels. 

Musing on some darling theme, 
Still, yet rapid, move his wheels, 

And the hours but moments seem ! 
Thus he intermits his speed, 

As if misery charm'd awhile ; 
But, when health and joy succeed, 

Will not stop to see us smile ! 

Time, in his extended flight, 

A mysterious power assumes. 
Secret intrigues brings to light, 

Public deeds t* oblivion dooms. 
Life he shortens every day. 

Keeping still the end unknown ; 
Let us, while he glides away, 

Mark his footsteps — and our own. 

I regret much not having space for further quotations. His genial 
poem on a *' Cup of Tea'* is as characteristic of him as its conclusion 
is caustic, when he touches on the heavy tax upon it. There are pas- 
sages in his '' Lines on Pinxton Wharf/' terse and truthful as Grahhe; 
yet the mutahility of things earthly, with the certainty of the laws of 
divine order and an unfading world heyond the grave, were subjects 
on which he loved most to dilate. 

In addition to his literary talent, he had considerable skill and 
power in mechanical construction, and had also made some progress 
in mathematics. 

Speaking of him phrenologically, I should say that his head indi- 
cated quiet, homely, good sense, though not brilliant fancy; and 
his writings indicate the same. His merit as a maa did not con- 
sist so much in the possession of great power, as in making the 
best and purest uses in his own humble sphere of what he had. Intel- 
ligent without pedantry, religious without cant, industrious and prudent 
without affectation or severity, and steady and cautious in conversation 
without any mixture of obstinacy or suspicion — and often cheerful 
without frivolity — he loved all mankind, but especially his fjEunily and 
friends. Without harshness or vulgarity, he sometimes used his pen 
against petty oppression and injustice ; but whilst taking a rational 
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I interest in public events, never for a moment forgot his private tlaljea. 
I wish Old England had a greater abundnnco of such men ! 



RICHARD FURNE8S. 

It VM sometime, I suppose, ahout'my twenty-fifth year; and I was 
on a visit to Francis Marples, at ShutLlenood Spa House, near Bols- 
over. Francis was himself one of tho rarest of characters. He WM 
learned enough to rattle off Greek and Latin as easily as his neigh- 
bours could talk in their native dialect ; and was good-natured in the 
extreme, yet somotiraos given to fits of severest satire. He eonld 
make fun and write epigrams plentiful and fast enough (had his genins 
been more in hiirnoss), to have sustuined a " Comic Weekly." His 
knowledge of botany and chemistry was suflicient for two average 
university professora. Hia " folk-lore"' would have filled " The Reli- 
quary." He knew the most telling points of the most pictureaqne 
people within forty miles. Aud all this, and much more, he mingled 
s talk — his tongue being seldom still when he had got anyone to 
ime of tho moat random, rollicking nonsense ever poured 
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And what a welcome they gave us when at length we joined the circle ; 
and what a reHshable supper, and still more relishable talk, as the 
moments flew ! for Frank had thas introduced me to as complete an 
impersonation of the Genius of the Peak, surrounded by all he most 
loved, as it was possible for a poet from the Plain to imagine or desire ; 
and a brotherly friendship was struck up between us, that remained as 
long as Richard Fumess lived. The next day, when I told Ebenezer 
Elliott where I had spent the night, he said emphatically, ** Then yon 
have seen a man ! " 

Fumess was much my senior, having children nearly as old as my- 
self. In person he was rather rotund — somewhat of the Johnson and 
Erasmus Darwin type ; was sonorous and clear in his speech ; and 
besides being the author of one or two little volumes and any number 
ci fugitive poems, he was factotum supreme of the village and neigh- 
bourhood where he dwelt. The township of Dore, five miles or more 
firom Sheffield, by the road to Bakewell and Castleton, was infinitely 
mora secluded in those days than now ; and the times, the man and 
the place fitted each other exactly. His house and the school-room 
(for he was parish-clerk and schoolmaster) were both under one roof ; 
and thither came people in every condition requiring humane aid — ^the 
joong to be taught, the sick and lame to be healed, the perplexed in 
their afiairs to be solaced : he was ever ready for all, and could make 
a will, survey or convey an estate, reduce a dislocation, perform all the 
functions of parish-clerk, lead a choir, write an ode, or rouse a good- 
natored laugh in conversation, just as easily as he could eat his dinner. 
Old Mr. Parker, the village clergyman, knew his worth, often (being 
himself lame) employing him as a kind of clerical aide. Hence it was 
that late one winter's night, being sent for to baptize a dying child at 
a remote cottage over the moor, and unable himself to go, he deputed 
Bichard, who with his son William for companion, and a lantern to 
light their path, found his way to the lonely and sorrowful scene, about 
which there was altogether a touch of most primitive character. Richard 
had forgotten to inquire the sex of the child before commencing prayers ; 
and as the father and he were kneeling side-by-side, in the midst of the 
service he turned his head and parenthetically asked, *' what sex?** 
The simple cottager did not understand the word, whereupon Richard 
asked again, '' male or female ? '* Still the poor man was in the dark ; 
but a further hint being given, he at last emphatically repHed, *' It*s 
a mon childL*' 

In an old book belonging to the Society of Friends, is the following 
entry: — " 4th month, 1661. For meeting together to worship Qod. 
A meeting at E3ram, in the High Peak : within came the constable of 
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I the town with soldiers, and plucked down Elizabeth Doano then pmy- 

1 ing, dragging others out by tho hair of tho bead. Richard Furnees 

I and others were taken to Cricb and committed to prison at Derby. 

I Thoy were cmellj used, nor were their friends permitted to visit or 

I relieve them." From tliat Richard Furness, or one of hie family, 

descended our friend, wbo vms bom in tho same village of Ejam. 

August 2ad, 1791, tn a house over tho door of which is an inscription 

to thia day [R 1G15 F] cut in bold relief. According to the pariah 

repater tho pedigree of tho family shows eleven descents from 1589 to 

1858. I'lie poet's parents wero excellent and sensible people, giving 

their children as good education as circumstances and the times would 

allow. Fur himself he was u peculiar child, early evincing intelligence 

and abstract thought. When one day driving the horses at ploi^-h, 

vhich his father was holding, he let thom get out of iinc, when his 

father threw a sod at him, and asked him what ho was doing. The 

answer was, " I was thinking of a mlo in Murray's Grammar." His 

early reading ranged all the way round from a Geographical Grammar 

I to Bon Quixote, the latter being a book he dearly prized. He was 

apprenticed to Mr. Graham, a currier, at Chesterfield — his fellow ap* 

prentice being the late Sir. Hobson, of Ashbourne, While the two lads 

Q yet young, thoy were one Sunday passing through the village of 
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irere bo ayerae to the match that one member of it would not nnfire- 
quoitly lay ¥rait for the wooer, and chase him from the neighbour- 
hood, at night, with a gun 1 Love conquered, however, as he mostly 
does in such cases. They were married, and a family of fine, intelli- 
gent sons and daughters was the issue. The day on which Chantrey 
was huried at Norton, I stood with William, the eldest son, by the 
side of the yet open grave of the sculptor, as he dropped a beautiful 
wreath of evergreens on the coffin — an act which drew a frown from 
an officious by-stander, but which Mr. Beade, an executor, better 
understood, saying, ** It is right : let it remain.'' 

After life in Chesterfield, London, and elsewhere, in business. Fur* 
Bess seemed at length to have rest for his foot, and right use for his 
mind and hands, in the spot where, through Francis Marples's kind- 
ness, I found him that snowy night, and where afterwards I saw him 
any number of times, being once, to our mutual joy, his near neigh- 
bour for several years. Here is his own account of his functions 
there, to which was afterwards added that of registrar of births and 
deaths for the district : — 

I, Bichard FnrneBB, schoolmaster, Dore, 
Keep parish books and pay the poor ; 
Draw plans for buildings, and indite 
Letters for those who cannot write : 
Make wills, and recommend a proctor; 
Cnre wounds, let blood with any doctor ; 
Draw teeth, sing psalms, the hautboy play 
At chapel on each holy-day; 
Paint sign-boards, cart names at command, 
Snrrey and plot estates of land ; 
Collect at Easter, one in ten, — 
And on the Sonday, say Amen I 

But there was one thing to which he would never say '' Amen," and 
old Mr. Parker excused him. Whenever the Athanasian Creed, with 
its well-known anathema, was read, Richard invariably closed his book 
and leaned back in the clerkly desk till it was fmished. How good 
Mr. Aldred, Mr. Parker^s successor, dealt with him in this matter I am 
not aware ; but I believe he was as liberal as his coiiscience would 

allow. 

Bichard*s first wife having died, in due course he married again, I 
believe happily, and ended his days in a genteel retreat. Ash House, 
where I last saw him, about half-a-mile on the Sheffield side of Dore, 
within sight and hearing of a murmuring water-fall, and commanding 
the rich scenery of Abbey Dale and Chantrey*s Norton, with glimpses 
of the distant moors, and many pleasing and inspiring objects besides. 

Y 



And here it was tbat ho continnod atmoRt to tbo last to delight bJs 
kindred a&d &ienda (when hia £ts of astiima wonld permit) with his 
aucient lore, his Boseible critiuiBius, hia ecaaonable advices, his philo- 
sophical speculation a, and hia poetical efiusions, til! at tho not unripe 
age of sixty-six years, his spirit took its flight to that better world to 
which he bad done something towards assimilating the one he was 
leaving. Mr. Fiirneas died on tho 13th of December, 1857, and was 
buried in tho church-yard of bis native village of Eyom, on the 16th of 
the some month. The greater number of tho parishioners of Dote, 
with his iriond, tho village pastor, and tho village choir at their head, 
proceeded on that day &om the house of another of his old and valued 
friends, Mr. J. Hancock, to his own ; and singing psahua by the 
way, aud met by a sisulur procession from Byam, conducted his re- 
mains to their last resting-place with a Bolemaity which will never be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. Ouo can easily imagine the effect 
as his coffined remains wore borne across the heights of Dore Moor aud 
Totley looking down on Scaradale, or afterwards along those overlook- 
ing the valca of tbo Burbagc-brook and tho Derwent — scenery than 
which Old England has perhaps none more fair, and amid which 
the Bard had himself so oHen mused. A neat monument in Eyam 
church-yard records his name and manly worth. 
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And three hundred and sixty-five days in gloom 
Formed a vista, that reaoh*d from his birth to his tomb. 
And oh, what a progeny followed in tears — 
Hoars, minutes, and moments — the children of years I 

Death marshaird th* array, 

Slowly leading the way. 
With his darts newly sharpened for New-Year*s day. 

Take anoiher, on ** War and Love : " — 

War and love went forth to fight, 
War and love in all their might ; 
War with force, and love with wiles. 
War in tears, bnt love in smiles. 

War aroused the world to arms. 
Love for peace displayed her charms ; 
War o*er all in ruin swept. 
Love beheld the scene and wept. 

War in flames love*s votaries bound, 
Love as quick her martyrs crown'd ; 
War prepared the bitter cup, 
Love in pity drank it up. 
.... 

War to dread collision came. 
Love stood trenched in scathless flame ; 
War had swords, but love had darts. 
War struck heads, but love struck hearts. 

War struck high, but love stooped low ; 
War felt lovers celestial blow. 
War had wounds, but love had none ; 
War expired, and love had won. 

&nd another, on ** Mind : '* — 

Think 1 wonder of thyself I unbounded Mind I 
What thou shalt be when years have ceased to roll. 
Think what thou art, 
Inmiortal part ! 
Hadst thou not been, yon sun had vainly shone 

On myriad worlds, and all 
The beauties, glories, wonders, ne*er been known 

That decorate this ball. 
But thou wert formed to view creation*s store. 
To use, admire, to wonder, and adore ; 
And when this world is wrecked, to mount and see 
Millions and millions more, 
Life*s ocean without shore, 
When souls are firoe. 

Bare aon of the Peak f he calmly wrote his own '< Beqoiem" a short 

t2 
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time before his departaro, of wliich the Follon'ing ia the apt and closing 
verae : — 

To joji and griefB, to liopca and fcOirB. 

To iiU piide Tonld md power coold do ; 
To Borroir'B cap, to pitj'a teus, 
To mort&l life, to daaUi adlen 1 

Dr. Holland has giren ench a graphic description of his person, that 
it would be sheer aSbetatioa to attempt any improvement upon it, when 
be Bays: — "He had a strong athletic irame. His chest was broad and 
deep. His limbs were more than ordinarily muscular, and few men 
could lift or carry greater weights. In waliiog he rather etooped, but 
his step was firm and indicated power and mental energy. In height 
he was five feet nine. The description which Dr. Cnrrie has given of 
the person of Bums, applies with httle modification to that of ZUchard 
Fumess : nor is it easy to imagine two men, hud they mot, that would 
have been more kindred. The Derbyshire poet was rich in wit, hnmoor 
and satire, and full of anecdote, — qualities which the Seottish bard 
would have keenly appreciated; nor would they have failed to light up 
his own matchless powers. The head of Richard Fumcsa was massive 
—much above the ordinary size. It was well developed posteriorly 
and laterally. The forehead was broad, and the lower regions of it 
citremely prominent. It was more remarkable for its breadth than 
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Minld easily point ont to mo the premises where the busmess of "John 
Edwards, the liquor mcrcbant," had been ciirricd on, tind remember 
him well enough in that capacity. Yet not by Lis wine or spirit deal- 
ings, bnt by his fine apoetrophe to Water, is his name now known far, 
fixr awuy from that spot. Hark 1 how pleasant!]', how masicaUy, 
wcUeth forth that oSusion — 

Tbnn eldest of the elemaats wbieh Epr»Dg 
Pram undcrtieatb tha Spirit's bioodinR wings, 
Wben cbaoB ba&nl the potent Voioe wMcb nng, 
Cammandiiig liFe anil b«ing to aH tbinga, — 
Hui , WiTEK I bMntirnl tby gimbing (pnngi, 
Th7 l&kei and rimra ; gbrinsd in clonda or dsw. 
In iee or asow ; or, where the ninbow flings 
lU radiant arcb ; in every form and bne, 
Thoa, glahooB element, art ever fair and new 1 
And for a liqnor- merchant to have written it I Why, it might fitly 
serre u an inscription npon the most regal monument ever raised to 
Temperance ! 

But let us hear a few particnlara of hia history. John Edwards was 
bom in the year 1772, at Folncck Uoravlan 'Settlement, near Iiceds, 
and was intended by hia friends for the life of a handicraftsman, but 
removed early to Derby. It is needless to inqnire how bo came to 
exchange his first condition for his second, or the second for bis third. 
Probably the only answer relevant would be that — io kg grew. Bo that 
aa it might, be bad ovidontly the " life within a life" which nothing 
I eil^nial conld either harden or corrupt ; and, beloved by hia fomilyi 
respected by his follow- citizens, and recognised by his literary contem- 
poraries as a man of superior taste and imagination, like Ebenezer 
Elliott and many others, he ran the tr^ of his ungenial business and 
the train of mental effort on collateral lines, guarding them in somo 
"way against collisiona, and reached the Orand Terminus at the nge of 
Bcventy-three, having secured the friendship of men of high reputation 
on the way, by the beauty of bia character and his intellectual 
worth. 

What I Giflt Iinow of his poetry was &om bearing Richard Howttt 
recite one of its passages, in a private circle, at Nottingham. Some 
one had been qaoting the well known stanza of Byron, on tbo lot of 
Genius : — 

He who Mceoda to motmtain topi shall iind 

I Tbe lodicet peaks most wrapt in L-Ioiids and mow ; 

Be wLo aorpassea or subdoea mankind. 

Unit loiik dou/n on tbe haU of those belnw. 

Thonpb high above the snn of giorj gltiw. 

And tat beneath bim earth and ooean spread. 
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Bound him arc is; rooks, and \ou3ij blow 

Coiiteadiag t«mpesta on hia itakeil Lead — 

And tlios i-eward tho toils whioh to Uioso siuat 

* Tos," said Riuhard, " that is very fine ; bnt it wants a stanza firoa 

a poem bj John Edwards, of Derby, to complete ii — a stanza which, 1 

>n, has somewhat less power, bnt equal truth and for mom coosola- 




Time clmiot hido, poirer cannot qnench the lucp 
Of OenioB, ktndlod br aboia tbo Biin ; 
Art's taJTGBt vorki aia eniah'il beneath the tiamp 
Ot rude barlioriviB, flnsb'd with notor; iron ; 
Age mutes the giant to a skeleton. 
And man's immortal Epiiit hath been driTen 
To abrink id idiotcjr, inth woo undone ; 
Bnt Ganina throogb the night of years hath atriTsn, 
And Homer's deathless sang to this late age is giTcnl" 
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The only time I ever saw him was in a call, with a poettosd p 
word, on the morning of the groat flood at Derby, in April, 1843 ;~ 
and very pleasant was the cognition, as we exchanged our works and 
talked of mutual Mends, or quoted such passages of their writings as 
both loved best. What would one not give for such companionship at 
any time ? He died in May, 1845, when his remains were interred in 
tho cemetery of the United Brethren at Ockbrook, Though he had a 
heart warm and largo enough to make him anything but an exclosire 
Boctarian, he held closest at last to those ho loved lir^t, and amongst 
whom his son was a respected minister. He had a manly form ; a mild, 
benevolent and intelligent conntenaQco ; a bald and reverend head ; 
and a manner and tone indicating at once geuUeneas, pmdence, and 
self-control : a person well calculated to win regard and conunand 
respect, in whatever condition of life he might happen to be placed. A 
teetotaller might ask, how such a man coold roU liquors ; but when be 
entered that buaioeaa teetotalism, as now understood, would have been 
thought as improper as impossible, 

Ijeaides bia " Tour of the Dove," there is a much earlier poem on 
'■ All Sainta Church," from which a quotation is made in notea to some 
editions of Wordaworth's "Excarsion." It is u poem, ia all respects, 
of much easier construction ; but ho is boat in the Spenserian stanza 
of the former poem, whenever ho haa taken core to give it that fine, 
sonorous and harmonious Gnish without which there is no style of 
composition taking severer vengeance on its own abortions, Bat,_ 
while aaserting that no one has written more graphically and a 
on the romantic scenery and natural phenomena of the most inters 
ing part of the Peak than he, one is compelled, not the less, to a 
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that he too often flags and falters in 'his alexandrines, and thus mars 
the effect of some of his richest conceptions and most artistic touches. 
It is matter of surprise that he should have done so, seeing what a 
perfect finish he has given to passages like the following : — 

Channed by the muBio of the rolling deep, 

The Mtue that poors her own sweet song to heaven 

Might lingering stay beside the rocky steep 

TiU the day fled and came the star of even : 

Bat she a boon has to her votary given, 

With him to view the Dovedale of the Peak, 

And trace its River, in meanders driven 

Throngh the deep-channelled hills its way to seek ; — 

To tread the glens and eaves, and climb the mountains bleak. 
• ••••• 

Let not the wanderer of the Switzer alps. 
Who oft has seen the clonds beneath him sweep. 
And far above beheld the naked scalps 
Of the huge glaciers, or within the deep 
Dark piny forest on the mountain steep 
Has been benighted, treat with cold disdain 
These heartfelt raptures : passion here may reap 
Strong pleasures, and the soul a glimpse obtain 
Of Nature^s wondrous works and Wisdom's boundless reign* 

At last he brings us to where the rocks so resemble ecclesiastical archi- 
teeture as to have won the name of ** Dovedale Church," and adds — 

I glanc-e along the dale from right to left ; — 
It seems as Paradise were passing by. 
And I beheld it from this secret cleft. 
Flowers yield their fragrance ; trees luxuriant, high, 
Climb th^ rude rocks ; and in the orient sky 
0*er yonder peak the sun reveals his fires. 
The sparkling stream of Dove has caught his eye ; 
His glory lightens all the cliffs and spires ; 
And at the sight my soul breaks forth in rapt desires ! 

0, hither bring the harp from Judah's palms, 
With psaltery, sackbut, dulcimer and lute ; 
The music tuned of old to golden psalms. 
This crag-built church, these rocky aisles will suit. — 
They come — the wilderness no more is mute : 
The winds have brought tlte harpings of the sky ; 
Dove breathes its dulcet tones, the lark his flute ; 
The psaltery trees, the sackbut caves supply ; 
And one harmonious voice of praise ascends on high I ** 

Blessed be the memory of all such writers ! There needs no book 
but itself to enable one to enjoy Dovedale, when days are bright and 
calm, and the ** voice of the turtle is heard" above that of the waters. 
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But when tho hills ore covered with enow, and winds axe howlii^loDd 
in every hollow— when everj road has become a river, and every river 
a iorrent^ — snch ie the time to take np a book like the " Tour of the 
Dove," and while our feet rest on the fonder, let imagination go free 
with that of its author, into a realm in which, as seen in Bnmioer or 
antnnm, tho Mnacs themBcIves might almost panse in silence, trans- 
fixed with delight. 



And now this scries of Memoirs mnBt come to a close, at a point where 
I cannot bnt regrot not having space for the inclnsion of othorH that 
woold well have mated with them. Bnch, however, may enrich a 
future Tolnme. Another regret is that, owing to circumstances it is 
not essential here to explain, I have not been able to give these sheets, 



ON LOVE OP DIBTINCTION. 

(VBITrEN IN E&BLT LIFE.) 

Tbi iiOTe of Distinction is a powerfal principio of hnman uatnro, and 
has itH da; and its use, as an incentive to diecovery and industry in 
tho BuionccH and arts, with those who have not yet realised n better 
motive. Under ite stimoluB men have explored for long years both sea 
and sky— have penetrated the bowels of the earth, or songht oommu- 
nion with the stara— to win an hononrable record on the scroll of fame. 
is not alone the mariner's compass, the goologist's hammer, or 
imer's telescope, that witnCBsoB to this truth : we may learn 
in the laboratory, the studio, the workshop, tho garden, and 
>r lees on the stage, at the bar, in the senate, on the 
pbtform, or even in the pulpit. 

Id this viaj, God has often made tliis faculty an agent in the nn- 
covehug of great trnths, in the developing of great purposes, and in 
promoting the happiness of our common humanity. But while, as the 
af^t of Goodness, it baa thna been condncivo to noble ends ; how 
often, on the other hand, driven by the impnlBes of Evil, has it become 
the severest sconrge, and thrown whole nations into a state of terror ; 
or, pandering to superstition, has caused their mental debasement I 
Under its morhid action, associated with destmctiveQeBS and acquisi- 
tiTenesfl, see an Alexander blotching and scorching the face of tho 
world vrith blood and fire, then lying down and weeping, like an 
over-indnlged child, becanse be bad not another world on which to 
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repeat the experiment ; while, nBsoctated with a. difTeront class of ied- 
it cnasiiig Simon Stj'liles to fix Itimself ou the top od 
Htoiic-pillar, there to remain from year to yciir, — his filth, and the 
length of hta naila and uncombed hair, beiog mistaken by admiring 
crowds for signs of aanctity. 

At its best, more iove of difitinctioa is but an inferior spring of 
action, as compared with what is not only possible but proved ; and if 
either the voyager, the astronomer, tho chemist, the geologist, the 
mechanic, the artist, the poet, tho sonatar, or tho preacher, have no 
higher motive than this, whatever be his reputation, he is mach to be 
pitied. In truth it is painful to think nhat a canker may exist at the 
core of the noblest cause, when loiv of distinelioii alone is the main- 
spring of those who arc engaged in it. 

But how grand, how God-Uko, compared with sach n petty motive 
as a mere craving for distinct u-imo and position, is tliat beneficent 
principle that can sacriSeo self, honour, name, fame, every one of 
thorn, for good alone — for tho good of others — often for the good of 
I generations yet unborn, generations that can make no return bat by 
continuing the same stream of love to the ages that shall follow them I 

8 qoito true that " martyrdom may sometimes have its fools aa well 
s saints;" but its greatest fool was as wise as the man who, being 
1 to do something for posterity, buttoned np his pocket and asked 
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id some viae weitar, "Bhone bnt odco in a thousand years, bow 
'people wonld lift up tbeir ayes in wonder and adoration I " The 
icarly, may be eaid of most of the ahnndant mercies of God, 
who " givoth to all men liberally and npbraideUi not." Then, let ua 
endeavour, so far aa it is poBsibie, to be like Him — doing good for ita 
own soke and for Hla, in the wny m which it may pleaae Uim from 
ttmo to time to give db opportnoity — tbankfnl if bo many others ilfo 
.^ing likewise aa to leave ns the less poasibility of distiaotion. 



EDUCATION AND ITS RESPONSIBILITIES. 
(Kbwbfafeb Leadbb — UiT IG, IB4T.) 

B is DOW commencing an i^tation of one of the moat momentoua 
iqnestionB that ever engaged the attention of man. We mean that of 
Itopular Education, which ia important alike to every cIbbb ; becaase iu 
the future whjch it will influence, many descendants of the highest must 
'Beceesarily mingle, by a law of nature, ^ith those of snch as are now 
e humblest of our countrymen. The Howards, Percys, or BasseUe, 
Mnnot all be peers to the last generation that eball exist. Even now 
3 not uncommon to 6nd Buch names aingliDg with the homelier 
B of Smith, Brown, Jonea, and RobioBon, among our shopkoeperB 
Mod meehanicB. And thus it is that the interest of the noble aa well 
8 that of the comniouer is prospectively involved in the conaiderution 
of a question that, for good or iU, muat affect in no limited degree the 
deatinieB of every section of oar race. 

And here let ub inquire, have all those who are clamouring on tbo 
nityect well considered in what Education itself consists ? Have they 
<felt that it is just as possible for time to stand still as for education of 
« kind not to proceed iu the life of every intelligent being ? Have 
^oy observed how, though the chilling influences of winter may some- 
what hold back the process of vegetation, on it will go — out it will 
fcimt — and that poisonous or choking weeda u^ilt grow spontaneously, 
it kindlier or more aeofol flowers or fruits bo not reared and tended in 
their stead ? And have they also observed tho analogy to this in the 
human mind ? It ia quite as much the nature of thought as it ie that 
•f com to vegetate and multiply. We drop a grain of corn in the earth : 
that groin produces an ear, the ear a measure, and the measure a har- 
Wrt. So into the mmd of man — intentionally or accidentaUy— enters 
k thoogbt, which germinates and produces other thoughts, and these 
a again. But here the analogy closes : for corn can be cousomed, 
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and resolved into its primitive eloments ; bnt thought is not BuhJMi to 
any sncb law of mutation. Ripcuing into action, tho faster nsed, Ihe 
faster it is multiplieil. On and on it goes, and spreads with electric 
power from bou! to Bonl ; and thus every thought — every act of the 
bumbleat peasant, cnteriog into tho economy of the imivcrse, becomes 
important to all : for the troth is that, however trivial at the first 
glance it may be deemed, it cannot fail to affect in some degree the 
condition of humanity to the end. Thus every man is, more or lesa, at 
once both educator and scholar; and this being so, what a solemn 
responsibility must rest upon such as claim the right to ordain ipecijie 
modes of education I 

Truth itself is pure as the hght : but is the modinm through which 
it is conveyed sure always to be well formed and pure ? This is a 
phase of the question that requires deep consideration. Let us illus- 
trate it. Sunshine from the heavens is pure and bright ; but should it 
come to ns through a window of peculiar architectural form — that of a 
cloister, for instsjice — -with coloured glass, it will BMosgarLly partnke, 
in some degree, of the character of its medium. Jnat so of intellee- 
tusl light through the teacher to hie scholar : and if the medium be 
not pure as the source ia pure, better by iiu- that thero had Iwcn iu> 
Buch interposition, — einco it will but lead to the transmission of an 
adulteration worse adaltcratcd, capable thereafter of being corrected 
by nothing less than superhuman power I 

Those remarks are ventured snggostivoly, not from any wish to dis- 
eoorage the aspirations and efforts of tho ardent phihwtbroptst, be h< 
churchman or dissenter, — but that the true importance of the qnestioti, 
and the responsihihtieB it involves, may be more fully comprehondtid. 
Placed temporarily in a material world, and subject to external as well 
as internal impulses and infinonces, man may be likened in his body to 
the caintra obaevra, and in his conscious being to the plate within, npon 
which the forms and characters of things ore photographed throngh 
the agency of hia senaes — there to be sublimed and adapted anew by 
the influences of tho spirit. Society and its fashions — Nature and her 
forms— Art and its enchantmeuts-— all impart their features, and imbue 
it with their hues and quahties, aa Uiey pass. And as npon the 
metallic plate remains a portrait when its connection with the external 
machinety is dissolved ; so upon the sool will whatever the nndontaad- 
ing may have realised remain. How oiany beantifii] and strikiiig prooGi 
we have of this I Let us for illustration take hot one. Phynolpgy 
teaches that, every seven years or oftener, there is a complets diaaaln* 
tion or resolution of tho matter composing our bodies. At thia rate, 
by the time a man is seventrf years of age, be has dispensed witk ll 
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matter compowng nine or ten bodies. Yet wLUe this has been diBflolved 
and resolvod — has entered the earth or evaporated in the air — is grow- 
ing in the flower or trailing in the eloud — or somo of it, poaeiblj, 
nourishing another hnman frame, — bo little has the conscious pbiN' 
oiPLK itself been subject to any like law of mutation, that the imprea- 
BionB it received throngh the nnsT fleshly agency are those which 
it etill retains most vividly in the last — and which may probably 
remain clearer BtiU when oven that last wreck of matter is finally laid 
aside in death. 

Now, if BDch be the pupil, what is the responsibility devolving on 
the teacher ? Shall we despair of Ood, through fit and willing agen- 
cies, making some good impressions npon the most degraded euunple 
that can bo found of a being thus beautifully and wonderfully consti- 
tuted ? Shall wo go on piercing through mountains, bridging seas, 
and reining the lightning into an obedient messenger of thought, yet 
leave the human soul to be as the brute's that goeth downward ? Shall 
we tame the brute itself, yet leave man in the wildernCBs ? Or, remem- 
bering that he was made for something better than to be oppressed, 
and hanged, and shot at, shall we not sympathise with him in his lowest 
degree, and freely extend to him that love and help which, having be- 
foretime been extended to ourselves, have saved us from an equally 
degraded lot ? We have seen Carter, the "American lion king," on 
the open stage of a theatre, taking a Uon and lioness for a couch, two 
leopards for a counterpane, a panther for a pillow, and go into the 
of sleep with a tiger iu his orma, lying face to face. Now, 
a tiger, which is one grand, complex organ of destructiveneEs 
ity. could bo mode by a humane education as docile as a 
lOw much more shall we hope for the improvement of the 
of men, if a truly brotherly and christian view of their con- 
.ai&m be taken ? 

Whilst reiterating our caution agtunat a falao education; — whllat 
remembering, if our light be but darkness, how great that darkness 
mnet be ;— whilst aware that for every evil form or hue we convey to 
Uie yoong and impressible mind, whether from motives of self-lore 
•nd love of worldly power, or any other than those of the purest 
charity and justice, wo are doubly responeiblo ; — let it not bo forgotten 
that we are not leas so for the omission, if we attempt to do nothing. 
To whatever sect or party be may belong ; whether favourable or un- 
bvonrablo to a specific government measure; to the truly rational 
Bttn nothing can he more obvious than his duty to let his own bouI bo 
indoencod by the best and clearest Ught to which ho can comi), and to 
rendor dl possible facilities for the sharing with him of the same ines- 



timable blessing by every foUow-being, of whatover nution. 
colour. Sach aro oar own views of Education in general. Snch is thf 
spirit in which we are w&tching the formation of public opiniou on Uw 
Bnbject. ^H 



ON REUGIOUS DUTERENCES. ^™ 

(1850.) 
A§ it hath pleaeod Qod not to make all things in the external crmtion 
solely angular, circular, or oval — black, white, scarlet, or drab ; be 
haa been equally liberal in the world of intelligence — awaking onr 
wonder and gratitude, not by establishing a dull, monolonous, rtolid 
nniformity; but by bo ordoriug that peace and joy may result from 
the very multiplicity and variety of hia ordinations. Thus, just as all 
material forms ore owing, in a. philosophical sense, to the action of the 
Hnnbeam ; so to the co-operative love, power and wisdom of Him may 
bo traced every correspondent manifestation in the world of oonseioiu- 
nesB. Yet, since perpetual difference witboat any law would be bat 
dissipation, as, on the otbor hand, perpetual sameness would be Btag~ 
nation ; there is one grand institute by which the end is bound with 
the beginning — by which all differences should be held in harmony; — 
whilst all beyond its sphere onunot be otherwiso than discordant and 
worse than useless : that institute is the law of charity. 

But applying this doctrine practically, and testing the condact of 
mankind by its principle, what is the conclusion ? Do we see every 
man sitting under his own vino and fig-tree with none to moke him 
afraid ? Or do we find the world a church, v,-ith every man a priest, 
and every act and word of his lifo a sermon 9 Even amongst tboM 
who most loudly profess the namo of Christ, do wo find more who are 
ready to pray for fire from heaven to light on those who, though doing 
good works in his name ore not of their own party, than of those who 
are ready to exclaim with him. Let them alone — those who aro not 
against us are for ub ? 

The world has certainly made in some things great progress, but in 
others very Uttlo. In the things of time and space, things tbat affect 
onr bodily nature, much vantage has been gainod. All nations are 
brought much more convenient to each other in this respect than onr 
fathers could have imagined possible ; and clans are merged in nations, 
nations in still more imposing confederacies. The claymore and the 
dirk aro in general laid aside ; and men may go from one district of 
the same country to another, and from country to country, withont 
thinking it absolutely necoseary to moke their wills at Btarting. fiat 
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is it not a monstrous fact, that thero are mon still left who look npon 
a blow with a stick as nnscriptural — who recoil from the mere mention 
of a pistol or a dagger with shnddorings and exclamations — ^but who, 
with a cool smile of self-complacency, or an equally cool air of solem- 
nity, and with all the authority that a ministerial function can lend, 
will sentence in one fell swoop millions of their fellow-men to eternal 
torment, for not regarding some distinction which, so fiEur as practical 
truth is concerned, may be as trivial as that between two shades of the 
same colour ? Others, again, with the stroke of an anonymous and 
irresponsiblo pen, will, for similar reasons, wantonly assassinate an 
honest reputation, and send some tender soul to sorrow through the 
world, or carry its pang, for anything the assassin cares, into the life 
hereafter. And such is the way in which many infidels have been 
made. Or, is this not practical infidelity itself? 

Yet what is the simple origin of all this evil, but a blind, morbid, 
and selfish pride— charity's direct antidote — which, (instead of allow- 
ing the mind when passing judgment on others to suppose in every 
instance a change of cases,) looks for self-justification and glory in the 
imagined virtue of its own acquists ; which, in short, is disposed to 
persecute every principle that differs from it ; yet — strangely enou^ — 
to treat with jealousy and fear whatever seems to agree, or to make it, 
at best, submit to a degrading subserviency ? 

History and life abound with illustrations that are &miliar to all 
men. Not to go too far back into antiquity, let us glance at the spirit 
of the Tudor age. First, we find the Roman Catholic Church perse- 
eating the Lollards. Then we find the Protestant Church retaliating 
on the Catholics, and, subsequently, under the Stuarts, acting as 
omelly towards the Puritans. Next we find the Puritans, the '' Pil- 
grim Fathers,'* fleeing from persecution here, and the moment they 
have set up their standard in America, hanging the Quakers, man and 
woman alike, for dissenting a little further than themselves I 

In truth, the spirit of persecution — or, in other words, the natural 
spirit of arrogance and jealousy — ^is not the exclusive patent of any 
age, sect, or party. Wo have hoard, on the popular platform, an 
idolised philantliropist talk a full hour longer than he had any need, 
for the sake of keeping down another star of the evening, lest he 
should shine in the same sphere with equal brilliancy. And a second 
great philanthropist we have known to decline speaking at all, because, 
as he said, another person of the party ''carried the audience away 
with him so entirely.'* And has notliing of the same spirit ever found 
its way, even into the pulpit ? In short, who could not point to de- 
plorable instances of men in almost every station of life, decrying the 
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good that others in their own beet way were attemptisg to do. manly 
becaose thoy (the decliumers) could not hsiTe the exclusive arodit 
thereof themselves ? 

And yet, if men would bnt open their hearts and eyes, how easy to 
distingDiah between this spirit and that which ehal] finally inherit the 
earth ! For, the genuine life of Christianity staods contradistiiict &tim 
all others in one grand feature — viz., that, whilst without it any two 
men of the same trade may agree very well with a third who has m dif- 
ferent one, but would be giod to see each other in the gazette ; — whilst 
men in the professions observe the nicest rules of etiquette, bnt some- 
times try to ruin each other by le^-handed compliment ; — whilst the 
philanthropist and the preacher, or even whole secte and parties, in 
too many instances, instead of valuing the good that is done for its 
own or the Great Master's sake, like it all the bettor when it extends 
their own particular reputation ; — the true man, the man of earnest- 
ness and goilelessnosB, whatever his rank, position, or calling, always 
feels that thd glory of Christianity is distinguished from that of pride 
and covetousness in this — thai the ntore there are to tiiarg it, the more 
there is of it. 

How, thcQ, is the evil in question to be remedied — how the triumph 
over it to be secured ? Let every man be respected by every other 
" under his own vine and fig-tree." Lot religion be advocated, not in 
strife, but in life. Let not mere opinion be mistaken for faith ; but 
let those who think they havo a better idea to add to Qio general stock 
of human experience, add it, not by contention, bnt as something able 
to produce its own legitimate fruit, and to be propagated by shedding 
its own seed of active good. Let not any attack on fiUsehood bo anp- 
posed as of necessity sufficient for the establishment of trath ; for if 
we set one devil np to knock another down, there is sore to be one of 
them still remaining — perhaps both. But, leaving the dead to boiy 
the dead, let men who will be men live the life. Instead^f fighting on 
low, swampy ground the old-world battle of dogma and hypothesis ; 
let them work with higher aim and more nniversal purpose for that 
Church -and -State, one and the same, that comes down from Qod, 
having the four-square walls of justice and the twelve varied, but ever- 
open gates of mercy and liberty. Leave the idolatry of partial imu 
and oloyiei. Btrike a key-note on the divineet string of humanity's 
hopeful lyre, and whatever will not chord nith it leave oat of the con- 
cert. And let the music rise and roll from soul to soul, from sect to 
sect, from nation to nation, from world to world, until there be a Um- 
versal Brotherhood, as there is a Universal Fatherhood : for eraeh b 
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LOCAL AND NATIONAL PECCLIAfilTIES. 

(IMO.) 

Closbly ftkin to tho previous qaastion of religions difforenceB, is Uiat 
of local imA national pecnliaritieB. And, withont entering into bji 
inqnii; as to the tmiquitj or diversity of hnman origin, it will be suf- 
fieient for onr preHcul purpose to tuke men as thoy ore found, or as 
ijiey have been found in any given period with which we are fumjliar. 
Ve have, indeed, kaown a perBon of some note who thanked God for 
the worka of P^>^hlU'd on the Haman Ruco, " bocanae," added bo, 
" tbey set aside the right of man to enslave hia fellow'mon, by proving 
a origin of all nations." Dot, for onr part, wo have no 
sympathy with snch a contracted argument in favour of liberty ; since, 
e admitted, it wonld involve another &om which all benevo- 
lent minds moat recoil in disgnst and despair — viz., the right to cage 
«very bird, to overwork every boast, to oppress every being in the 
lawer creation, if possiblo, bocaDso it cannot bo proved to have a 
descent &om Adam I Tracing tho birth of all things to a higher Parent 
(ban Adam, even to God, wo obtain a nobler stand than this whero- 
from to contemplate the common good, and are at once assured that 
■ capability of enjoyment always implies if it docs not confer the right 
to it — provided, of course, that such enjoyment does not depend on 
tiie injury of others. 

Recognising, then, this broad and beneficent philosophy, how boan- 
. tifnl M well as useful, to tho eye of the mind, are all the great varieties 
1 creation, and especially those of tho human constitution, whereby 
—'Since no two individuals are proejeolj alike — each one is adapted to 
a particolar office in the nniversal economy, and becomes happy in 
jfroporlion to his fidelity to it. 

Yet. again, despite these many difieronces in particulars, how much 
d by groat nambors in common I There was more ration- 
ftUty than at first appears in the remark of the Negro, when looking at 
two of his compeers, that " Pompcy and Ciesar were berry much 
iJike — 'speciaily Pompey," What Sambo meant, no doabt, was, that 
^mpey had the greatest share of that which made the likeness and 
Cstingniahed tbum from others. And it is in a very Bimilar way thai 
B at large, however distinct from each other in general character, 
lwr«, H the constituenco of that very fact, much that is pocohar to 
' leniwlves, and in which, more or leas, every member sharos. Tho 
ma may bo said again of the different septs of one nation, and in 
•H ttM ntlu farther holds true with respect to each family. And at 
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this point we are brought to conaiiler and illiutrate the good wlilcl) 
&Dm sach distinctions and semblances, when rightlj regarded, ia 
deriTable. 

Whoever is acquainted with physical science, ia aware of course of the 
two grand laws of attraction and repalaion, or sympathy and antipathy, 
supposed to operate throaghout the physical nniTerse. He is well 
aware, too, that the relation of these forces, as indicated more intensely 
by the common magnet, may, by a certain procose affecting the polarity 
of the inatmrnent, bo reversed. And to this there ia a remarkable 
analogy in human character. In a barbarous state, nation knows only 
the law of repulsion towards nation, and obeys no other. The same is 
true of clan against clan ; it is almost equally so of individual against 
individual ; and the result ia mutual degeneracy not less than hosti- 
lity. At length, however, civilisation — any in its divinost form of 
Chriatianity — appears; and " reversing the poles" of the affections 
and the understanding — converting the sou! — the law of attraction, 
fraternity, amelioration, comes into play, till the whole is Qnited, 
renewed, advanced, and blest ; so that men, instead of thwarting and 
expelling each other from sphere to sphere, find that there is nothing 
by which they can more easily elevate tliemaelvea than by aiding others, 
and that through those very pecuharitiea of endowment which pre- 
viously mado them quarrel. 

Our own nation — with the exception of America perhapa the most he- 
terogeneous and composite on earth^-afTorda a thoasand corroborations 
of this opinion. On various parts of theae islands there remain, even 
yet, distinctions which those who have not investigBtcd the enbjeet 
could hardly credit. It is true that, influenced by the amalgamating 
and progressive spirit of tho age, they are becoming more and more 
blended and harmonised year by year. Still, perceptible in some 
degree Irom each other, are the descendants of two or three aboriginal 
races, besides the Romans, Basons, Danes, and Norman-FVeneh, with 
all in addition that commerce, learning, hospitality, and adventure, 
have brought from every part of tho world in the last thousand years. 

There is one little line of country, not more than two miles wide. 
Unking the far inliind coantiea of Nottingham and Derby — we mean 
the valley of the Erewash, and cspeoially that portion of it between 
Codnor and Ilkeston — where there did, and still may exist, with marked 
pectUiarity, a uamber of people having rather abruptly -terminated 
noses; thick, open lips; freckled skin, hjibt grey eyes, and sandy hair. 
They are tho best excavators and well sinkers in that part of the king- 
dom. What is more evident, however, than all their other pecoliari- 
tiea, ia a dialect quite distinct from any that prevails among the pallia 
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eithoT side of them ; and thoso again reUia dialects vory difiereut, 
eacli Erom the other. Thnt on tho Nottinghanishira side is Saxon, 
■l^htly leaveiied with Norman. That in tho Pook of Oerbyahire has a 
greater mingliiig of ancient British and Koman. It may be obeerved 
tiiat difference of oocnpation would in part e.iplain theae social pheno- 
the Brewaah vaOey being a continaed atrip of rich iranetone 
•nd coal. The Nottinghamshire side has been more noted for tillage 
mod warren ; wliUat tho Peak is a wild and broken region of heather 
and pasture, limo6toDe rocks and leud-miues. But these facta would 
Bot of themselves account fur the difference in dialect. May they not 
zftther be regarded as having boon partial iudacemcnta, in tho first 
iDstance, for the settlement in thoee localities of various races, severally 
adapted to them by virtue of their different descent and previous habita, 
yet, at length, so harmoniously fused as to be already growing undie- 
teigaisfaable, save in faint^ist outline ? And if those observations 
are valid in reference to parts bo far inland ; with how much mora 
fbrc« they a{)ply to maritime districts need hardly be demonstrated 
to the sons of the Tees, the Wear, and the Tyne, where every valley 
and inlet has its own pe en liar people, differing at once &om the rest 
in cast of figure, fuatures, and language — in the latter most strangely. 
Beyond doubt there is a much greater interfusion of Scandinavian 
blood along tho whole of that const than history — at all ovouta the 
liiatary of England — would indicate. The histories of Benmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, throw more light on the subject, and show bow 
moob of our maritime enterprise may be owing to the transmitted 
spirit of those old sea-kings ; as are our domestic industry and steod- 
fiutncs* to tho SaxoD influi ; and our celoaial extension to a union of 
tiieee with Celtic and Norman fervour and restlossnesa. Thu proba- 
bility is that we may have more, too, of the old Roman clement 
among ns than wo are aware of; and there ore some who think they 
recognise it in our learning, love of untbority, and general polity. 
That Alfred the Great must himself have had aa eye to the value of 
tach interfusions is clear. A worse state of anarchy than that with 
whieb, on his restoration, he found this kingdom cursed, it would be 
difficult perhaps to imagine. The Danes, from being tcmporar}- rulcra, 
hai] dvgenerated again into robbera ; life and property were everywhere 
aUke Buaafe. A monarch loss wise and brave would have retaliated on 
the plntea with fearfdl vengeance. There were three waya in which 
be hod now the power h> deal with them — expulsion, enslavement, or 
■langbter. But aeoing their wondrous nautical skill and courage, he 
resolved on a fourth — tliat of allowing them to dwell etiU on bia coasts, 
npon the simple condition that Ihoj shonld obey and eqjoy his laws. 
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To luB clemency (tad foreaight on Uiat Oceanian the maritimo power of 
Britain to thia lato day is mainly owinR. 

That snch varions materials enter in their several degrees, soino 
greater, others lesa, into our national character, is sufBoiently obvioae. 
And whan we reflect how antagonistic they once were in their opera- 
tion ; how prolific of rapine, hatred and revenge ; but how oondnci»6 
they now become — in proportion as we find them blending and faarmo- 
niaing — to tho general welfare ; they give na assurance, by the compan- 
ion, of a bettor time, not very far advanced perhaps, but evidently 
begun ; and there comes to tho fevered brow and open lips of a long 
Agitated and fretM hnmanity, breath after breath of "the world's uew 
spring,"— at last to bind together the most distant nationa, as already 
it has done tho most antagonistic septs of the same. 



THE MISSION OF THE PRESS. 

(ISSO.) 
EvBBT age has its own spirit, miasion, and voice. The pnlsationa 
the public heart may sometimes grow feeble, bnt they can never en- 
tirely cease till the death of Time. However, occasionally, tbo soni of 
society may lack noble asplrationa, it con nover be utterly devoid of 
emotions. Sometimes it has both in corresponding vigour ; and feeliog 
tile development or beqaest of theaa to be its legitimate fonction, it 
Bmzea upon such means aa are placed at its service, and carces, or 
painta, or printa its idea on tho eternal record. Thus one age gives 
expression to its impnlses, tastes, and hopes, in sculpture ; another in 
uchitectnre ; another in poetry, or oratory, and so forth. We are 
not now treating of savage life, — in which, not the less, an analogy 
might be perceived in tho various modes of hunting and warfare, — bat 
of those efforts of Civilization that stamp man as a progressive and 
immortal being, despite all tho agencies that would crush and mcrgo 
him in the dust, from which he was formed ere God breathed the 
breath of life into him and made him a uviKa soul. 

The voice with which our own age seeks to express itself, it bai 
been said, is jodbnausu. Every man who has tho power is now as 
macb a writer as in the age of feudahsm ho would have been a wajrior, 
or in that of puritonism a preacher. A few years back an idea pre- 
vailed that we were all going to ho lecturers. Tho debating society, 
the mechanics' institution, or the political platform, furnished an arena 
is which a nuui might readily discover hia/orU as on orator. QccaaioBi. 
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ffieionlly popnlar, on wliiuli every porBon might find b. hearing, were 
kntiug ; and lectnrcTS eprang up in every locality hb fast &b 
mushrooms in a misty morning. Thus as tho excitement of question 
ftfter qaestion rapidly anbsided, it loft a oamerouB profesaiou compara- 
tivoly " without practice." The walla of our largo towns ezhit)it«il a 
distracting variety of calls from parties wishing to be heard on every 
poBsible topic ; and of these a few can still, in BOtae casee, draw masscB 
of listeners ; but }iomfm is told by the fact that some inetitaUons dare 
not engage any loctnrer on any subject whatever — the people having 
become so Ealiatod with respectable mediocrity that they wilt scarcely 
muster even at the call of excellence. The Mechanics' Institation of 
Nottingham once engaged quo gentleman from ManchcBter, at great 
expense, on some theme the committee thought would be snre to Uikf, 
and afior shakiug the town with a storm of anno nn cements, thcj had, 
all capable of holdisg two or three thooHnnd, an aadience of 
n! In a similar manner ProfeBgor Nichol, one of tho most 
popular writers on Astronomy, was engaged to lecture at the Sunder- 
land Athoownm ; and his audiences during throe evenings varied from 
wix to ihirtij '. Tho probabihty, however, is, that had Professor Nichol 
sent tho same lectorea to tho local newspapers, they would have been 
cead by hundreds of families with delight. And this consideration 
brings us back to the main question, Tho greater value of time; a 
growing love of domestic re&ncmoot and rocroation, owing to a higher 
Rppruciation of woman and of tho importance to children of good ex- 
ftmples at the fire-side ; to which may be added more peaceful habits 
in general, with a consequent or rather contingent increase of honse- 
liold comforts, and many kindred influences of which we cannot here 
take note ; all tend to make knowledge the more welcome when it goes 
to where the heart Is, in tho bomb ciucle. And thus it is that the 
fresa has become pre-eminently the organ of principle and opinion in 
flogliBb society, — a character in which it naturally suporsodes, to a 
(mat extent, many other ministrations that have, in their turn, been 
jDf great efficiency, and that still, in some cases, may retain much good 
•nd seeondaiy nse. 

Of tho various orders of popular Journalism there are three between 
trhich a marked distinction may bo observed. First, there is the ora- 
cular or apostolic, which assumes to teach, to regenerate, and to form 
{ipinion and feehng anew. Huxt to this in moral rank is the repre- 
—Ihat in which the claims and objects of various classes, 
Mta, parties, and coteries, or questions, are specially pleaded. The 
loweat, which one trusts is wearing out, is the mercenary, mahgnanti 
bg, demoralising order — that which soothes, fosters, or iul 
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according to circnmstancee, every vicions principle or pr^ndiee tha 
first would aim at rooting out. There might, perhaps, be no impro- 
priety in clftsaifying a fourth, — that which takes a more guiding or 
corrective tone, — only that the two first lay severally aome claim to thin 
office. And all Uieao various agoncice, taken together, pre^nt b 
phenomenon to the philanthropic mind sucli as the world, hav- 
ing nerertofore witneassed, has no niiea for estimating, — a problem 
which Philosophy ehriiiltB from or handles with hesitatioD, and which 
Faitb solves only on the simplo principle of a final triumph of love 
and truth over all things. 

A few years since we were passing, in London, an evening witli 
three gentlemen, each widely distinguished for the amount of his in- 
formation and power of bringing it to boar pi-actically on the wants of 
society, when the influence of the Press become the topic of conversa- 
Uon. Imagine the effect upon the rest of the party, — one, tho editor 
of a leading daily paper, one a writer in the " Weatminater Review," 
and the third the writer of this chapter,^when ttie fonrtb, a person 
perhaps then surpassing ns all in the extent and wealth of his general 
information, and almost unrivalled in his reputation for statistical 
facilities, declared it to be demonstrable that tho Press — in the seniaa ■ 
of which three of ns wore thus engaged — had been, and still vaa, fl^| 
thg maiii, an evil to mankind 1 We have not space here, even hoj "1^1 
the power, to present the whole of his argument. Gut it touched osV 
the ground that printmg had a tendency, by too much assimilating 
man to man, to destroy his iadividuality and thereby his proper dignity 
of soul ; — that, by taking away many motives for meditation, it robbed 
him of that faculty of insight which would, by continued exercise, 
acquaint him better with the laws of his own being and with those of 
the universe so deeply reflected in him ; — and afforded him bat Buper- 
ficial and inconvertible, if not absolutely fallacious knowledge, in lien 
of that interpenetration with which God at first endowed him, and 
which, were it not kept dark by immorality, woold give him, instead 
of the Press, a power of conscionsness and communion almost equal 
to that of clairvoyance ; — a recurrence to which pure and bright state 
the great muitipUcation of idle theories and hypotheses caused by the 
Press did much in preventing. These features of the argument we 
ofier briefly, just to indicate its general lenor — the whole being in- 
tended to show that there is only one true light given to every man, 
and that the Press is not that light. And we must confess that such 
reasoning, by such a mind, added to the statement of its being a well 
ascertained fact, (however difficult to receive,) that, of all the books, 
papers and advertisementa printed, a grraihj prfpondi-raling numWhiA 
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■» poritiTe tendency to obecare and degrade tbo highest facnltiea iu 
Bum, and plmige him still deeper in the dorknesa miBtakoa for light 
1 impreBsion upon us by no means cheering, when we uoa- 
eidered how rapidly the influence of the Press must still be extending in 
arery part of the world. Had the assertion come from an idle dreiunor, 
or bigot, the effect would have beoQ for otherwise. 

The firm faith in triompbant goodness, however, on the part of a 
highly-intelligent and soand-heartod lady, (nearly related to one of our 
most distinguished judgue,) to whom we afterwards told the story 
in Ireland, gave tho whole sulgoct a very different aspect; and wo 
win illuBtrate it as nearly as we can in her own words, — [premising 
that, at tho time, slavery had not been abolished in the United States, 
nor the stamp taken off British newspapers.] She said, — "Tho Press, 
as the great voice of humanity, can only ntter what humanity feels and 
thinks for the time. So long, therefore, as humanity is imperfect, its 
Totce mast bo imperfect too ; and yon cannot bring any argument 
against that voice which might not as properly be urged against any 
other of its faculties. ' Evil communications corrupt good manners.' 
£nt in proportion as any individual improves in heart and life, ho im- 
proves in conversation also. I have therefore no more right to look 
upon the Press as irremediably degraded and degrading than I have to 
take the same view of humanity itself and all that concerns it. WrrH 

, REDEMPTION OF HuUAtaXY, I LOOE FOB THE aBADUAi, 

BEDKKPTioN OF THE pKESB TOO ; but as We havo no reason to believe 
that man in slavery presents ns witli an adequate idea of what be 
could EwcompLsh in liberty, so we must regard the Press." We pointed 
to America. " No," said she, " the spirit that there keeps its hun- 
dreds of thonsands of men and women in bondage, is a horrible dea- 
1 that vitiates the whole tone of society; and the Press, as its 
organ, is morally, if not legally, in corresponding slavery. Bnt when 
Christiauity shall have done its perfect work, the whole Press will be 
jeoaverted as well as the whole heart and intclleet of man ; and when 
I of tiod becomes tho voice of the people also, — which no 
e existing can for ever prevent,- — the Press as well as 
joe afaall ntter it thronghout the earth." 

■ a beautiful thought, and wo believe there is truth in it as wdl 
i< beau^, — opening to the mental eye one of the richest moral land- 
icapee it is possible to contemplate. And one fact is highly significant, 
m^y — that the increasing power of the Press does nut seem at all 
iiohaTe lesaened, bo far, the general attendance on Public Worship. 
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BLONDINISM. 

(AddrosBsd to tbo Editor of k UiiUanil Psp«r.) 
Sib, — Tha Iat« terrible accident at Aston Purk, tho abook it gare (o 
public feeling, and tho Qneon's letter upon it, etiil occupy altentim 
and excite disciisBion ; but the eii^itemeut, I imagine, does not spring 
BO much from sjinpathy with the fate of tbe poor victim, aa from the 
conBiderations it lias awakened relative to tho propriety or impropriety 
of each exhibitions in genera! ; and this leads ma to request yon to give 
the following remorkB a place in your columns, even thongh thoy may 
sot exactly coincide with your own. 

The principal objections to these exhibitions as ordinarily stated are, 
that they are for the most part accompanied by eipoenres of the hnman 
shape not conducive to morality; by equal exposures to danger Lttle 
better than attempted suicide ; and that they administer to a morbid 
appetite for adventure in a degree that may be regarded as very irra- 
tional if not very criminal. This qncation, howcvor, like all questions, 
bae tvo aides ; and it may be as well, perhaps, not altogether to ignore 
the ouo while considering the other. 

There can bo no doubt of its being right tfl hold sacred tho image 
of its Maker impersonated in the human form. That ail creation should 
have been ransacked for its essences and its elements, ontil wo find in 
it a wonderful and beautiful n-sumf of tho whole physical world, entitlei 
it, independently of other reasons, to this core. The rocks represented 
in its bones, the soil in its flesh, the lakos and rivers in its great vee- 
eels and veins, vegetation in its hair, the star-light in its eyos, and tho 
bloom of tbo flower in its checks— not to mention the great length of 
time employed to ripen the whole into matority and harmony with a 
fltill higher nature — all proclaim one truth, to which its mechanism 
and geometrical froportions boar kiudrod witness. Ita two hundred 
and thirty bones, or thereabouts, involving every possible curve and 
line of art ; the hinge-joint, swivel-joint, fulcrum, lever, stay, and e\orj 
other principle employed in tho most complicated machine that could 
bo imagined, and oU silently aocoaiplisbed without the agoucy of ham- 
mer, chisel, or file ; tho grand telegraphic arrangement of tbo nerves, 
keeping the whole system in harmonious connection with the bmn ; 
tho ropes, pulleys, cushions, hooks, loops, elastic bands, and all other 
apparatus needful for working and regolating the action of the skelelan, 
with such flexibility and ease that ono man has been known to stand 
erect, with another upon him, also erect, and two boys sunnounti]i|{ 
the shoulders of the second — the lowest ono, immediately k 
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patting hla body by turns into tho ebitpo of every lottor of tho alpha- 
bet, ^-all bespoak SQch exact Gconomy and dcBign oB it cannot bat be 
criminal to disturb and risk for the gratification of any wanton fecUng 
whatever. 

But here there arises another and vory important, because very 
practical, question — namely, as to what mankind wonid ever know of 
■ome of these wondroas powers and saeceptibihties, were the athietea 
Kid acrobats, the eijaestrians and rope-dancers of every grade, to lay 
by their vocations, nnd loave the world to learn no more than it conid 
from good, easy, stay-at-home sort of people, who tmderstand about 
M mnch of some of their own bodily functions and capabilities as they 
do of what is going on in the planet Jtipitor or its satellites. There 
ean bo no doubt that it is very silly, and much worse than silly, to 
walking at an eicessivo elevation on a rotten rope ; that it sbonld 
ever have been done on a cord not too well tested to leave the accident 
possible most argne, of courso, the most absnrd and culpablo negli- 
gence ; and that it should have occurred to a woman in the peculiar 
condition of Madame Geneieve, is as shocking as it was indehcate. 
, on the other hand, it is doubtful, wore the regulation of all bodily 
exercises to bo loft to people of an opposito class, whother a knowledge 
of our physical powers might not docroaso until carrying each other 
by turns in sodan-chfurs would be one of the noblest achievements of 
deiterity and locomotion. 

By all moans let us guard as a sacred giA our wondrous 'bodios and 
still more wondrous lives, not only our own but those of less heedful 
fellow croatnros. Who has not sympathy with tho little child that one 
day, after playing in the ennahlno, ran into tho house exclaimmg, 
** What a funny thing it is to bo altve I " Few of us, I suspect, could 
give more significant eiprossion to tho consciousness with which we 
are sometimes startled, of the mystery of our own being and its equally 
mysterious relations. We ought indeed to be careful in tho preserva- 
tion of what we could not have created, and have no right wantonly to 
destroy. But let as never forget that athletic and gymnastic games 
are among the very institutes of humanity, and must havo been or- 
dained from the first lor some great and useful ond. The monuments 
of the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Chinese, and every other people 
'Sot absolutely barbarous or ofieto, bear testimony to their univeraahty. 
To the pure in heart there is no indelicacy in jnst so much freedom of 
tii0 persou from encumbrance as is needful for their due exercise. In 
any ordinary cshibition of acrobatic or gymnaatiu skill, there is less 
lisk of life to a person properly trained than there is in hunting and 
Other sports in which even royalty itself not unfroquently indulges, — 
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certainly not near so much as there is in takmg a few glasses extn at 
I tlioner, and then riding home along a dark road on a gpirited horse ; 
even in wearing crinoline near a drawing-room fire. While aa to 
I the othOT qQCBtion — the effect on the popnlar mind — withont going to 
I the extent of talking ahout "muBcnlBr chrietianity," I cannot bat 
I regard as- natural, reasonahle, and right, whatever tends to keep man 
I alive to tho many capabilities of that wonderfully and beaatifally or- 
I gnnised body with which bia immortal soul has for tomporary purposes 
] been invested. 

All things then considered, we ought not to bo displeased with the 
Jiorough ventilaUon of tins question likely to result from the late de- 
plorable accident to the " Female Blondin ; " I hope that Her Uajesty's 
letter to the Mayor of Birnungham may have in futnre some effect in 
restrainiBg oil superfluous risk, and confinmg such exhibitions within 
reasonable and moral limits ; and I trust that the public at large, whfle 
content to see. will be more careful than "the Foresters" of Aston 
I Qot to abuse, the right to witness bfeomiiiff feats of agility on the port 
I of those who are in a fitting coi^dition for their legitimate perfon 
Windermere, Auc/wa llth, 1868. 



-eonld be no donbt that the \rholo region around thorn was once one 
grand forest, extonding from tho Trent to tbo eea — overscattered with 
onks like thoEo which could still be seen is the neighbourhood of 
Birklnnd and Bilhngh, — and which corresponded with the mind of the 
people of those times. At that early period the mind of hmnnnity like 
the faoe of tho land, was one vast wildemesB, and tiie wolf and boar 
which roamed throngh the forests were but types of the barborouB 
character of the people. For if they wonld look round attentively 
npon creation, and back through history, they would find— whatever 
country or age they glanced at— that there was always a striking cor- 
respondence between the character of the natural scenery of the land, 
its prodnots, and tho state of the popular mind. The condition of 
this, as of every other district of England, became less wild in propor- 
tion 03 the mind of the people became cultivated ; as civilization 
advanced, the savage animals which formerly abounded began to dis- 
appear, and it was now many ages since the last wolves were hunted 
in this neighbourhood. There was formerly in the neighbourhood of 
Castleton, a family of the name of Wolfhunt, who held a portion of 
land npon condition of their hunting the wolves in that part of the 
country. He (Dr. Hall) did not know whether that avocation eitonded 
to Sherwood Foreet — possibly it did — as no doubt wolves woold be 
very abundant there, in coneeq^uouco of the number of deer and othor 
wild animals on which they fed. All these phases of history, of man, 
and of natnre, by degrees passed away like the former, and there came 
another period when the blood-hoond was extensively kept by the 
people, and seemed to typify the character of their mind. During the 
bloody wars between the Houses of York and Lancaster, there was so 
mooh of this spirit manifested that almost evory person of pretension 
kept a leash of blood-bounds. This time also passed away, the mind 
of the people underwent a further change, and the character of the 
eonntry again changed with it. The laud became cultivated and 
cleared of forests, with the exception of comparatively small patches 
of woodland here and there — remnants like that in which they wore 
then asBombled. The people became more civilized and more social ; 
And villages, formerly clastering round the noble's castle for security, 
or the wood-keeper's cottage for companionship, (&om which latter 
circnmstoncc, by the way, arose the name of Woodhonse, so common 
to hamlets iu this district,) towns and villages expanded and smiled. 
Other times followed — the wild deer which formerly ranged the broad 
(breste of Britain, become fewer and fewer in proportion as the land 
became more and more cultivated, until they were almost nnknown in 
the kingdom, except in some of the more remote gleoft of Scotland, or 



whereUieybad tobeimptu-kod toproventUieiriitterextiaetun). Andtb* 
deer had yet ilx correBpoudcnro ia the mmd of tnoo. It wiis Ibe oatnrc 
of Enf^Ushmen to lovo that which was exciting ; and hence tbo pctseion 
for the chase, which was formerly bo remarkable a feature of the 
national character. Bat even this, too, appeared to be dying away. 
No mau loved old parks and old forests more than he (the speaker); 
yet he could not abut hia eyes to the fact that people were now enclos- 
ing citenBive deer preserves on every side ; bo that they were bocomiug 
I divided into fields, Emd applied to pnrposee of Etgricaltore, in confonnity 
with the change which was going on in the mind of the ago. And thid 
nme principle ho would venture to affirm would be found to bold true 
in ovory case. Many persona tboo present would remember a time 
when there was scarcely a town or village that was not overran with 
bull dogs ; but now they might travel from one end of the conntry 
tho other and would rarely meet with a thorongh-bred ball dog. 
why ? Because the bull dog bad disappeared from the toinds of 
people, — becaose pursoite of a more elevating, intolU-ctnal and txtfiniiig 
description bad taken the place, to a great extent, of the savage s{iorta 
in which oar forefathers delighted. It was tho tendency of everything 
they saw to imprint itself upon and imbno tho mind : no man conld 
look with admiration npen a brutal spectacle without being la some 
extent thereby brutalised; or, on the other hand, could gaze upon a 
scene so rich and puro and elevating as tbo present, without being 
raised and refined by it, and without having, so to speak, its natural 
beauty assimilated with his very being. Therefore it was to him a 
matter of sincere gratification that he was able in that rural scene — 
with its shady arbours, its stately trees, its green meadows and bright 
waters, lying like spots of blue eky below — to see so large an assembly 
gathered together for tho noblo purpose of aiding in an effort for the 
promotion of education and the difihsion of knowledge. And to tboso 
who were earnestly disposed to learn, he would say that there was not 
a single object in nature which might not be their teacher. For him- 
self be believed he was thoroughly English in his prejudices and sym- 
pathies, though he hoped bo was not the less a cosmopolitan for that. 
He loved his country, and her inslitutions, and their origin ; but that 
did not prevent him from likewise loving all mankind. And be ooold 
not help noticing here the romarkable fact that King Alfred — "that 
grand old monarch I — that oak o'er all the trees I— that Alp among 
the far hills of history 1 " — one of the greatest men, not merely who ever 
occupied a throne, but who ever lived in England, becanse one of the 
best, — for truest goodness was truest greatness, — when be, a thonsuid 
years ago, revised the laws for the gDvomment of the land) he b^^ 
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by reciting the Ten Commandments, adding, ** if these laws be well 
kept there be little need of any other.** And as the Ten Command- 
ments were the basis of all good legislation, so the Christian law of 
«< doing to others as we wonld that they shonld do nnto ns** was the 
foimdation of all real happiness. Not less remarkable was the com- 
mencement of Alfred*s will than the commencement of his code : for in 
it were these remarkable words : — ** It is fit the people of England 
should be as free as their thoughts ; " and, surely, people who could 
recognise the Ten Commandments as the foundation of their laws, as 
was the case when Alfred had reduced the nation to order, were worthy 
of being free, and powerful as free ! Long, long, might the British 
mind be symbolised by the British oak ! Its roots striking deeply, as 
they did, into the past — ^its trunk, no hollow sham, but sound to the 
core, rising vigorously and nobly through the present — ^and its branches, 
eiren to the tiniest twig, enjoying a bright, fresh, free, and limitless 
beaTen to expand in, through glorious ages yet to be I Dr. Hall then 
proceeded to dwell at considerable length upon the great facilities 
afforded in the present day for all those who were anxious to elevate 
themselves, morally and intellectually — graphically relating, for the 
encouragement of the younger portion of his hearers, some interesting 
particulars of his own early efforts. But in conclusion he observed, 
that, although since then he had been privileged to commune with 
many of the best and greatest minds of the age, all the advantages he 
had derived from man or frt)m books were not to be compared with 
those which he had derived frt)m the teachings of Nature — ^that book 
of Nature, which was open to them all ; and he could bear a warm 
testimony to the truth of Wordsworth*s beautiful lines — ^that 

Nature uever did betray 
The heart that loved her. *TiB her priTilege 
Through all the years of this our life to lead 
From joy to joy. For she can bo inform 
The mind that is within as — bo impreBS 
With quietness and beanty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts — that neither evil tongneB, 
Bash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life. 
Shall e'er prevail against ns, or distorb 
Oar oheerfdl faith, that all that we behold 
Ib ftill of blessings t 

He hoped they would always be faithful to those beautiful principles 
i^iieh bad their foundation in simple Christianity, in Nature, in love 
to Ood who gave ns all things, and in the love of our neighbours as 
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oarBeWaa, nnd that tliair minds would not Itoger beliind the [^ 
electric telegraph oad the eleutric light t 



SPOKEN AT A LITERART MEEUNG 

AMONQ THE LAKES. 

When Napoleon I. was at the head of his army in Egypt, he pointA 
towards the Pyramids and aaid, "Forty ceatorieB look down npon 
as I " Bat more than forty centuries are looking domi on this spot 
to-night, from the how3 and fells and mo nntain -peaks around us, 
which no man reared — and from the heaveus above with their smiling 
intelligences — on an assemhly gathered, not for war and devastation, 
but for sowing the seeds of mental improvement, and for cherishing 
Bentimenta of reverence and hope, and feelings of peace and good will 
towards one another, and towards all mankind I And very pleasant it 
is, while old Time is looking back to see what his long progeny of 
years has accomplished, to trace their track over the country, and to 
read history in its landscapes- Tbo lakes and rivers, with the ragged 
lands on their sborea, where the aboriginal Britons fished and hunted, 
and sometimes fought, for a aranty living ; — the upland level, near 
Keswick, where still linger their grand old dmidical monamenU ; — 
that gap in the hills near Grasmere, where beneath his rnde coim rest 
the ashes of BunmoiJ, the last of their patriot kings in this rc^on ; 
and Helvellyn, QIaramara, and Blencathra, mountains whose namea 
may be said still to echo the ancient language : those are all witbio 
our reach by a short walk or ride. Then, there is the lofty Roman 
rood Balled High-street, over which in turn marched the prond c«horte 
of the CtesaiB ; — the winding lanes and upland tracks on which onr 
more homely Saxon ancestors drove their herds and flocks and pack- 
horae trains ; with Morecamhe-bay in the distance, where sometiniBa 
landed the marauding Danes. Memorials too of Anglo-Norman times 
abound, in the scattering of old charchos and the relics of old feudal 
castles; — while the borough of Kendal, with its semi -manufac taring 
population, dates from days when industry and trade began to assort 
their rising importance in onr land 1 But we now come, as regardu 
time, to the commencement of that lovo of the pictnresque and the 
poetical which touchHd the hearts of men, and began to draw them 
hither, until mansions and villas, and rural retreats of all sorts, gluain 
oat or nestle down on every hand, — where bards of great power aai 
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renown haTe dwelt and written, — and to which some of onr most dis- 
imgoished guests of this evening come for their periodical rest and 
restoration; while places for Christian worship heantifhllj dot the 
seene. How glorions it is on a sweet summer day, to stand on some 
bold headland and gaze on all these touches of human life and history, 
as Nature developes her beauty and grandeur to the eye ; and then 
turn, last of all, to this useful though unpretending institution, on the 
table of which is monthly, weekly, and daily poured the literary intelli- 
gence of the world, in a manner that, but a few short years ago, kings 
and sages might have envied, yet of which now the humblest peasant 
or mechanic amongst us may avail himself at a cost which even 
he, from its smallness, need scarcely feel ; — an institution which 
gradually extending its benefits to all the country adjacent, will aid in 
harmonising the minds and tastes of the people with the rich scenery 
around them, and with that still higher tone of Christian Truth, without 
which bXL life is but discord, but with which all existence is a beauty 
and a blessing evermore ! For — 

Mankind are not all hnmbngs 1 

We each one know a few — » 

The candid and the generous. 

The noble and the tme. 
Who meannese scorn — who learn what's right. 

To do it, day by day, 
Begardless of whatever a world 

Of enyioos tongoes may say. 

Mankind are not all Saddacees, 

Who look npon the soul 
As bat a candle dim, to light 

The body to its goal, 
Then oat be blown when that is done, 

No more to be re-lighted, 
As thoagh the noblest work of all 

Were made bat to be blighted. 

Nor are mankind all Pharisees : 

For some, with homely air, 
LoTe stiU their God, their neighboors* good, 

Their daty, and their prayer ; 
And that withoat a trompeter. 

Their righteoasness to blow ; 
Or any hidden telegraph. 

More sore for lacking show. 

No doabt, there are some sycophants. 
And slanderers, knaves, and qoacks, 

Looking men blandly in the &ce. 
Then stabbing at their backs : 
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Haj, Bome who say Uie; difoord lia[i?, 

And tbxin oU open strife, 
Woold mitdl; take yaai aharaotei 

And jnnr tdij bread of Ufa. 
Bat Uiia U not the case irith aU : 

In eitTj rank and station 
There's thti in man; a panting soul 

That neeka emancipation 
From all that's giovelliug. and Tile, 

And false, the heart irithin. 
Feeling that etecj true reform 

Mnst in that heart t>egin. 
Tes, brothers I there's a seed on earth, 

If only rightl; deem'd of. 
Wilt yiald more gldriooa hanests jet 

Than men haTe eiet dream'd of; — 
For Obriat ia troe ; and tmth is life. 

And lib is light, and beaatj. 
And endless Joy, to those who loTe 

Above all fears, their daty t 
Then let that seed among ni grow, 

Cncheck'd by vicions leavon, 
Until we nutliiiig team below 

That is not learnt for HeaTen ; — 
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neooflly strike np to ring it a welcome. As many minstrels will go 
forth, beneath the clonds or the stars, ''from village to hamlet, and 
from hamlet to lonely farm,*' to sing its glad return ; and millions of 
hearts, old and young, rich and poor, grave and gay, will rejoice in the 
general joy. From the Queen on her throne to the poorest wanderer 
on the hearth of the lowest lodging-house, will Christmas receive such 
welcome as each and all can give. In the mansion of the patrician 
** the jfomily will be at home." In the merchant's suburban villa and 
the tradesman's town-house, the young people from school will be '' at 
home" too. In the old farm-house the whole circle will be supremely 
blest — the ''servant, sire, and all," being there pretty much "all one'^ 
at Christmas time. Social meetings of every pleasant kind will occupy 
the hopes and energies of our mechanics and artizans ; while in the 
remotest and homeliest cottages of the labouring poor, neighbour will 
neighbour meet, to talk kindly of the absent, and to enhance the pre- 
sent feast. At any rate, should we perchance have one unlucky reader 
who doubts the truth of this picture, let him in the name of goodness 
and mercy at once set about doing all he can to make it true ; and we 
will answer for it that, long before the end of the week, he will have 
realised a greater luxury than he ever before enjoyed. 

Forlorn indeed must be the heart to which Christmas bringeth not 
some joy, or hope, or fond recollection at least. Great changes, it is 
true, have come o'er the manner of keeping it since the days of our 
ancestors. Railways, penny postage, and the telegraph, have now 
made one vast town of the whole kingdom. But it requires no great 
stretch of memory to link us with the days of the old stage-coaches, of 
which the Derby and Manchester Mail, winding through the valleys of 
the Peak under the guidance of our picturesque friend Burdett, was 
one of the last, and ought, when he had done driving it, to have been 
sent, with his portrait taken in fiill dress, to the British Museum. In 
those days, how remote from each other seemed the towns that are 
now brought within an hour's reach 1 And what fiEicilities for keeping 
Christmas have been afforded by the change t In a dear old country 
house where was passed a portion of our childhood, what an event was 
the arrival of one solitary visiting relative from a distance 1 What a 
cost, if not a loss, of time on the way t What an amount of package, 
and difficulty of porterage to the town through which the coach went, 
when said relative departed 1 What a writing of letters to be conveyed 
by that friendly hand, because of the heavy postage-tax 1 And how 
fern the chances of seeing that kindly face again for many years 1 
fi^ those old times had many pleasures peculiarly their own; and 
sneh visits, few and far between, had an intensity of afiection and 

A A 
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doliglit in them we would not forgot for all the joys that modem im- 
provoments cimld sulistitnte. Yet, for these modern itaprovomonta 
let as be thaniful too. There atil! stands that old house by the side 
of the rural lano. The same trees are keeping guard around it, little 
HCftthed by age ; and the green holly-tree still keepa sentry at the 
garden comer. The Rama stream ia winding and s hinin g along the 
bottom of the meadow where we played. The same village fipire ia 
glinting np in the distance, and pealing forth the Aome sweet holiday 
tones. The same blue hills are circling all. In that old honse etilt 
dwell Bomo of the dear, good soiila, companions of our youth : and 
though time has gcatterad its frost on their heads, and the gleam of 
their smile Bteals upon us through wrinkles, yet happy yonng hearts 
are springing up and renewing past joys aroniid them ; and we have 
only to drop them a penny letter, by to-night's post, to say wo shall 
bo there to-morrow cTening ; and in one short hour from quitting the 
scene of oar ordinary duties, the train will leave ns at the new station, 
near the anld-lang-syae toll-bar, by the turn of the lano ; and in five 
minutes more the omnibus will set ns down among a troop of joyoas 
friends, gathered from every region, in that " old house at home ! " 
,, oh, if the little cheerful picture wo have drown should catch 
J of the bereaved, the widowed, the outcast, and the forgotten, 
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Yorsal good will. If the innkeeper dispenses his beef and ale as of 
yore, let not the teetotaller be chary of tea and toast. If the healthy 
iaenlties of those who have such be brought into genial play, let not 
the blind, the deaf, the dumb, and the crippled, — or the various in- 
mates of onr onion workhoases, — ^bo nnremembered in their capability 
to eijoy. In short, let peace, hope and charity, cheerfulness and 
thanksgiring, reign in every heart ; and let our readers be assured 
how cordially we wish them — one and all — ''A Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year ! '* 



NEW YEARNS EVE. 

A BEVEBIE. 

Wb are not disposed to speak lightly of an old friend on his departure, 
because a new one happens to be approaching ; nor value we less the 
past because our hope in the future is strong. There is a beautiful law 
of the affections by which those we have once loved keep always lovely 
— the bloom of youth remaining to the soul, undimmed by the gloom 
of age, though wrinkles mark the brow. The object we admire, once 
daguerreotyped on the heart, is a living picture to the last, which no 
vicissitude can obliterate. And thus it is with the Departing Year. 
Though his teeth are but shattered icicles, and snow is on his head, — 
though his limbs are paralysed, his eyes have lost their lustre, his 
beard be hoary, and his breath be cold, — we know him to be the same 
who came bounding, in the spring-time of his childhood, over flowers 
and verdure — ^who, in the warm summer of his prime, gaily laughed 
and sang to the ripening sun — and who brought, with sober step, the 
golden treasures of autumn, and laid them down at our feet with a 
grateful smile. Give us thy hand Old Year, and let us have one more 
cordial shake before we part I Come, sit thee down with us by this 
cheerful Christmas fire, and take thy share once more in our gossip 
about our pleasant memories and hopes — our cherished philosophies 
and cheerfid fancies — and we will forget thee never 1 

What a wonderful institution is that of Time I To think of the 
Great Being who inhabits Eternity (which has been aptly described by 
James Montgomery as '' a moment standing still for ever ;** or an in- 
stant that never departs — an everlasting now) ; to think of His love in 
so adapting a parenthetical portion of it to our capacities, for the con- 
▼eniences of life, as to give it the character of measurable duration — 
by cycles, years, months, days, hours, minutes, and even seconds! 
What a bcNKutiful, as well as wonderful institution; but how little 

aa2 
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valued by a thonghtlesB world I And then, to think of ita kindred 
institation of Spitce — filled with stms, planets, and moons, to " t«ll ns 
what o'clock it ie," as tho ages roll ronud ; while we onrselTea go on 
an heedless of the grand economy as though God wore bat playing a 
game of chance with us, or as thongh the stars themselves were bat a 
wild, unrogalal^d " snow-storm of Hglit ! " 

And last of all, the Mind that is given us to appreciate and appro- 
priate all this, if we will — the irapondorahle, illimitable Mind, that can 
conceive all those cycles, these seasons, and these objects — that seems 
within as, yet can embrace the mighty things beyond as — that 

, essays to dissect oil nature and detect iU laws, yet set^ aU calcalation 
of its own powers at defiance, and aspires to unity with tlie Infinite 
Himself I We thank tbco. Old Year, for hirpling into our room to take 

I this kind farewell of us, and for bringing with thee tho thought of 

I these wondrous things I 

But, withdrawing from considerations so vast and profonnd, we thank 
thee, too. for the momentary revival, as hero thou sittest with ns, of 

I countless minor but not loss welcome reflections, of a character more 
personal and social. Thou takest us hack in imagination to tho davs 

I of our own childhood, and we are in a loved old house, on tho border of 
Sherwood Forest, where, on New Years' Eves, that affectionate mother, 
L heaven, was bo wont to gladden us with tlio hospitable and 
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tunes of Ante, and fiddle, and rustic song, and all the other aids to 
such seasonable harmony; and at length the midnight bells strike np, 
to warn as home aneath the light of the watchful stars ; and the voice 
of parental forgiveness almost outstrips that of remonstrance, which 
meets us as we slowly, and with throbbing heart, lift the domestic 
latch, while preparing to put the best side outwards of our explanatory 
tale. 

And a few more years have passed, and again the scene is changed. 
We have left far behind us that home and that village ; and, in a large 
and busy county town, are aspiring at once to manhood and to fame. 
Again it is New Year's Eve, but we are not in the humble malt-kiln. 
It is the festival of the ** Literary and Philosophical Society,*' — ^to 
which we now belong ; and the magic spells of science, poetry, music, 
and beauty, are upon us. The intellect is trying its first flutterings, 
and the tongue its first public falterings ; and the eyes grow dim, the 
brain whirls round, as the cheers of that assembly crown a maiden 
speech, which the mother it would most have delighted is not there to 
hear ; for the partings as well as the meetings of life have begun, and 
her affectionate spirit has already passed away to *' the world beyond 
the grave.'* 

Another change ; and in a lone but pleasant villa, near where the 
Erewash seeks the Trent, we sit by the midnight fire, in deep commu- 
nion with one who has visited foreign lands and is spending his last 
New Year*s Eve in England preparatory to going again — perhaps for 
ever I How still is all, save our own subdued voices, until a party 
returning from a religious ** watch-meeting *' come singing by, and 
pass on till their hymn has died away in the distance, like the voice of 
the year just gone. 

Transpose the scene and the time yet again ; and in a sweet little 
cottage on the side of a romantic hill, overlooking one of our large and 
most enlightened inland towns, we are keeping New Year's Eve by our 
own fireside, with one object especially beloved, and a cluster of intel- 
lectual friends as visitors. Oh, time of comfort and of joy, that shall 
come never again to us on ** this side Jesus Christ f " — But believing, 
as we thoroughly do, in a heaven where all that is good and beautiful 
is restored, refined, and made immortal, we will still look ** onward 
and upward," nor linger back with a story beginning with such pro- 
mise, to end with the cleaving asunder of united hearts. Onward and 
upward-— onward and upward, ever I 

At length we have reached the meridian of our mortal span, and are 
Intending New Year's Eve in the city of a great university, with some 
of the most distinguished philosophers and Hterati of the time. Society, 
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lO of its higher phitfurm^, has hold ont to as ita hand ; and we have 
I, as itam tho top of a pyramid, on the quieter joys of the greeii 
I and flowery piaiu wo have loft at i\a base ; and so come we down again 
— though not without Eome loiterings-~-to merge once more id the 
I homely and warm-hearted multitude wo had left — finding tho Hnmmit 
I of peraoual ambition, like the summits of lofty moiiBtains, very pic- 
1 tnroBqao and bright aa gazed up to from below, but comparatively ieo- 
I httod, cold, and cheerless, when gained. 

Change the scene once moro ; and n-e are enjoying the season in a 

I retired and happy LiDcolnshire rectory, with that rare kind of pastor 

'* whoso parish knows no bound, except the bound of homau sorrow," 

— the sky one great cloud, and the earth all covered with snow, out- 

sido ; but mtensifying mure than ever the love nidiin that sweet homo. 

Another year ; and we are liud upon a sick bed, in tho hooae of 

I strangers. But there is one warm and gentle spirit, even there, watch- 

a with soothing care ; and bidding ns at tho same dme to 

I hope afresh, as she whispers in soft, low, mosical tones — " tlio new 

fear's begun." 

Twelve months from that time we were passing New Year's E^e in 

y dilfcrent manner. It was in wandering, witli a poetical triond, 

li the streets of London, and noting the wondrous centraate of 
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disposiiion to peace and contemplation filled the heart. Bat just as 
in this frame oar hand was laid, at twelve o*clock, on the hospitable 
door we were aboat to enter, the only breath of air that stirred coming 
to OS from the direction of the city broaght with it a tide of soand we 
shall never cease to hear echoing in the arches of memory. It was 
that of all the bells in London striking np at one moment to ring the 
old year oat and the new year in, and filling the dome of natare, which 
a few seconds before was so solemnly silent, with a reqaiem so strange 
as to be qaite startling, when we remembered that, with some allow- 
ance for longitade, a similar soond was emanating at the same time 
from more than half of Christendom f 

Bat — ^it woold fill a volame, to record all the incidents and emotions 
we can recal for this season more than forty times retamed. What a 
crowd of friendly images, of the living and the gone, peoples the ima- 
gination I what kindred scenes expand around, and what feelings they 
enkindle, as we see them arrayed, one beyond another, along the fiEur 
retreating vista I And now another New Year's Eve is at hand ; and 
here we are, with old Eighteen-Hondred-and-Fifly-Three sitting by as 
in the arm-chair, telling our simple story. 

And is there not, for every soul, a deep and generous interest in the 
thought that millions of hearts as one can be simultaneously reminded 
of our universal kinship — touched and kindled by one common event ? 
May every old form that is lifeless be cleared away I May every form 
that is filled with the life of evil die t May infidelity and superstition 
pass away together, and leave not a rack behind them in the heaven 
of our hope! But long, long remain those annual festivals — ^those 
aeeolar sabbaths, which make the whole world kin, and give a renewed 
impulse to the charities that form the better portions of popular life ! 
If, in this garrulous effort, we have been somewhat egotistical in 
our own recollections of New Years' Eves, so fiu: from its arising 
out of a wish to draw attention from the experience of every other 
mind, we have a hope that it may have just the contrary effect. We 
trust it may awaken a thousand more beautiful and interesting ana- 
logues in the memories of all who read us; that it may teach to 
parents the value of happy periodical impressions on the hearts of 
their children ; that it may teach to children the importance of storing 
their memories with things that will bear, not painful, but holy, usefrJ 
and happy reflections, while life shall last ; and that it may cause those 
of every age and class to study the character and value of — ^time. But 
let OS also trust that while it quickens an interest in the passing season 
more especially, it will not tend to prevent our readers, one and all, 
from doing ''all the good they can, in all the ways they can, to all the 
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people they can," every hour of their Uvea. To most of as another 

year is coiuicg for thia purpose. And on Saturday night, while dear 
old E ig hte en ■ Hun d red -aod- Fifty- Three posaos contentedly away to his 
Father Eternity, let ns reaolvo to Eiid his successor, Eighteen-Hnadred' 
and- Fifty -Four, in promoting all the good that time gono by baa left 
imperfectly accomplished 1 — f WritUnJor the " Derhythire Adcertutr," ) 



OUB OLD SHERWOOD GATHERINGS. 

A GREAT change haa come OTCr the faolings, tastes, aod porsuita of 
our English population during the last thirty years. At the com- 
meuuemeut of that period, an assemblage of any mc^itude, in a 
purely rural district, for a purely intellectual and moral purpose — un- 
connected with special considerations of rank, sect, or party — was 
one of the most surprising noveltios, and sucli im one occurring at the 
village of Edwiuetowe, Notts, November 3rd, 1841, was alluded to 
with something of woader and much approbation by several of the 
leading journals of the day. 

The announcement stated that the principal object of the feast was 
to honour those worthiea who, by the pen, pencil, or otherwise, had 
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otker songs, fraught with fitting sentiments, yaried and enlivened the 
proceedings ; and reports by local papers, echoed by several metropo- 
litan journals, left a memory of the whole a£fair not likely soon to die. 

The snccess of this experiment snggested another for the summer, 
on a much larger scale. Of this the Sheffield IriSf of July 12, 1842, thus 
spoke : — *' Our readers will remember with pleasure the report last 
year of the first of these social demonstrations, which we predicted 
would be the forerunner of still greater, going on till a new feeling of 
life, love, and intellectuality, should be spread by their influence 
throughout the rural districts of the whole island. That prediction is 
materially strengthened by the Gathering we have now to record, 
which took place near the rural village of Edwinstowe, Nottingham- 
shire, on Tuesday last, in an immense booth on the Forest-side, where 
little less than 500 people participated in the proceedings. It was a 
scene in which noble, or yeoman, or peasant might equally glory ; — 
no patriot, philanthropist, or christian, could have beheld it without 
deep and joyful emotion ; nor could any man, however deficient in 
patriotic or philanthropic principles, depart from it without having his 
heart happily imbued and expanded. 

"The spot chosen for the booth was just on the outside of the village, 
upon a fine pastoral strip of land that belts the ancient woods of Bil- 
hagh and Birkland ; the oaks of which might be seen tossing their 
mighty antlers above the brow of a gentle heathery slope on one hand ; 
whilst on the other hand, above the dark trees surrounding Lady 
Scarborough's mansion and the rectory, the old church lifted up its 
sunshine-loving spire ; and down for away to the east stretched the 
fine open country in which stands the little town of Ollerton, with 
not a single object to break the prospect. Would we could present 
our readers wi^ an accurate sketch of the interior of the rural pavilion I 
It would form a picture as beautiful as curious. We never saw any 
artificial contrivance so utterly sylvan yet convenient in its character. 
It was just some such place that Thomas Miller dreamed about when 

he sang — 

Bee how the roof from clusteriiig columns Bpnmg, 
Like some high forest- walk, embowered and lone ; 

No branch is there in wild disorder flong, 
Bat each arch'd bongh has with its fellow grown, 

Looking as if, while they in beanty hong, 

Their growth was checked, — 
• • • • • 

The bandied stems of each low arm bereft. 
And their wide-spreading boaghs for spanning arches left. 

And bvely devices in flowers of all hues were loosely strung from bough 
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^»y. ■■£ rf pfiTFnTif r vixf mMndec i: iixmrnir." 

Is 'am inmifiiHst uri^-nr ^frf nreiiC uzgik likblfiE ; iiuAiiUMDlii 
smnr ■&£ ttiol miii^r't;^ .t l $:nT»eri.ir ciiBruAer added to tiie €igoj- 
mffTx:: liMdC'i nmc f*cisnii: lenfiui frnzL near md &r wme fbera. 
AcuiL TQESicvwjiii GUI uriiuf jiL C^zTiiSKjixier TbcuDsom pnndad ; tte 
rciicszis- :£Ai^pi i.tsiK:^. imn: titf li^nit^ei. v- the naiiiiloiiiTDg LoidLiaa- 
lezudL. -wffit ii.Hi.Tir'ei : eul "aisL — r;ii:ai"ats ibe zievspiper — 

^ TiAfr C&ucnnEi 5L1C liifj ifr^ir 2i:«; iirir KSs^si^ed for politieal dii- 
eiOBiifL — ^aipT TWArzLLrsi*i zi: 7*-rT"ir«L bic ibcisir of the amflinritifin md 
adTMnostaems nftiif -wzii^ji nunLz. funlT. l^rr irare mel to do hoooor 
lo ItuaSBc^ BE^shi'i- in. shi in:-z%L ^:^^ And viai eoold be ft 
aoR iKndt^Mf 'Sr^r. '' Z^ifj !biii iLr^^n. kSi^ fat the dsj" the ahofel, 
lAe ]Dck'ix£. the ciiibif. £Zi5 thf j:i:>ii. siid ilII connecied wiUi their 
eRTT'dBT flmpjiT^ztr-:-:, i:r ihz TTZT^rtfie of -"^^trftg glad tfaeir heeziiy 
aaii ar?Encv=ir V'^rcLtir l: tbLiVLr^. WrJ>oi3X the btentoro of their 
ecorsn- ttkcj rias: Llt^ :*^£=i. irjL=;ic2Tec as mate blocks, and in no 
hecutr ssruc^Z'Z, *,hiz. iLi k:orlz=le^ c-f ^tttj^ or olher desert tegioBS. 
AzA oagbt thcj it:«: ^: L:iz:ir tl^: «;cie:>;)e whirh could now wift them 
fr^m tht rfi^Ks cif ih-eir zttl M-zitrr kerris^ \he Atlintic in deren dmjs? 
wbjth ctnili ixispir: ilrTz iz. & ftT h::ns from the centre of the mid- 
laiid eoxcties to :i.c nttr;p;lis :: lie kin^i:-!!!. a journey which onlj 
a few Tears Mgo h ietis :l:::i:L: nerc^s^arv to make their wills before un- 
dertaking ? They were n;: t:* Lonznr that ms^rch of civilizationy idiieh 
eiahUd the traTeller who fo::i:i it ne^essarr to traTerse the deserts ci 

m 

Boez to do it with the s^iine ease as he could once walk throng those 
beantifdl glades of Sherwood Forest. They were met to honour that 
moral worth which had clothed this country with its many benefits, 
and had called up mechanics' institutes and other benevolent associa- 
tion k, and which had in effect assembk-d them together this day. 
TheKO were among the objects they met to venerate ; and whilst they 
reverenced them generally, they must feel especial regard for those who 
had a/ldfcd to the renown of that localitv — their own beloved Sherwood. 
Who that had passed but a fe-.v hours in those beautiful haunts but 
muHt have found his whole soul ready to pour forth in adoration before 
tho groat Architect of the universe, and to exclaim, ** Great and glorious 
urn thy works, Lord ! " WTio that had travelled through these glades 
but must have felt the glow of inspiration rising within him, and his 
wlioli; Hoiil raised ** from nature up to nature's God?'* Yes, they had 
drawn inspiration from these time-honoured and rugged trees ; they 
hud gazod upon them, and had, as it wore, heard from them tales of 
distant days and times long past. They had found tongues in those 
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trees, which had spoken to them of the great and wonderful works of 
God, from generation to generation, to their especial enjoyment and 
gratification. They had also hy association with them felt themselyes 
as if holding converse with that great hero of the woods, Bobin 
Hoody and his iiEunoas 

** Band of gallant Sherwood men, 
Whose like those glades would never greet again." 

They hoped by snch innocent demonstrations as this to supersede the 
pleasures (if such they could be called) of the cockpit, and those other 
demoralizing amusements which had so greatly and fatally influenced 
the human character. By their exertions they hoped to cause the soul 
to be lifted with thankfulness to the Giver of every good ; and whUst 
they were true and reverent to the state, to be just and honest to them- 
selves. He would now give a toast, which he was sure would meet 
with a hearty response from all present — Health and long life to the 
Duke of Portland and Earl Manvers, the noble conservators of Old 
Birkland and Bilhagh." 

Poems written for the occasion, or bearing closely upon it, including 
a very chaste, glowing, and powerful one by Miss Elizabeth Sheridan 
Carey; and a sweet lyric by gentle William Hardy, who could not 
eome because he was then dying at Mansfield, were afterwards read, 
and eloquent — sometimes merry speeches, made— droll, hearty H. 8. 
Wake, a solicitor, from Worksop, saying that, in his younger days, 
he had regarded Quintillian, not Pestalozzi, as the father of education, 
and old Mother Shipton as its mother, whilst the birch-rod, of which 
the neighbouring trees forcibly reminded him, was one of their most 
powerful ushers; — ^that though he had not done much in literature, he 
had contrived to write his own epitaph, which ran — 

Beneath this stone lies H. S. W. 

Who firom this hour will no more tronble yon ; — 

And that as he had to propose the toast of '* The Countess of Scar- 
borough and the Ladies," he would just observe that he thought the 
man who passed woman by and said the grandest object in creation 
was the Falls of Niagara, must have had a tremendous cataract in his 
eye I 

In a very diflerent strain was a beautiful and impressive address 
from Thomas Lister, *' Bard of the Rustic Wreath,*' who was 
eaUed upon for the next sentiment. He described in joyous language 
the release a£forded by this meeting from the toils and cares of every- 
day li£By and expatiated at length upon the probable advantageous 
lerattB of such popular and animated assemblages. He nexl ds^tJuS^ 



his viewB of the excollence of moduni uducatiou over that of old times, 
a^cribiug its rise and progress in a great mcAsure to the efforts uid 
poreeverance of tho benevolent aad eulightened Peatalozzi ; and thio) 
gave a lominoas history of the Postolozziau system &om its first eetah* 
lishmont in Switzerland, hy the Lake of Lucerne, on the shores of 
which Le had lovingly lingered himself with pilgrim-like feelings — for 
to suuh education he had paid mnch attention, though not professiou* 
ally, and he felt convinced that it was one of the greutest boons th»t 
could be bestowed on man. Though not a Forester horn, he was one 
in heiurt, and his impressions the first time he viewed this comity 
would never bo obliterated. Their Uving laureate, Spencer Timothy 
Hall, was the guide of himself and his friends, who began their tour 
from the fine Festalozzian establishment of Dr. Heldenmaier, at 
Worksop, and proceeded from thence by Welbeck Abbey and Clombet, 
and were stmck with astonishment on their arrival at old Birkluid 
by the majesty of tlic scene. They visited Edwinstowe, Clipstone. 
Hardwjck, and liolsover, and he must confess, although he had only 
just returned from the cloud-capped mountoias of Switzerland, he did 
Q up bis nose in afl'ectcd disdain of Old England ; bat with 
i could truly say that amidst ornngo-groves and spicy -scented 
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would eome when the hamhle man tnming one talent into two should 
not he despised on account of the more gifted one making twenty of his 
ten, let that man exult and sympathise with me, for he is my brother I 
Yon have done me the honour to call me a bard, and as one of the least 
deserving the name I feel thankful and proud that you have ; because 
from the manner in which it was cheered, it is an evidence that in this 
utilitarian age there is some fresh spring of poetic feeling and appre- 
ciation of poetry bursting up among the universal people. Yet, let us 
not be mistaken. What is poetry, and who are poets 7 Ebenezer 
Elliott — ^the man perhaps who has expressed greater ideas in less com- 
pass than any other living writer — ^who in four words has made us feel 
how ** dimensionless is God's infinity,** has told us most forcibly that 
** Poetry is impassioned truth ! ** This assertion itself is the embodi- 
ment of a beautiful, great, and impassioned thought, worthy of a wide 
though not limitless acceptation. For while we put it in our bosoms, 
let us not forget that, to the poet all things are poetical. Look at the 
dimensionless universe full of bright suns, surrounded by their subor- 
dinate worlds, and these again by their satellites, all receiving light 
and heat from the great radiant centre : and beautifully reflecting it to 
him and to one another t How complicated are their movements, — 
yet how harmonious I They thread each others courses, but never 
jostle. They attract and repel, but never draw or drive each other 
from their spheres. They speed perpetually on their unmarked tracks 
with the might of the whirlwind, but with the peace of sleep. Great 
God! is not this a poem for man's deepest reading 7 In vegetation 
we see the tree of the forest, of which wo have so many noble speci- 
mens around us, if it have free room for growth, sending out the tips 
of its branches precisely as far as the fibres of its roots, that those 
branches may shed the moisture of life caught by their leaves during 
the showers, just where the fibres open their little lips to suck it in. 
What a happy and instructive poem is this providential interchange I 
In the progress of mankind, let us mark how, in some particular age 
and region of the world, an event is prophesied for some far distant 
age and place; and after the lapse of centuries the prophecy is found 
to fit the event with the same nice exactitude as that with which a key 
fits its lock. Is not this the poetry of the Book of Life 7 Again we see 
the green bowery dells of our country pouring their little musical rills 
into the brooks of the valleys, and the brooks combining to form the 
great rivers of the plains, which flow into the ocean that sends back its 
▼f^poars again to replenish the land with moisture. Is not this poetry 7 
Oonld there ever be more delightful poetry than is manifested in all 
these examples? 0, yest there is still better, richer, sweeter, and 
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more important poetry thfui alt these— that which is displayed in thon 
a&ectiona that spring irom the hidden depths of the hamaD heart, and 
flow in pure dellcioas rilk of feeling from fionl to soni among mankind, 
forming b; their combinations first lesser and then greater streams of 
social lovo, that all tend at last in ono migbtv flood to God, as the 
brooks to the rivore, aad the rivers to the eoa! And if aach be poetiy, 
who are poets? Let us romember what Elliott says of 
> ' Scott, wliDBe inTeution is a magio loom ; 

Dullio, artiflcei of de&thleBB dreama ; 

Mooro, tbe Montgomerr ot the drswing-room ; 

Uontgomerj, tbo Moore of solemn tbemoa ; 

Crabbe, vlioaa dark gold is ricbor than it bmidi ; 

Keati. that End name which (imo shall vrito in tMTt ; 

Poor BnToa, the Scot tliat would Dot be a bUtB ; 

Cuapbell, whom Freedom's dcathleiB Hope eiiJean; 

White, atill remeinber'd ia his cruel graTe; 

ni-fatod Shelley, Tulaly great nnd brave; 

Wordsworth, whoso thongbta acijiiaiiit us with our own; 

Didaotio, ewoeat Co*per, graye and gaj ; 

Wild Sonthef, flying like the her'n alone; 

Aod dmamj Coleridge, of the wizard la; ; 

With BvmB, ferronr all, and ritalleBa 

In might and pasaion ! ' 
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hannonies of nature, or contribute to that sweet flow of uniyersal a£fec- 
tion just symbolised, and bathe our own souls in it often, deep, and 
long, — ^belieTe me, my friends, we are all poets in our degree, and not 
only poets but christians. Go, then, and cultivate this principle every- 
where, — ^by your cottage firesides; in your social assemblies ; in your 
solitary walks through this beautiful country. Let it influence you alike 
in your avocations and recreations. And if* anything I have done has 
given — as you tell me it has — an impulse to this disposition, so in like 
manner give it one another. In doing this you will realise my sincerest 
and most affectionate wish — my most ardent hope — and we shall none 
of ns have lived, or written, or spoken in vain.'* 

'< T. A. Ward, Esq., Town Regent of Sheffield, said he had been 
induced to attend this meeting by seeing the interesting report of the 
proceedings last year. He was extremely surprised to see so large an 
attendance on this occasion. Thankful for the pleasure he had received, 
he now begged to propose the health of their honoured Chairman. 
They could not, he said, have had so good a meeting had it not been 
presided over by a genius who commanded and ensured success. 

** This toast, cordially received and acknowledged, it was now suggested 
that the company should visit 'the Major Oak;* and the band having 
formed outside, they marched across the Forest in the direction of old 
Birkland. The scene was exhilarating in the extreme, and well calcu- 
lated to strike all present with feelings of reverence not unmingled with 
joy. There were the fern-clad slopes — the old and stately gnarled 
oak, around which the ivy entwined, as though seeking to shield its 
lordly friend against some storm to come — and the footpaths, with 
their green velvety carpeting woven in nature^s loom ; whilst the solemn 
silence was broken only by the sweet strains of the band. The Major 
Oak, — or as it is sometimes denominated, the ' Cock-pen Tree,* from the 
fowls of the villagers formerly resorting to it as a roosting place — is a 
great attraction for all forest pilgrims. It is in the centre of a beautifol 

• Fourteen or fifteen years after the delivery of this all but unpremeditated 
•ddreta, I was one evening aetoonded by hearing a young and eloquent speaker, 
at Derby, quoting its most pithy passages, he believing that he was quoting the 
Bev. Canon Stowell. He was himself equally astonished the next morning when I 
■bowed him the printed report of the old newspaper. I take it for granted that the 
Bev. Canon would be too much of a christian and a gentleman to commit a wilful 
plagiarism. Passages of the speech appeared in many newspapers, and he might 
have read them and copied while forgetting the source ; or he might have given 
them aa quotations in some address of his own, his reporter supposing them at 
the time to be original. Be that as it might, I venture to make this memorandum, 
Wat the reader of to-day should suspect me of having myself oonmiitted a wilftil 
plagfarim on the Bev. Canon. — 8. T. H. 
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oponing, near to tho riding which separates the wood of Bllhagh trom 
the siBtcr wood of Cirkland, or the land of birches. It is Bnpposed 
from good authority to be at least nine hundred rears of age, and was 
in the prime of life when some six handred joars ago Bobiu Hood 
and his famoas band of oatlaws made use of this Forest of Shenrood 
as one of their haanta. Its trank, eitemally, at six inches &om the 
ground, is ninety feet in circa inference ; at sis feet from the ground its 
circnmference is thirty feet; tho eu'cumfercnce at the extent of iU 
branches is 2iQ feet; the interior of the trunk, which is quite hollow, 
is twenty feet in circnmference, and fifteen feet in height, and will cou' 
tain twelve grown people. It was one of the most beautiful sights ever 
dreamed of, as the long procession threaded the green and winding 
wood-walks towards this majoatic object. Tho eky above waa serene, 
and dappled over with soft, eonny cloudlets; the heather below was 
jnst bursting into its first purple tint of bloom; the gnarled Forest 
patriarchs of a thousand years, on every hand, mingled with a profn- 
sion of young and lissome birch-trees, glowed most gloriously in that 
golden evening light; and the whole scene was more like a prucession 
to some popular slirine in the old days of ' morrie England ' than s 
'demonstration" of the mueteecth century," 
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DiDBT then 6*er lend thine ear to Nature's tune 
On some sweet Sabbath-day in early Jane, 
When yet the woods retain*d their peerless green, 
While May's last blossoms linger'd white between, 
And beds of bine-bells caught thy wandering eye 
In the deep shades, like gleams of hidden sky? 
If not, come now, and with me stroll along 
To list the happiest season's gladdest song. 
From yonder bower the thrush its loud note flings, 
To answer which the lark's light treble rings ; 
The stockdoye's undertone rolls through the glade. 
The linnet's trill comes clear, and soon is made 
A universal chord by countless throats, 
A woman's carol mingling with the notes ; 
The clashing waterfalls like cymbals chime. 
And the blithe cuckoo's shout keeps steady time ; 
But of that human strain we hear each word 
Above the rest, and hark! it hymns the Lord: — 

There's sunshine on the mountains. 

Bright ripples star the lake. 
While choral falls and fountains 

Sweet sabbath echoes wake; 

B B 



HORKIHO STUStES 

And tlirongh oni hearts come etealiog 

Glad feelingH in accord — 
A Bouso of love and healing 

From the Spirit of the Lordl 
How solemn are Ihe teachings 

(Solemn but not austere), 
And calm the deep heart -roachings 

Of Naturo, everywhere! 
And wna not all thia beauty 

And grandeur to ua given, 
That we might read our duty 

On earth in types of Heaven? 
Tho day-beams on us glowing 

Symbol that blessed Trine 
From which are always flowing 

Love, truth, and power dinner 
Lovq'b warmth and Truth's effulgence 

Come forOi vdth Mercy's might, 
When in His self-diviilgcnco 

God says, " Let there be light!" 
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Accordant with — ^not marring — ^what doth rise, 
Unrear'd hy man, eternal in the skies I 

Oh Nature ! how I loye thy changing forms, 

In Summer's sunny cahns or Winter's storms, 

In Spring's fresh greenness, or in Autumn's wane. 

On widest moorland or in narrowest lane ; 

Thou heanteous shadow of that world of hliss 

That sometimes almost mak'st a heaven of this I 

I know full well, wherever he may be, 

A place of worship man may find in thee; 

That mountain-pillars up to heaven ascend, 

That down to meet them heaven's blue dome doth bend ; 

That no cathedral dome frail man can raise, 

A place more fit could be for prayer or praise. 

I yield the poet all he claims for thee, 

Great Nature ! as a shrine of Deity. 

Yet, oh! when sauntering oft, and musing while 

In sabbath mood along some woody aisle, 

I've reached its out-porch with a glad surprise. 

Where the wide landscape stretch'd before mine eyes. 

Most deeply have I felt how wanting were 

The scene, if no religious fane were there, — 

Like yon retired in Troutbeck's winding lane. 

Or this o'erlooking Calgarth's lovely plain, — 

The former's ritual of the ancient school. 

The latter claiming less restricted rule. 

Yet one their aim — the glory of the Lord, 

Who form'd the scenes around them with His Word, 

Well pleased to see according with His plan 

The simplest effort of His creature, man. 

How sweet it is this day to stand and gaze. 

Near to St. Catherine's gate, on all yon maze 

Of mountain, moorland, woodland, mead, and lake — 

The gliding shallop with its long, bright wake — 

Castle and ville and hamlet smiling nigh. 

And lonely cot half hiding from the eye 

By ghyll remote, down which clear waters &11, 

While calmest sunshine brightly mantles all. 

And worship's voice comes on the sabbath air 

In reverent cadence from that house of prayer I 

bb2 



Good men there are by whom such Hcenea are trod, 

Wto " look tlurough Nature np to Natnre's God;" 

But oft methicka that in tiat higher tone 

Of min d ia which we fool with God nt one, 

In His pure wiedom looking down on ail 

That clothea and beautifies this earthly boll, 

As with ita triple motion it doth run. 

Its face nptnmtng ever to the sun, 

In hues almost as lovely if less bright 

Than their enkindling parent, heaven-bora light, 

It geems that all it beareth fair and good 

Is easier read and better understood 

When, by the Holy One inspired, we look 

Beyond the literal meaning of her book ; 

That then a deeper moaning far we scan, 

Ae God with truth illuminatoth man; 

Until, reversed — the Bonl no longer dim — 

'Tia Nature that through Mun looks up to K tm 1 
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If Coniston the mist still shades, • 
Scawfell*s high peak in brightness fades ; 
And ronnd Helyelljn dark and proud 
A hundred lesser mountains crowd, 
Some clad in azure, some in cloud, 

Above the Lakes. 

But, oh ! on Castle Head to stand. 
By Derwentwater's lovely strand, 
And contemplate the fairy isles 
That win old Father Skidaw's smiles. 
Washed by such waves of rippling light 
As never elsewhere shone more bright, 
Or held in ecstasy the sight. 

Than at the Lakes t 

No pen can tell, no pencil paint. 
Or semblance give, however fiEunt, 
Of all the grand, the wild, the bold, 
The rich, the fiedr, these regions hold : 
Stockgill! thy never-ending psalm; 
Rydal! thy beauty and thy balm; 
Grasmere! thy soft yet cheerful calm. 

Call to the Lakes f 

They call I and down from Bisky How 
To Bowness Bay we hasten now. 
Come, Gregor Grant! let's speed away 
By Calgarth woods and castled Wray, 
Passing our English Sappho's bower, "^ 
Glancing at good Giles Bedmayne's tower, f 
Or where old Romans, in their power, 

0'erlook*d the Lakes. | 

But what is yonder spire up-darting, 
That hails our landing and departing? 
Sweet Ambleside ! thou cheery nook 
Of clustering homesteads by the brook I 



• Dore'i Nett, fonnerlj the residence of Felicia Hemani. 

f Bnthfty Chapel, boilt by Giles Bedmayne, distingoiBhed in life by many 
qmAiI and kindly deeds, and whose remains are interred near the fabric thai so 
pietnreiqaely riaei from the trees by the whispering riralet*! aide. 

I ** Hi^ Street,** conspicaoos among the hills oTerlooking Tfootbeek, •Mt of 
IHndenncra, ia so named from the still traceable Roman road pasting ofar its mj 
wiminitt 



MORNIXO STUDIKS 

Thongb all the realm has charms for me. 
I love to come Bometimes to thee, 
Again my corlieBt haunts to see 

Among the Lakes. 
How many years have pass'd since first, 
Like Bomo glad vision, on mo burst 
These sconoa, all grown familiar now t 
My then-compaaion ! whore art thou? 
Through Kirketono Pass we came together; 
But thou host broke> time's weak tether: * 
Bay dost thou ever tread the heather 

Around the Lakes ? 
Or is it thine, my friend 1 while now 
I still am musing here below, 
To see, in heaven, with purer sight, 
And glowing in a pnrer hght, 
Tho scenes we then in concert view'd. 
That fed us with such mental food, 
Waking onr hearts' deep gratitude 

Among the Lakes? 
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Or glittering tarn, or white cascade, 
Gleam'd half in son and half in shade, 
And soadding clouds swift shadows made 

Across the Lakes. 

Yet was that wide, wild landscape rife 
With many a sign of human life, — 
Some hamlet old, or lonely fEurm, 
Lending each vale a pastoral charm ; 
And — ^be it hamlet, fane, or cot — 
Where human love has mark*d the spot, 
Dull is the heart it gladdens not 

Among the Lakes. 

How wonderful, through mortal eyes 
So much to grasp of earth and skies — 
Bring all that grand expanse away. 
And see it in the soul to-day, 
Li all its vastness, difference, grace. 
No feature wanting in its place. 
Yet occupying there no space, — 

The Land of Lakes f 

01 if to man whate'er he knows — 
Whate*er the world of sense bestows — 
Can thus essential mind be made. 
And glow, as now, thus undecay*d; 
How much more in His Spirit lives 
All that Ho has and all He gives. 
And all the joy He back receives. 

Who form*d the Lakes f 



THOUGHTS ON EXISTENCE. 

Sat, what can this existence mean — 
This wondrous range of earth and sky — 

All that is heard, or felt, or seen — 

That moves the heart and melts the eye — 

That fills the soul with love and light 

And gives our thoughts their upward flight ? 



Whence came vre ? Let all Nature epeek 

And tell tbo secret if it con ; 
For it haa nothing, strong or weak. 

That hath not help'd to build the man : 
Through herbs and &aita the very stones 
Oar blood have leaven 'd, framed onr bones. 
Flowers bloom again in childhood's fooe ; 

Snnshino gloams back &om youth's glad eye ; 
In all that moves there is do grace 

Uninatch'd when woman paseeth by; 
And yonder stars that light the pole 
Have nothing brighter than the eonl — 
The Bool that aims to grasp it all. 

And by some taliBmauic power 
Redeem it from material thrall 

To share its own immortal dower, 
Rising forever unto Him 
In whoso bright prosonco sons are dim. 
Our bein// — mystery sublime I 

Whence came we ? or why should we be. 
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Infinitade itself is trod 

By every faithful child of God. * 

Wherefore to Thee let thankfol praise 

From loving spirits ever flow, 
That it is Thy delight to raise 

To highest joy from deepest woe — 
That when Thy will on earth is done 
The grave is foiled and Heaven begun I 



EVENING LIGHT. 

Tbouoh Fumess Fells extend a longer line 

And Brantfell lifts a loftier brow than thine ; 

Though Orrest Head perchance more bright may glow, 

And tall H-Bell a deeper shadow throw ; 

Though beaconed Coniston be farther seen. 

And many a spot more famed exult between ; 

While other mountains rise, a varied host, 

As picturesque as England's Isle can boast, 

(Mirror*d in lakes below, as blue and fair 

As painter's love or poet*s lay could share), 

Few are the scenes more beautiful than thou 

9 

Canst give thy gentle climber, Bisky How ! *■ 

Whether we come when winter grandly throws 

Abroad his contrast wild of glooms and snows — 

With belts of cloud obscuring Nature nigh, 

Or crowning her with crystals in yon sky; 

Or when the gladsome Spring *mid bloom and song 

Glides with lithe step the raptured vale along ; 

Or Summer's rainbow weddeth shore to shore, 

Or Summer sunsets win us to adore ; 

Or Autumn curls each smoke- wreath, tints each tree; 

What luxury it is to come to thee — 

To note the stir of human life below, 

The yacht's light sail, the steamer's rippling prow, 

Or lesser shallop, floating far away 

On yon long track-line of departing day, 

• Biiky or Bvuhy How, rising behind and looking down upon the TillAgd of 
Bownaw-on-Windannere, erowned with onge, and probably dttifing ito naoM 
from its bulky or bnaby ndai. 
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Where the glad waters thrill with golden light, 
As music soon will thrill the air of night ! 
Come hither, friend, and I will tell thee now 
Of something once occurred on Bis^ How : — 

Twas May, and Langdale Pikes (crown'd king and queen 
"With evening's richest gold) reign *d o*er the scene, 
While Windermere, rejoicing in the glow, 
Mirrored the dappled heavens — a heaven helow; 
And the far mountains rose to nobler height 
As the first planet trembled into sight ; 
When Arthur Gilbeck, with deliberate stride, 
Took the lone pathway o'er the upland side. 

Touch'd by the tender spirit of the time. 

How sweet it was that tufted slope to climb, 

Do breathe the wilding's breath, the hawthorn's balm, 

And draw into the heart the season's calm, — 

Awhile to lean the soul on Nature's breast. 

And let the day's tired feelings sink to rest, — 

That, as glad dreams of deep repose are bom. 

The body's eve might be of mind the mom. 

Assured the ancient Hebrew Seer was right. 

Who sang ''At evening time it shall be light ! " 

0, sacred privilege, sometimes to steal 

From the rude world such transports calm to feel — 

The inner meanings of life's book to scan. 

And think, with God's great help, thoughts worthy man ! 

How glorious then do all things round us grow ! 

How all above doth marry all below — 

Doth lift it up into a holier sphere, 

And make the purpose of its being clear. 

As light from Heaven on Nature's page doth shine. 

And human thoughts give place to thoughts divine ! 

While Arthur stood upon the mountain sod. 

Felt all things mantled in the love of God, 

And heard all Nature's grateful whispers rise 

In one harmonious vesper to the skies. 

One pang alone his joyous thoughts could dim, 

Or discord throw into that peaceful hymn — 

A momentary sense of all the jar 

That comes of man with God and men at war — 
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An inward monming for each sonl at strife 

With Him who is ** the Way, the Truth, the Life;" 

Till darkest sorrows from the vanished years 

Bash'd back and mingled with his gashing tears. 

Then comfort came. He marked how beauty rose 

0*er the wide landscape through its former throes : 

He saw how Christ was wounded for our sakes — 

That love through suffering all things perfect makes — 

That sounds which discord seem to partial ears 

May never mar " the music of the spheres" — 

That poor humanity's repentant sigh 

Itself is music, to the Ear on High. 

And as he gazed there dawn'd upon his view 

God*s process in ** creating all things new.'* 

The day was done, and yet it was not night, 

For Arthur knew at evening time *twas light : 

He felt the future blest, the past forgiven, 

And God and Man at one, in Earth and Heaven. 



MCH THOUGH POOR. 

An old man in a little room 

Lay on a couch of pain. 
And God's great love relieved his gloom. 

By waking up again 
Sweet memories, that since life's young bloom 

Half hid by woe had lain. 

With joy he saw once more the face 

That first upon him smiled. 
All lit with kindliness and grace — 

His mother's — he a chDd : 
0, heaven, those features dear to trace, 

So warm, and yet so mild I 

And not to memory's eye alone 

Sprang up the past thus clear : 
The gentlest touch, the tendcrest tone. 

Came back to hand and ear. 
Where ev'n a sense more glad was known 

Than that first thrilling there. 



Tj«» ^afizzzB ThiSR 2id izsc Bunt mveii 
Thai aniiiy^ne -riirn lis niniiiEifi 



The sazrj isr. iie izLsimuhSEixitr 

The lack JA lllt?? TO^ -nfntFnTT 

El -•mi.'inir iaj^. 14pm. aw ie. 
Or ill jjs inszTi liyj vrcugiic. 



Tha jTi — rr>r xiciii ^'11;; fr:^ ais e-re. 
»Ti? iitiL 1^ Thistifsg .:£ uie sky. 

Sx lit* J:c:r icfir?«r ciz. c«e so wrought, 
biT-tcs^ c^ the rsicd ! 



XcjC ^i$ *i* €cc : fir b:Iicr Eght 

Rt:^^ Inh. 4zi ilrv'd his nptmed sight 

Xca h:c&i It kr;i:;h. or bretdth, or height, 

Aad XK^v be sav vhju this life meant, 
ItiS shftic'ws ind its featrs : — 
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Its toils and cares by contrast lent 

More glory to the spheres 
Whose everlasting, bright ascent 

Leaves far << the vale of tears.'* 

And round his lone and lowly bed 

In that secluded spot, 
The love of Love, thus freely shed, 

Enrich'd the poor man's lot ; 
New life he gain'd from heavenly bread, 

And soon on earth <* was not." 

He rose np early one bright mom 

And threw his pain away ; 
For when we sought his cot forlorn 

We only fonnd his clay : 
His sonl to its tbue home was borne, 

Where Night is lost in Day t 



LIZZIE WARMNER. 

(Child of Edward and Margaret Warriner, Browhead, near Ambleside.) 
Bom Oct. 4, 1864 ; died Oct. 7, 1865. 

She bloom'd, a tender aatumn flower ; 

Fonr seasons o'er her swept ; 
Bat, when retom'd her natal hour. 

She faded, smiled, and slept. 

Pale floret of the monntain-side. 

Where countless beauties meet t 
Of all the flowers that landscape wide 

Could boast, was none so sweet. 

No bird that caroll'd in the bowers 

And made all hearts rejoice, 
Around thy home in spring's glad hours, 

Than thee had happier voice. 

No lambkin of thy father's flock. 

That gamboU'd in its glee 
Beneath yon ferny upland-rock. 

More innocent than thee t 



MOBNTUG STTiniBS 

No moraing dew-drop in Iho fields, 

No gem from richest mine. 
No beam the brightest noon-dny yields, 

More bright than look of thine ! 
And when thy soal beyond the clond 

Had fonnd eternal day. 
How boantifiilly in the ehroud 

Its little imago lay I 
Not dead to those who hero remam 

Art thoa, dear hoart of love I 
Thi'y'U see and hear thee oft agun, 

iielow, and then above. 



A LAY IN SPRING. 

The ekioB aBsnme their softest hue, 
The vales fieir bloom, the hills their bine, 
Tho air h fiU'd n-ith music aweet, 
ud Nature's giaddcat pnlsea beat. 
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Take from each sonl the stain of sin, 
And let true light from Thee shine in ; 

That we may read Thy works below, 
Thy love and skill in them to know — 
That all onr thoughts to Thee may tend, 
Thee, '* first, last, midst, and without end t " 



RESPONSE 

To THB FUNBBAL-CASD OF A FftlEKD'S ChILD, liAT IST, 1866. 

I SHALL not climb yon hills to-day. 

Nor will I wander by this lake, 
But to one spot that*s far away 

Myself, my thought, my heart, betake. 

Ye silent graves, the village spire 

And mournful pastoral-home between f 

To where ye side by side retire 
I come, and mingle with the scene. 

My own love's mould lies crumbling there ; 

And there two children of my friend 
Beneath those trees that silence share : 

But never yet did Hope descend ! 

It rises, as these Maytide flowers 

Uprise above the mantling sod. 
And, nourished by the tearful showers, 

Breathes back like them to Heaven and God. 

So will your deep affections rise : 
Tis but the root that's in the grave ; 

The bloom, the fruit, are in the skies. 
Where we to share their glory crave. 

faith, trust, life in Christ t 
joy this world of graves above, 

Uneam'd, unmeasured, and unpriced f 
To thee we yield our all, in love. 
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No Tictoiy over HeaTan baa esrihy 
No yietory over life» the toxnby — 

That conch at once of death and birth, — 
Time's birthplace of eternal bloom 1 

My sorrowing friends ! dry np yonr tears ; 

Yonr little loved one*8 tears are dried ; 
And yon will find through endless years 

This visitation justified ! 



Wave gently o*er that spot, ye trees ! 

Fall softly on its grass ye showers ! 
And whisper soothin^y, thon breeze, 

Thy loving mnsic to its flowers — 

Those flowers that symbolise in tmth, 
While thus they rise again in time, 

The beauty of *' immortal youth" 
That graces Heaven's etiierial clime ! 



Is Affectionate ^emembrttoce of 
" LITTLE SISSY," 

Bom at Matlock Bath, March 28, 1863 ; died at Plomgarths, 

April 23, 1869; and buried in St. Thomas^B 

Church-yard, Kendal. 

0, Bighteons God ! we bow to Thee, 
And humbly own thy chastening lore : 

From all earth's fearful trials free, 
Our lamb is with the Lamb above. 

Bat we beneath thy hand are dumb : 

Thy Will be done. Thy Kingdom come ! 
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RICHARD RIGG, OF WINDERMERE. 

And who was Richard Rigg ? A man whose name 

Bespoke the monntain-stock of which he came : 

Athletic, he — well-hnilt, alert, and fair, 

As ever man that breathed this northern air ; 

With heart proportioned to his noble size, 

And manners with that heart to harmonise. 

When first ont there the railway-signal rang, 
And from the landscape yon hotel apsprang, 
He came to manage it ; and all who know 
How much, in summer's heat and winter's snow, 
When far from home and his accustomed friends, 
A traveller's comfort on his sense depends 
Of being welcome, for the price he pays. 
To summer's cooling rest or winter's blaze, 
And everything sans fuss, good will and care 
Can do to make it seem as home were there, 
If told what Richard and his wife would do 
In their brisk calling with that end in view. 
Might understand the solace that they gave 
To thousands, ere she drop*d into the grave 
And left him with a family, fond and young 
As ever round a widow'd father clung. 

AU things to all around him then he seem'd ; 
His nature soften'd, from his eye there beam'd 
Such loving light as o'er his bairns he hung, 
So like a loving mother's was his tongue — 
They half forgot their loss in such a gain 
Of tenderness as followed from his pain. 

His servants felt his spirit too ; 'twas felt 
By all the people that around him dwelt : 
In brief, as father, master, landlord, friend. 
Or neighbour, better perhaps was seldom ken'd. 

He died at fifty-six a lingering death, 
Good feelings uttering with his latest breath, 
And as his clay to native earth retum'd, 
Tis simple truth, that all who knew him moom'd. 
c c 
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JBE mA3a> HAMI£T. 

Ltmx. Cud Hsixike: ! ihonit & ItTcnir'd place, 
A iMiBt viLhizi h iici<k hekjred of Katore, 
A cExD^ttc oil I2ie landscape's gwiT^rng f^ce. 
Where dircjlif beside fall ntairr m pleasant fealnre 
So ficEEmLiT. ilisi zoembers of one creatore 
Ib fqmsihizke ^ jing do all objects Eeem — 
Hie InHs io kK&T aad E:iib]iine in sUtoie, 
The fifJds }hal thzill vith IHe, tlie brooks tbat ^eam 
And sng to vake the voods from tbdr long wint^-dream. 

And do the woods not wmke at that sweet call. 
Which conntlesB other hidden voices swell ? 
Hark ! while the tluHn-bad bnrsteth from its thraU, 
BLow the ^ad news the thrush begins to tell 
To his old friend the blackbird of the dell, 
Becalling last yearns warblings to his ear. 
When, in the blossomed bosh that bower'd the well, 
They chanted bridal hymns in music clear 
For all blest things that wed when Spring's bright days appear. 

How happy, loitering on this quiet hill, 
To feel one's heart the centre of all love 
And joy and beauty, which the landscape fill 

From the deep vale to the calm sky above I 

List I iH that sound the murmur of a dove. 
Or the low gurgle of some rivulet lone 
That through wild hazel-dells delights to rove ? 
Or is it yonder town's industrial tone, 
By distance mellow'd till 'tis softest music grown ? 

Little old Hamlet I dearly do I love thee — 
Thy duster of grey homes and gardens green, 
And \voodl»u\(l8 waving solemnly above thee, 
\YiUi houdod well and muttering rill between ; 
And children gambolling round housewife clean ; 
Or patriarch sunning at his open door 
And rt^diug ue\Ys from many a distant scene 
To gathoriug gi^^ijups, who admire his lore. 
Thinking t^ch tVt^sh event mor^ strange than aU before. 
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I love thee in all seasons and all honrs — 
From this, when Spring walks blithely forth at mom, 
Strewing the lane-side banks with tenderest flowers 
And greening yonder fields with fresh yonng com, 
To that when Autumn's evenings heaven adom 
And roll o'er harvests ripe their golden light, 
Or hoary Winter weaves for bending thorn 
A frosty mantle, beautiful and bright 
As that it wore when May passed from oar raptured sight. 

How dear this cottage, too, that singly by 
Stands with its chimney-clump in ivy dress*d — 
Its smoke wreaths curling far into the sky, 
Solemn and slow, before they join the rest ! 
Awhile now hovering o'er a scene so blest, 
Those fading films, all silent in their motion, 
Wake gentlest aspirations in the breast, 
And then dissolve in the ethereal ocean. 
As in Eternal Love absorbed is man*s devotion ! 

And all the beauty far below out-roll'd ! 
The smiling mansion and the glinting spire. 
The pleasant farm those tali elms half-enfold, 
Where winding waters from the eye retire — 
Where industry doth elegance acquire 
From its alliance with that view, so sweet, 
That all which taste or comfort could desire 
In harmony and happiness to meet. 
Seems thither fondly brought and laid at Nature's feet. 

Little old Hamlet ! ever may'st thou be 
Retired and happy as thou seemest now — 
From avarice, idleness, and luxury fr^ 



Thy children's peaceful arms the spade and plough ; 
And may they ne'er to wrong or meanness bow, 
But, loving one another, strive alway 
Heavenward to turn an open, honest brow ; 
And 0, while oft they muse or praise or pray. 
May God reign in their hearts and bless them night and day ! 



cc2 
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Oa THE 



HESTOSY OF A LAXDSCAPE.=^ 



W.\ax wa« die daj on high Fox-Clond ; 

Bri^c was the blue sky o'er me ; 
Bohinii ^wn'd Bl^ekroek dark and prond, 

And Matlock smiled be£ore me. 
To Wiilersiev that* like a qneen. 

Her summer state was keeping, 
The Derwent came from Tallers green, 

And at her feet was weeping. 

Bold Masson rear'd his roval crown 

O'er all beside to heaven ; — 
A king is Masson, looking down 

On mountains six or seven — 
Protecting well his qneen below 

When wintry storms have found him — 
His girdle, clonds ; his turban, snow ; 

His guards, the wild rocks round him ! 

But winter lour'd not near him now : 

Its dullness all forgetting, 
The peasant upon Ribcr's brow 

His harvest-scythe was whetting ; 



iJi^V^U i» a mountain -crap, above Cromford, Derbyshire, nearly soath-east 
^ttktfft Mu) commanding an exquisite ?iew of the most picturesque points 
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The cottagers on Cromford Moor — 

(So named, though moor no longer, 
But pasture to the very door) — 

Ne'er felt the sunshine stronger. 

Bonsall's dim spire was hid in green ; 

E'en Middleton, so hoary, 
Its bleakness lost in that warm scene 

And shared the summer's glory; — 
While riyer-murmurings, deep below. 

With woodland breathings blended ; 
And natural music, soft and slow, — 

A summer hymn, — ascended. 

All, all was summer round me there : 

Rich summer blooms were peeping 
Among the verdure everywhere, 

With fragrance aU things steeping ; 
Until the drowsed and sated sense 

Its charms no more could number ; 
So in that pleasant exigence 

Besign'd itself to slumber. 

Now it will happen oft that when 

The sense is most suspended, 
The spirit's ever wakeful ken 

Will farthest be extended : 
Twas thus that mine, as there I lay 

On that sweet bed of heather, 
Went back through many a bygone day. 

And brought this dream together: — 

EBA I. 

The morning twilight of an early world — 

Darkness before it ebbing like a tide; 

Great rocky mountains over mountains hurl'd, 

As though just launching on the prospect wide,* 

Then poised and anchor'd by the Almighty Guide 

Where most for use and beauty they might rest; 

While waters forth began to gush and glide, 

And vegetation strove to weave the vest 

With which, in length of time, the peopled scene was drest. 

• Tbif is, of conrM, a poetical picture only, not a geologiMl theoiy. 
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Thas, bill and vale, crag, river, wood and wild. 
In (contrast, yet in harmoDj, were spread 
On every hand below, or upward piled,^ 
Lessons of love, and reverence, and dread. 
By man Unougb long, long agca to be read ; 
Till fitted for that brigbt and perfect day 
Whea — every need for types material fled — 
His soul, relit hy a diviner raj, 
Itself sball Hymbolise the Lord to whom we pray. 

Hunter and warrior, here ho comes! a form 

Brown 'd by Iho sun and batter'd by the storm; 

A spear bis weapon, and a skin bis vest; 

His home a cave, hewn in the mountain's breast. 

His mate, more melancholy if less wild. 

Bearing npon her back their unclad child. 

Through the woods gliding, caatiously and slow. 

They pick the scanty fruitage as they go. 

At length upon the river's brink they part. 

For, lo! his eye tracks far the startled hart. 

And with a shout, a bound, its ntBzy flight 

He follows fast, and keeps it still in sight, 

As first the dole they scour, then climb the hill. 

'Neath the bright, burning noonday panting stiU : 

And on the morrow he returns to tell 

Hon twilight and his spear together fell 

Upon hia prey, r«moto. by Home lone forest welH 

While robed and bearded, on bis rock Bublime, 

The hoary personation of old Tirae, 

High-priest of Nature, with uplifted hands 

To invocate her, now a Druid stands; 

Ab o'er the wide land, gathering as they go. 

His votaries meet upon the plain belovr ; 

And, while his fires at eventide ascend. 

Li lond acoUums their cotuttlcss voices blend, 

Then hash till morning from the horizon's ve:^e, 

Not without spiritual meaning, may emerge, — 

Eloqnent emblem in that twilight age 

Of holy tidings, when tbo world's new mom. 
Shedding its beauty over history's page. 

Should past and future with its rnys lulorn ! 
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EBA m. 

Next with his signals gniding far 
Prond legions on to deeds of war, 
The Roman, see, on Riber* standing, 
And all the country thence commanding ; 
While Nature's children pass away, 
And leave him nndispated sway ! 

The hunter hies him to his grot ; 
The Dmid on the rock is not, 
Bnt where his fires were wont to blaze 
Another priest, to men-made gods, 
In other language prays. 

Yet, once again, a change — and lo! 
The Roman even himself, must go ; 
While Dane and Saxon scatter wide 
Each remnant of his power and pride. 

ERA IV. 

The reign of Alfred— England's greatest king — 
(Say, was he all she's had worth calling great ?) — 
Is it not beautiful to see him bring 
A long-spoil'd country to so blest a state. 
That tyranny, and want, and fear forgot, 
Sweet peace and pieiy possess the cot I 
The peasant in the valley tills the soil. 
His crop from all marauding feet secure ; 
The miner climbeth to his upland toil, 
Knowing protection for his treasure sure ; 
The maiden milks, the mother plies her wheel : 
How could they else than blest and loyal feel ? 

Thou grand old Monarch 1 Oak o'er all the trees ! 
Thou Alp among the hills of history! 
Proving that, spite of battle and of breeze. 
Good ruling need not be a mystery. 
0, that mankind could only learn of thee 
How loyalty is one with liberty ! 



• There are, even now, or Utely were, remaini of a RomAn Stotioii on Biber. 
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ERA V. 

And BOW the Norman comes — a bnrly warrior, 
dad in impervious mail firom crown to toe, — 

Mercr no cheek, justice to him no barrier, 
WimXeet he wills he does. It most be so 

Tin ererj man, his hewer and his carrier, 
Dolh at his surly bidding come and go ; 

And scorning for himself all loving labour, 

H« ''^ boolds a chuich to God,*' yet grinds his neighbour ! 

EEJL VI. 

Hmee passiHh o er the scene a motley time 

Of dciester'd piety and mailed crime ; 

Of Manliegt chivalrv and maddest strife, 

TW gsndiess pastimes painting harshest life ; 

War in ^ field and sports upon the green; 

TW wi^ikad bandit and the May-day queen ; 

All>tmtfiB Mss and frav in ex&r hall, 

WVH\^ d«^ a2ike the rrr&nt and his thrall ; 

WkfiV knir^niii'd minstrels hftrbarous ballads sing. 

And ix^ asv Lii^. lo efri^eruin a king ; 

And ^sruDi cud HMkxn leHs our country's state. 

Ai^ V«raao& ba::^^^^ i&e pEJKs«' at its gate! 

Y<< WKt )ibeo( in u>cise azicieiit davs have been 

l^tl ttis^ a ^^d&zi ci 'i«:^t the clouds between; 

Wy <lt;y:tt^sQzy azxi z^ubeaoftlks grew, 

A»l Ki.'^iyr Bacc£ Ifvci^i CKsit troths to view — 

AW f^VMt itaiDe 2£i<^-$^*t ! If true my rhyme, 

It^ ^s<««,vmv j^r^gTtc tisvQfh the mists of time! 

xuk vn. 

Xtm^a ti»t ^*: ,*« SctirtDctf i< xzifsii'd: 

TW ANinr^vte!^ V ib^ ^M'l £Llxi> the world; 

TW Y«^*^^fcvsj cifs5<«? izj^-wii^aije ftr, 

X\r»l ^^^t^V. '^^ ^IkVfiL :$sr:^^ Fnfiedcvin's morning star. 

tWi «wtr>A S av^i^ TccxiisiC K> li* skies! 
VW V«WkM^ >ck;T :^)f< i^Mf ^ 1^ ^*«d bas Ivvalli, 
Av»A ^^n^fM^NC^tK-sr. iNU^ ^>a: ^cocisu: dctazh. 
TWv^ tv(<« V»KV< mWcy 1^ >iidak Xfibsid sw«lh 
j^ «M)ia 4«^ ^KhN^M^t!^ it Vrwiittt ieSb^. 
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A apirit ctuno that toavh'd with life each clod. 
And tunt'd the heart and raised the ej'e to God, 
Till thoa, Tmr Peak I couldat many a native bosat, 
Joining OD high the intellectnut host I 



And now another era uu us dawus : 

Wild heaths are changing into greenest lawns; 

Old Wingficld"B towera long time have shatter'd been ; 

A ceiittir3f of peace has deck'd the scene 

With pastoral trophies; and the pick and plongh 

Are all the arms the people fight with now. 

80 sahbath-like the lovely valley grows, 

It seems the settled home of calm repose. 

Till hark! machinery comes upon the scene, | 

And factories rise yon hoary tors between; 

With ancient cnstoms trade's new ttsage blends. 

And Arkwright's fame o'er all the world eitenda I 

At first they treat him shyly, for that he 

Hath nothing bnt a common pedigree, 

Till he doth show his long descent, and claim 

From Noah — the first Ark-iaright known to fame; — 

While on the invention goes from east to west, 

And half mankind arc from its fabrics drest! 

0, wonder-working power, Mechanic Skill ! 

That etayest not for aaght the earth con will ; 

That makest ministerfl of spaco and time, 

Mating with Natnre in thy work snblime, 

Until the poet's dream takes matter's form. 

And Bcience of its lightning robs the storm ; 

Till steam draws throagh yon moontain's heart the train, 

Or shakes across the vale its fleecy mane; 

While, night by night, the telescopic eye 

The secrets of remotest worlds can spy ! 

But, let ns pause, and read the historic p^u 

Writ in five lines for this all-reading age: 

Tnm where yon natural river winds along, 

That heard the ancient Briton's simple song; 

While parallel that rampire-road dotli nm 

The Sriod drove his bullock -wain npon; 

See Brindley's genius in the water shine 

Of yonder smooth canal's &r-Btrotching line; 
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Hif nflt imcr»rt*ni] raihrmT hr its side, 
i&^ Iks Tidnf ^midenzu; ftt the keel's dull glide : 
Vlnk fdkmiJT tht idesraphif wire, 
KrohxDC. pftRiv^ ii>ni2X!iit from shire to shire. 
And lind vr ifini. with jusrt as quick a dart 
A^ T^ofi tk'Cwx^'!:: itt rriDi: hndn and heart : 
TW w^Sk sc rl.'^sk*, a s^der bov might fling 
A sSftOie acr.^ts> iiksxi wiih his leathern sling; 
As €ic l^KiiL ali frciizn l}>e near upland's crown 
Tbf bcoK re Fj^-^-zi^p Nightingale looks down ! 

Wbere wiZ IrTvctacm <aopf What bard may tell, 
WhiW i^fiz car «^vr the Hghtning by its spell? 
WldW cHiirt^ ihroc^sh the telegraph can talk 
K«ai^ a$ fKX^r as thcx hare leam'd to walk? 
While tiK>5e aK?i:=si who solemnhr declare 
naS tbej with wiE^ wi3 navigate the air; 
And otbefs think the time e>n now begun 
When tcie^rarhs themselves are hi outdone, — 
That men rmj «»nT\ers»iion hold, serene. 
Though the wide, roaring ocean roll between, — 
And that without the cable submarine ? 
Kav, some there are — I know them — who maintftin 

« 

That nothing can their intercourse restrain 
With men of ancient days, — that round them float 
Spirits they once supposed in worlds remote, — 
That time and space are fictions I But the view, 
Ab vet, is dim : and so mv dream adieu ! 
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fc Wtttlmu'^ Ijtcttr^ion to fc^ton : 



A TALE OF BUEBWOOD FOREST. 



Written in younger duys. 



I. 

WITH what joyfiilness we hail 

These hills overlooking Nowstead's Vale — 

Hills where, from olden tales we learn, 

Bold Robin Hood would oft Bojoom — 

Fair monuments to his wide fame, 

Thence bearing through aU time his name ! 

And was it not a glorious thing 

For that free-minded forest king, 

In his wide rural reign, to own 

This flower-clad hillock for his throne — 

His hall, the plain that round it lies — 

Its walls, the groves — ^its roof, the skies — 

A rock, by Nature carved, his seat — 

The moss a cushion for his feet? 

Methinks I see the monarch now. 

With dignity upon his brow, 

A steady radiance in his eye — 

In all his person, majesty — 

Dictating kindly to a band 

Of loyal friends, that round would stand 

And catch his words with kindred glow^ 

Then on their greenwood missions go. 



4LI: 



AJ. -wbskz. k wi^mi^Tzt^ cUB^ bath 
Y:fc 'itsn lis Trt^TTt^ ft rfKim kiili 



0!i»! n»?^ urn - "rr^ec J^ae 

Xni -Mrm^KiT^tT Ts y:c "^sr^-inikged walk, 
FtjUl sssfr ^rkr i^ii £nrax stalk. 

«i ^ ^ • 

Thii ^'mas seen* liiC rc^:isi kxm lax, 
Fic irdL ie i^nr: x •ukfc. so shiilL 

Wiilkf ±a!ac. iz. lua* :&ftfc «&r seated. 
Eijcma iZ rrni iicrr r^aJT: reiveat^, 

ii'i "r-.cn tit F:r=<: * ief^iis prv>fi»ind. 
W^fcr^ l^j-:- f zi^tr is iizi^ seen. 

V'* m "ELTjj-y S-Lr "x* Cccks^ioor HID — 

JlI ili*: '^'fc? "Ji 1 3ii:niiHi:: sJiZ! 
!?it ^^Tiarx .^f>k^^ 12 .-'fice its fCffig. 
A^vL ir:g £ r^ iifadiery t;ifis azaocg: 
!I!ic: :i;iciiLrwL TTUTiiitr bcthe of mom. 
Vi^'^- . -«:>c.c:*i iicvr^r iz iis ibom : 

V;;^ ::ri^J>^*i:it ^tlI tic izji^c ended: 

>iaLvt x*r 4 -vtLl'c tic IT zi-c-ZoTT 5ood 
,> :: -cs:c. tiiiC >l:iv-^ ^^ti Lftd 3ow*d 
v^ ,1* tJ». c:r^n "l:Z> iz^-i -iile? akbix^ad. 
v\rv I.--2 1:< > rtt:r><f — 4Z'i tien anew. 
Vtxi V v.icwr <-!.*. i-s icrti ix bkw; 
K^i. -» xcr tJ;iC ><c:~>i >iat55 b*d ceased 
V^- >i cttvv ,*c.> >^*t:s:i 1 iz-rrt^fcsed; 
\^%, <'cv *3CCi^r ii::^:!^ rsfcs^'d. 
\ i:)ir>i r^o^ JL*a>i?r tiiizr liie last. 
W^iv^ ^\i ^rv-^ 5^ookf!i> Tier soon. 
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The air of some wild ronndelay 

Call'd ** Forester's bold, up, up, and away! '* 

And deem not that with no intent 

Through wood and wild those notes were sent : 

For soon from upland, dale, and glen, 

They brought a hundred lusty men : 

Soon by his side, the Forest's boast. 

Stood Little John, himself a host ; 

Next, through the furze, from out their cave. 

Rose Beardall bold and Scathelock brave ; 

And from their shieling in the vale 

Came Stutely, Blunt, and Allin Dale ; 

The Pinder, Bowmar, Buck, and Power, 

Ran gaily from their bankside bower ; 

And Wagsta£f, Hardstaff, Much, and Mountain,'*' 

Left their turf huts beside the fountain — 

All tried and true — their Chieftain meeting 

With many a round of hearty greeting — 

And numbers more we have not named. 

Though in their generation famed. 

Auxiliaries, who came at will 

To try their courage and their skill. 

m. 

Gather'd, with joy they hail'd each other—- 

Each felt himself to all a brother; 

Since each, as driven or inclined 

Such outlaw fellowship to find. 

Had nothing left his own to call 

But what as well belong'd to all. 

And while their leader took his ground, 

They laugh'd and joked and loiter'd round; 

Then at his signal form'd a row. 

And hush'd the laugh, the half-told joke 
Suppress'd, while, bending o'er his bow. 

He glanced along the line and spoke : — 
'* Companions true! with whom I stand 
An exile in my native land. 
And yet a freeman ! — men who love 
Your skill and bravery to prove 

• Nearly all these names are inherited by people still living within the old Forest 
precincts, or in the neighbourhood. 



In eraccouring those who sutcoar need! 
Oive to my words a mometit'B heed : 
Methinks 'twill please jou well to hear 
The tidings I this morning bean- 
Led hy Bomo false yet lucky scent. 

The Kin g ia leaving Clipston's towers, 
And BO, on fruittesB purpose bent, 

Hunts me to-day in Markland's bowerii ; 
And I woold sei/.e the happy ehanc*, 
While folly leads him such a dance, 
To haste, myself, to hie proud halls 
And liberate some helpless thralls. 
Who there hut his command await 
To hang like dogs before the gate. 
And for the nohlo cause alone. 
That QS they ha^e some kindneiis shown I *' 
" Then let's hunt him ! " cries Little John. 
And Much responds, " Ay lead ns nn!'' 
" On, gallant Chieftaini lead us on!" 

Tn sympathy they all eiclaim— 
Their purpose and ^eir voices one — 
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And, in their trim of gold and green, 
For broom and fdrze no more are seen. 

TV, 

Lo ! mom o*er Edwinstowe is breaking. 

And &r its roseate streams are streaking 

The fields of heaven, through which they flow 

And softly tinge the world below, 

While wood, and wild, and field, and brake, 

In beauty from the night awake f 

Bat Glipston soon beholds a change— - 

A transmutation grand and strange : 

The sun up-glows, a gorgeous pyre, 

And Bilhagh's oaks appear on fire ; 

While Maun*s pure stream through many a maze 

Reflects afar the glorious blaze I 

Now blithely chime the turret-bells ; 

Loudly respond the trumpet-sweUs ; 

And soon the King and kingly train 

Are seen departing o'er the plain, 

Until through Birkland*s glades they wind. 

And lose grey Clipston*s towers behind; 

While Thoresby*s meadows, fresh and green. 

Open before — a joyous scene — 

Where blossomed bushes wildly dance 

For gladness in the Monarch's glance. 

As on he urges in good speed. 

With kindling pride, his prancing steed ! 

Then, bidding Thoresby's plains adieu, 

Fair Clumber's valleys stretch in view ; 

Anon, upon a bright lake's beach, 

Lo, Welbeck's holy house they reach. 

And at its shrine a season pause 

To crave a blessing on their cause ; 

Tet, ere the dew hath left the spray. 

Again upon their eager way. 

Soon Creswell's hoary Crags are past, 

And Markland Grips are gain'd at last — 

No place, in all their morning's range. 

So lone, or wild, or grand, or strange f 

On this hand rocks sublimely hung. 

Whence oaks their arms fantastic toss'd ; 
On that, green climbers wildly dung 



^l"* 



Ken. 1 •3' The -iefl. Mine dark jei 

FnoL dai& -vich. xvM mcms tanhamd, ; 
Tliise. s mme iiirj spoC o' 
W^Q. 2?Ey. ssazi ■! s&iimp sid. 

A vfldlj QAcotzzig jtzesn ww losl ! 
Wii3L EiTvapi •!&. these xoxes €iit 
A iCEizi2» KnatfsuiL thnll'd ha fimae, 
AniL izmcniK. he began &> gasp. 
Deemizz^ aie •^qsIav in hk grasp ! 
ITtftik-ffT King ! — O. is vas then 
The Oosiav. wish his hundred men. 
TweiTe mile!} awaT. borss from a wood 
Aiiii isr a aicmiBis proadlT sUwd, 
:Si:ici:::g in unies&rain'd iWigftt 
As CEwcon cowefs rose foil in si^lil ! 

in. \f.irtTanii Grips there is a grol — 
F:zII weil the eorioQS know thai spo4 — 

Wbi3« Efiward haped hi$ game to find : 
E^eeefrcd iz this, he seAreh'd amain 
E.ft£h cc«kT dcH : then scour 'd the plain — 
T^ z«edjcss here to tril how Tain — 

Hr izl^l as well have chased the wind ! 
Tct there he tr- zer'd oil the snn 
p-rrjT o'er the western moorlands don : 
Then tzim'd. dejected, tired, and vex'd. 

To seek at Weibeck rest and cheer — 
Tbe more he mnsed. the more perplex'd — 

Till sooth'd. refiresh'd, and rested there. 



Just at this hoar by Clipston's gate 
A little band of minstrels wait, 
Xor wait they long, for well they win 
The Warders grace, who lets them in ; 
The drowsy Porter rabs his eyes, 
And gapes about him in surprise, 
Then takes them to the Seneschal, 
With whom they soon to feasting fall, 
While menials join, a jovial crowd, 
And mirth and music mingle loud. 
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Bat at this jonctore, while they all 
Are meddling in the mirthfnl hrawl, 
A minstrel slips, nnwatch'd, aside 
And opes the outer portals wide, 
When in come marching, proad and bold, 
A hundred men in green and gold f 
Ho ! for a power, however faint. 
The fray that followed now to paint, 
As flash'd the light of exultation 
Athwart the gloom of consternation. 
Like sunshine flashing through a storm 
When summer clouds the sky deform, 
While blent the courtier's wail uproarious 
With the bold outlaw's shout victorious. 
And Edward's royal name, confounded 
With Robin Hood's, aloud resounded. 
As in those halls, for one short hour, 
The latter reign'd supreme in power f 

VI. 

How little deems great England's King, 
With Welbeck's Abbot wassailing, 
As joy awhile lights up his brow, 
What Robin Hood is after now ! 
Little he wots that in his hall 
Each courtier, stands the outlaw's thrall, 
While guards far trustier keep the gate 
Than those who took the minstrels' bait — 
Who, with their strength and courage fled. 
Their mirth transform'd to gloom and dread, 
Through having let the outlaws in. 
Consent that ** those may laugh who win,** 
As Little John, with wondrous glee. 
Brings forth to light and liberty 
The prisoners, that had pined so deep 
Within the dismal castle-keep — 
Who to the Chieftain, o'er and o'er. 
Vow they will never leave him more, 
But ever by him stoutly stand. 
The truest men of his brave band ; 
While thankfulness his heart o'erflows, 
That he has freed them from the woes 




Jit iHf*-Of IE fTTTtmifm Anu^ j» yfrif : 

^ i*ar if 11^. iii saoifii ai fmak : — 

JizDUL Xkacn. ':ais:» TurrTiur 
Z-KJL iM iTntf f^ 1Z2U2 3a 

'V'lmii iiac izL ini ivn. aswc asofii glov 

r!Efc2siijC5. nnr jnrvimi icolj fKL^j — 

I!bi»i Ttarry zoftses saZ s::w2 1^ dar. 

^ aui — sTtfg m. rxif amrafTT caK 

W*.iii:a nrcif. lis Immi :^ jlsi^ axaa aoes'd, 
Joii Ji :nii -tn^tc? nrwrt -v^a? jc«t. 



tr*i*j "iti^^riLviirjisr ^-Jiif'^fiiis ^^scer hell 
t^v $;J^^u:it 'veil ^trilcvirr zi^se &>V5 ; 
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But who are these who leave the throng — 

Its rant and revel, jest and song — 

And slowly wander down the vale 

The calm of evening to inhale ? 

One, hy his bngle and his bow, 

For Bobin Hood at once we know; 

The other, by his gentle mien — 

His wreath of laurel, waving green — 

His downcast eye, and measured stride. 

And harp suspended by his side— - 

With kindred sympathy we hail. 

The Outlaw's laureate— Allin Dale ! 

And mark, as 'neath that ancient tree 

They linger — gazing o'er the lea, 

To where, upon yon upland's crest. 

Those lovely streaks of twilight rest — 

Touch'd by the sweetness of the hour. 

And woke to poesy by its power, 

Mark with what grace the lyre he takes, 

And list the melody he makes, 

As, fondly sweeping o'er its strings. 

Of Sherwood's dear-loved scenes he sings : — 

**0\ the fern-clad hills of Sherwood, 

How beautiful are they. 
When morning hangs on dappled wing, 

Galling the dews away ! 
I love to bound along their tops. 

When breezes, mild though free. 
Play o'er the bloomy fields below 

And bear their sweets to me I 

**0\ the woody plains of Sherwood, 

Outspreading far and wide. 
Where peeps the low, pretenceless cot. 

The palace towers in pride : 
How glorious 'tis to wander there 

When the mid-day lark up-springs — 
A tiny speck in the boundless sky. 

That with its music rings I 

''Of the deep, lone dells of Sherwood, 

So quiet yet sublime, 
dd2 
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Wb«* vitli the wood-bird's meUow voice 
1$ boftrd the $:treainlet*8 chime : 

Ht>w iFWcvt their winding paths to thread, 
When twilirfit's tender hour 

:^Kine«i and melts the musing heart. 
Yea pre* the spirit power ! 

'' T\>*r Tiiiire scenes of Sherwood — all I 

Hill. WvVsHAnd. plain, and dell ! 
1 tSt w voTi with a lover's eve — 

A J* vkj-'s: hoAH, as well ! 
Fi>r. fro:2i n:y K>vhood's joyful hours, 

H*:i: :t Kxn mine to roam 
Aixk-c-isi ^s'^ far awav. vet stiD 

F<\C t vvrrwhei>? at home ! " 



KOBIX HOOD. 

JX SM^ we^*?* 3!0« V 4r.-.^» 5.^ r.^e b<Tip« as a Sherwood-forester, to gite my 
t^Ms^c^ *»f i>^ *.vr«<».*c'A> T^s iri ,-^.*rfcj:*r ci R*-bin HixvL It is doabtfal if my 
<^Ar«Kief w»* <^vc x>,'^!f "..^^^c. ,-f r:-Df *><:><\i. W Sotion. He has been placed in 
tans>«» irr** Vj ^wir^.Ni* •^:^^T-f«*, *ri $*.^ '»v ** iLe reign of Hemy VII — fori 
Wiitf^* wy SKt^fc «y >.'»^ H.' *:>%c i~ i:;T-.:.:r.^ « irlier written — a London balkd 
wnier« bi»r\i v:^* l»e a mvr»A :,* -: ">vj:-^ wv.i 1^::'^ v \^. created him Earl of Hnnting- 
ti/H . S« \V;fcl!ser Scv^. .1 /^~• v .-^-a >} sv-r-e . f :h<r *tf ss ancient ballads, exhibits bim 
as Keai>itvrth» ^Ja Ji^ ^^~ "- '^ "- i^-^ 1- Hz.:::cr. :or whose name and genius as an 
bisSv.'Ras %* ai'jsrt *II ic- ^: <'/<».•;. :> -i.** l< ^45 cv^t a xrne genealogy and disposes 
of b.:3i iocaewbAS ii5frvv.:I». i. . .•^?., :o r.:T :::.^:^:ht, nv»t mach better. A defer 
v^alxtx'vu crl:ic si^fc: ivr: jiv* xr^rr ;.i*i> .-u: ;ip snv the^^rr that has been giren 
ctt ih* *ubwS. as be ui*} ^ru: -y rji -■?. — *b.u*ii :<, that Robin Hood was in olden 
davj » Kv^v**! title* *5j>'jL:::L:<vi Vv ,'s ^>;:: :,^ *nT creat woodland oatlaw of the 
Ksir— \b* EJL2ie bvi::* *- c^l-<..vil yr'.'i:...vo:4U-r. .^f R..^bin v»'lh' Wood. I belieTe, 
K^wei^r. tLat 'Jx^re *a* --.< ~*r. *. - Vr- ;: «::h niow d-^tv than all the rest; 
tLa: be w** Nts: as l^.v^y. r^Ar S'..^:^^".v'. .-:: :!>; Un.ls thst had belonged to Esrl 
>V*!ihev»f. tie la*: airv*: rt<;<:*i'.: .:* :^^:- N.-'^din --r^-iw^ : that from inherited an- 
liya:i:T to the Noru^a:: i.i .:'*, * ^ . ivvd :l.e iv: •jl'.at side, under Simon de Montfort, 
as did Little Job i: — or '-ii.rv • ry.^r\T. J. 1 :*.*<? T*1I:— and that on being defeated 
St the battle yyf ErtsI^*:::. iu A-U'i>:. li*V». :le two fv^nat'd a companionship be- 
twerE them«e!Tv*, and * U\i.lirs:.:y o: ^:; ;r ov.:^.-as:3 and sympathisers. — seeking 
rvf-i^ and *iil»*i*:enoe ia the i^vvvl* ».f North N.::5 and the dales and cloogfas of 
Wcst Yorkshire and Derbyshire, but makii^a: vvcaiional excursions to other regions. 
For the rest, I beliere that such ouuaws were regarded by the populace more as 
honourable thoujjh aiiiort::L-ate patriot* ±au as thieres.and under the particular 
leadership in qo«stion conducted thems«:>es in a maimer to some extent justifying 
that character. For corrv^boration. see Thierry's " History of the Xormao Con- 
quest in Britain " — <>ne nf the most interesting; Kx»ks of its kind tret written. 
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THE UNIVERSAL TEACHER. 

In days gone by I knew a child, 
Not very grave, nor very wild, 
Tet much he loved to roam abroad 
In woods and fields, fiEir from the road. 

0*er ancient books he*d fondly pore. 
Gulling their quaint and cnrions lore, 
And new ones too, until he grew 
To know what others chiefly knew. 

He warmly loved all loving things, 
Enjoy'd the good each season brings — 
The springtime's bloom, the summer's glow, 
Autumnal fruits, and winter's snow. 

He mark'd the beauty of the dawn. 
The morning dews that gem'd the lawn. 
The radiant sun, the rainbow's dyes. 
The golden streaks in evening skies. 

He learnt the names of trees and flowers, 
Of birds that build in secret bowers. 
Of timid fish that haunt the gleams 
Of lonely pools and wandering streams. 

He knew how eveiy little star 
Shines a full sun to worlds afiur. 
And how this world, lit by the moon. 
Gives back more brilliance for the boon ; — 



Then talk'd of countriee in each zone, 
Some lesB, Bome larger, than oar own, 
And how tho different tribes of men 
By mntnal help gain more E^ain. 

And when he aannter'd from the crowd, 
His spirit oft in reverence bow'il 
To Bome Great Power he felt was near,— 
Touch'd with an awe that was not fear,— 

Until a solemn joy o'crcame 
H'a Bonl, for which he knew no name ; 
It glow'd within, aronnd, above, 
Filling and clothing him with love. 

He saw it in tho morning light ; 
Eo felt it in tho bush of night ; 
He heard it in the murmnring vale ; 
He breathed it in the npland gale. 

Deep in his heart it Bometimes thrill'd. 
Not when he wanted it, or will'd ; 
But, when it nould, it eeem'd to come. 
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THE BOTANIST. 

John Bloomeb was a botanist, 

Who wander'd np and down. 
In shady woods, through winding lanes^ 

And o*er the moorlands brown. 

Great friends of his were all old trees 

As well as yonthfol flowers, 
And of their forms and qualities 

Would he discourse for hours. 

And though his words to childhood's mind 
Would sometimes hard appear. 

He loved their uses to explain 
And make their meaning clear. 

So children liked the good old man, 

And with him oft would walk, 
While he would search for plants most rare 

And of their virtues talk. 

Sometimes he*d point them to the oak, 

Of forest trees the king, 
And next unto the tiniest herb 

Their little minds would bring. 

He*d let them through his wondrous glass 

In richest flower-cups gaze. 
That deeper grew, as thus they look'd, 

And fill'd them with amaze. 

Then next the glass a tuft of moss 

Would to a forest change. 
With hills, and dales, and leafy groves, 

As beautiful as strange ! 

And when *twas done, he*d say that Gk)d, 
Who made things great and small, 

In wisdom and in handiwork 
Was equal in them all. 

At length, when good John Bloomer died. 

And in his grave was laid. 
While the old sexton o'er him threw 

The soft earth with his spade ; 
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The children he so well had loved 
Laid each a wild-flower there, 

And one took root, and spreads its leaves 
And blossoms every year. 

How little thought the Botanist, 
When with them in the bowers, 

That loving children thus would write 
His epitaph in flowers ! 



THE SOLDIER'S RETURN. 

Down in a lane, a low white cot 

Was Mattliew Wood's abode. 
And Matthew, he a Hving got 

By working on the road. 

One summer-day the sun shone bright 

On all the country round. 
When beautiful was every sight 

And glad was every sound. 

Upon the wayside-bank the broom 

Gave out its golden glow, 
And spiral fox-gloves in full bloom 

Rose high, a stately show. 

A waterfall, that through the shade 

Gleam*d like a falling star. 
Sent murmurs soft along the glade. 

More sweet as heard afar. 

And on his spade old Matthew leant, 

And mused, and gazed abroad. 
Until ho spied, with travel spent, 

A soldier on the road. 

Then, as the veteran in full view 
Approach'd, with words of cheer. 

Old Matthew thought the face he knew. 
And wiped a starting tear. 

But when more tears bedim'd his sight 

He deem'd the face estranged, 
And thoughts which were just now so bright 

As quick to sadness changed. 
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<' Ha, ah ! *' he said, *' yoa seemed to me 

My son that's far away — 
My soldier-boy — ^I wonld that he 

Had with you been to-day ! " 

Oh, then a soldier-son yon own 

(The stranger cried) like me ? 
Tell me his name ; perhaps 'tis known, 

My dear old man, to me. 

'* His name is mine, if he*s not slain ; 

Old Matthew Wood am I : 
Could I but see him once again 

Methinks I'd happy die." 

Then hear, my friend, good news from me ; 

Your son's not far away; 
He came with me across the sea : 

You'll see him here to-day. 

'* 0, bless your heart ! " the old man cried, 

" But do you tell me true ? " 
Yes, I'm that smiy (he warm replied,) 

Come back to home and you ! 

Into each other's arms they feU, 

And wept and laugh'd together, 
As down they sat awhile to^tell 

Their joy upon the heather. 

Then home they sped with smiles and tears, 

To gladden wife and mother, 
And dwelt together many years, 

True blessings to each other ! 



THE NEGRO'S BREAKFAST. 

'TwAS on a cold December mom, 
A Negro, homeless and forlorn — 
The sole dark object then in sight — 
Came hirpling o'er the landscape white. 

Old Andrew Whitelock, worthy man, 
Whose pity oft his purse outran, 
The shivering stranger soon descried, 
And took him to his own fireside. 



All Andrew's children at the loiim 

Were working in a separate room. 

While his good nife a irngal ahare 

For each prepared of homely fare. 

Nine basins on the table stood 

Beady to hold the humble food ; 

But Andrew Whiteloek, kind and blithe. 

Resolved that mom on making tithe. 

80 when the nine with porridge fiU'd 

Their flavonr'd steam wore seen to yield, 

A tenth was brought, and empty set, — 

The purpose not apparent yet, — 

Till " Breakfaat I " Andrew call'd with voic 

That made his hungry lads rejoice ; 

And in they rush'd ^vith wondering stare, 

To see a black mim sitting there. 

The cnae, however, clearer grew, 

As Andrew to the table drew 

And gave a Bilcnt inlimution 

That Hoon eall'd forth their imitation. 



ABD K\-ENtN« 



A bappy sight for kbg or qneeu, 
That ehiUiug mom it might have been, 
To mark how much a band of brothers 
May blessing win hy blessing others ! 



Be kind to the old man, while strong in thy yontb, — 

Be kind, not in seemiiig alone, bat in tmtb ; 

He once was aa yoniig and as hopeful as thoa. 

With a bosom as light, as unwriuklcd a brow I 

Be kind to the poor man, and give of thy bread. 

With shelter and pillow to comfort his head ; 

His lot and thine own may be one ere he dieth. 

Or neighbonr to thine the low grave where ho iieth. 

Be kind to the young, for their path may be steep 

And the pitfalls around them full many and deep : 

If they're weak give them help, and good counsel if strong, 

And lead them by honest cxampio along. 

Be kind to the crooked, the lame, and the blind ; 

What's lack'd in the body they feel in the mind ; 

And, while virtue through trial and pain cometh forth, 

In the mind, sot the body, is man's truest worth. 

Be kind to the fallen who lives but to moom ; 

Be kind to the outcast who socks to return ; 

Be kind to the harden 'd who never bath pmy'd ; 

Bo kind to the timid who still is afraid I 

The injured, who down by oppression ia borne ; 

The slighted who withers, the victun of scorn ; 

The flatter'd, who topples aloft but to fall ; 

The wronger and wrcng'd — 0, he kindly to all 1 

For vast is the world of the generous mind, 

But narrow the sphere to the selfish assign 'd ; 

And clear is the path of the warm and the true, — 

Of the haughty and vain, how delosivo the view I 

Then unto the old show respect while thon majest — 

The poor, while to Him who gives all things thou prayert — 

The weak or the lost 'ncath the load of hia sorrow. 

And thy own oup of joy ahall o'erfiow ere the morrow I 



i^c^tlatu(ou^ flop^. 



MARY'S DREAM. 

Tub days oro Bhortening fnst, Mufj, 
The nigLts are growing cold, 

Aad saiidtT moans tlm lilliiJ bList 
jUui]^ tlio twili^'ht Wold ; 
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I'll something tell to thee, dear John, 

But not a tale of old ; 
I only learnt it yesternight — 

Twas by that angel told I 
He hover'd near me while I slept 

A calm insensate sleep — 
Though my soul a happier vigil kept 

Than sense could ever keep. 

And when he spake, 'twas not, dear John, 

In words like thine and mine : 
His thoughts flush'd forth in every look, 

So radiant and divine. 
That all the charm of music's art, 

Though not a tone, was there ; 
And, oh ! it overfiU'd my heart 

With bliss beyond compare ! 

He said that though the sky above 

Seems heaven and us between. 
To angels there and those they love 

It does not intervene ; — 
That all they fix their hearts upon 

No space from them can sever. 
But what becomes with them as one 

Is with them one for ever ; — 

That all we realise by love 

And faith of heaven, on earth. 
The means of intercourse will prove 

With beings of nobler birth. 
Till we, to higher natures wed. 

Are won from this dull sphere. 
No more the tear of grief to shed, 

Or faltering move with fear I 

And while communion thus be held — 

My angel child with me — 
A glorious vision I beheld 

No words can paint to thee ; 
For in a glow of holy light 

Far purer than the sun. 
The future lived before my sight. 

As all the past had done. 
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But what to mo most wondroua Beem'd, 

In that new world so brighl, 
Was finding this world tliore redeem 'd 

From Bhadow into light : 
The false, like clouds, away had paas'd 

From the unchanging hine ; 
Yet, throngh eternity to last, 

The true remain' d the true. 
And by that token blest is known 

Thy trath, dear John, to me, 
For there I how'd before the throne 

With our Bweet babe and thee : 
And, ! a meet reward is thine 

For all thy love and eorc ; 
For lirre though aged and weak I pine, 

Wo both were youthfid tJiere ! 



THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
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Still, silent and most gentle art thoa here, 

Held and applied by Staite's ingenious hand, 
While sons and rainbows at his thooght appear, — 

Rise, set, move, stay, concentrate, or expand, 

More beauteous than a dream of Fairyland, 
And yet no dream ; for there, with eloquent eye 

But voice subdued and modest, see him stand. 
Teaching in tones that to the heart come nigh 
How unto man are given the treasures of the sky ! 

And on his light we gaze with love and awe, 

As all those lesser lights it turns to shade,'*' 
And think us of the universal law 

By which the bright must in the brighter fjEide, 

Till God's great Spirit, which doth all pervade, 
Shall all outshine and be our only light. 

Truth of the Universe t be thou display*d 
In thy absorbing and triumphant might, 
Till aJl that Thou dost love in Thee be pure and bright ! 



A TIME TO LAUGH. 

'TwAS said with saddest truth by one 

To whom our hearts aye turn — 
Old Scotland's noble peasant son — 

That man was made to mourn : 
Yet none so well as he hath shown 

How, while his wit we quaff. 
Thai man, though made sometimes to groan, 

Was also made to laugh. 

We know how much true worth may rue 

The wrongs that pierce it deep ; 
We know what Guile and Hate can do 

To make e'en Virtue weep ; 
And jaded then in heart and brain, 

As fails life's tottering staff, 
'Tis hard from sorrow to refrain, 

To lift the head and laugh. 



• The eleotric light is not now the noYoIty it was when this poem was written, 
■tartling as by the manner in which it filled the large room where it was displayed 
with a Imninoosness that might have been from the meridian son, and canaing a 
gaa-li^t, that ordinarily appeared Teiy brilliant, to oait a deep shadow on the wall. 
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Ani 0>od intoii mmj mias Ha wmy, 

A=d bope become a snares 
Asa K^ii"'<a&. too. firom pradenee stny, 
riielin'd hv care : 

'd on a stormj sea, 
T:is» 1 bere ind there like chaff, 
T!b£K'5 !!rnLe nrrd or tinie for glee, 
Asi Irnjd bAm v» kagh. 

TdC %fsec jlL desphe ;he thrall 

Assi fTgTnr— g ifciS can befiJl 
T • zi:&X£ rin £r>nt acd firet, — 

T? wTViek ^ Zi£« barpe as sea, 
vVi j&zii V rr>!ak his sta^. — 

F-r £T«rr iiTiijfs; 2:ar slaD be. 
As i2ft=^ :tM£. " :r-v ^ laogfa. ' 

Wbi«!i v>,x£ cn»£c«i ^s. &=.d sent 

Atc . iiTi :c ii^st "wis — -nirth : 
N.\ kC ::« "Tf^f. 'rii: -•:« ir-Tj^, 

■I 

:iW*Arc.>: -jcii^ ▼-I'.'tsf >:>:t iZfl "ir* 
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TO JOHN SUTHERLAND. 

MiOHT we bat stroll at will through yon wild dell, 

Companions of the brook whose song ends never ; 
Or climb and rest by the lone monntain-well 

Of that rejoicing brook the joyful giver ; 

Then gaze far, far abroad, on rock and river, 
And wood and field, and all the manifold charms 
Perfecting England*s beauty, — clustering farms, 

And villages with heavenward-gleaming spires. 
And happy animate things, that move in swarms 
0*er scenes the softest summer-sunshine warms, — 

Such is the pastime sweet that never tires ! 
But since stem duties limit our delights. 
My friend, to toilsome days and scanty nights. 

How bravely bend to them thy best desires I 



TIME'S TEACHINGS. 

We cannot grow younger by waiting. 

Whatever the years may bring ; 
Nor can we get solace by hating, 

Whatever our souls may sting. 
White hairs are not darkened by sorrow. 

Nor dark thoughts brightened by care ; 
And few are the hopes that to-morrow 

Will pay for to-day*s despair. 

Then let us not languish for leisure 

The life that's best to begin, 
Nor keep from the heart new pleasure 

Because of old griefs within. 
But be ready for every duty 

Which Time flings down as he flies, 
And gather up every beauty 

As it falls from happier skies. 

Thus life, love and labour, united. 
The world where we toil shall wed 

To the world where that toil's requited 
And notluug but woe is dead, — 

E E 
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Where whatever is true doth flourish, 

Where nothing that's false they soe, 
Where nothing that's good cau perish. 

And nothing that's bad can he! 
So said grand old Ahrahnm Whitehead 

To the listcnerB round his hearth, 
With a tbonsBsd days benighted 

That still brighter might have hirth ; 
And as he arose &om his dreaming, 

The joys of the past to call, 
The light from his old eyes beaming 

Show'd the latest worth them all. 



TO HENEY HOTTLBING. 



One day I took the paper np, 
To read the passing news, 



AND BVEHDt'G PA9TUfEB. 

Aa it, methinks. we nndcrsttiTid 

When reading " In the Wood." 
No bftlm more sweet fill'd Wordsworth's eonl 

In Lorton'a lovely vale 
Than it is thine, in sylvan calma, 

True poet I to inhale ; 
And, when thon breath'st it forth Bgaio 

As only poet could. 
It bears onto mv brain the peace 

That dwelleth '• in the Wood." 
Then leave thou oft loud faction's hold, 

And to the wilds away, 
Where Nature's inmost shrine invitea 

Thy heart, thy love, thy lay I 
And when thou comest back again 

To join the noisy brood, 
Fail not to bring the balm of ihoi^hts 

That blossom " in the Wood 1 " 



TREES AND MEN. 
I aiw two trees. The one wji8 fair and high. 

And threw its leaiy branches round it wide : 
So perfect was its shape that ev'n the sky 

Seem'd prond to have that space thns occupied ; 
Yet was it hollow; all its heart was gone ; 
But year by year it BwelI'd and Hourish'd on. 
The other was by grandenr bo nnmark'd, 

That it was scarce distingnish'd where it stood 
With many more, — sometime before impork'J 

From the last vestige of an oucieut wood, — 
But though small glory clothed it as it grow. 
Its heart was to the core still sound and true. 
And as it pleased the lord of that domain, 

At length, to try the tmth of those two oaks. 
The prond one with a few sharp clefts was sluiu ; 

The humble one sustain'd a thousand strokes ; 
And when at last, at eventide, it fell. 
A nobler tall w&u not in all the dell. 
Bs2 
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proiftd oiM« TiekUng little bat its dress, 
1$ Wli x^N>n the spot to rot away : 
k«]iil^ one liT«d still, in use to bless, 
Jm txnsAme&t to ebarm, from day to day, — 
TVittsiMT^d xmto the mansion's fairest room, 
1KVh>^ cVnuiis dings i»Qnd Art immortal bloom. 

Akad I k»^w rvv» tten« like those two trees. 

TW one was in piv^^essian great and high 
A]i4 ;w<«ti'4 the olher« who coold not so please 

\n^ M«ch display the superficial eye, 
Wltk^ 4i>^ fttX ;s^^^ hv^w meek true worth may stand, 
Whilst )i:f>Ma p7>!^ef>ce wv^old comber all the land. 

FVnt W v^ huall4er^ pow\>rfid was, bat mild ; 

T^mhtImm' v>t uitJK^her^ stzv^ng, piofoond, bat clear ; 
r«o«$l«NfcliUksis as a litUe child* 

Y<rt itt ^^j^^-'i^Y an anckait seer ; 
Attil tW^i^ kk dsi^ w^»« ni>l in pabhc spent, 
Hi^ pitud ;ii^9jutt thrv^cK^ man what God had lent. 

AAd wluW as: e|xx»k(^ u^vii a w^L 

\Vtu<h UMUXY crluv'i^ but few beliere, 
Xow of iW pJ^\i^^*I wils more than all — 

Kxvvptiu^ whdk5 he did to make us grieve — 
Hk ft<%hK.Hur s u^j^t^ dwvU in Wisdom's heart 
And iu»li> all arvHUxd their gwvd imparl. 



TV> LAPY BREWSTER.^ 

\YiUT memortets will cluster rv»and a name ! 

Tv> yours wh^fi dejir ass».x*i:iSiotis cling ! 
Fhik>s«.»plu^'ci obtairimg widest tkoie. 

And privak» frieiidsiiips In lites hopeful spring ; 

And seas to which brt^hs streams are wandering ; 
Or kindlv cv>urtcsics bv vou sustained. 

To cheer the hale and soothe the suffering. 
In that domestic circle where you rvigu*d, 
Er^ of yoor youth- hood time had vantage gained I 

All these> with other scenet^ that distant are 

• Widuw of Sir Pativi 6r«w^$tor. 
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From Tweed's fair shores, where now *tis yours to dwell, — 

And classic Edinhurgh, that like a star, 

Sends intellectual light to realms afar, — 
Tour honoured name recalls to me, how well ! 



BURNS AND HIS FAME. 



Written for a meeting of Seotsmen, in Sheffield, on the AnniTemu7 
of their Poet's Birth, Jan. 25, 1841. 



Men of the land of '' flood and fell,** 

And deathless song, and matchless story ! 
Men who, where'er ye roam or dwell, 

Point hack nnto a home of glory ! 
Though in Old England's heart my home — 

A lone and lowly rural cot — 
To-day in Bubns's name I come, 

And feel myself with you — a Scot ! 

Bums — ^Bums ! 0, not in name alone 

Is present here that spirit bright : — 
In many a song we hear its tone. 

And feel its throb and see its light 
In many a heart and many an eye ; 

Nor is it to our circle bound. 
But, far as fancy can descry. 

Is cherish'd, reverenced, and renown*d ! 

Wide over Scotia*s rugged land, 

This hour ten thousand ingles blaze. 
Bound each of which a heart- warm band 

In rapture chants his glorious lays ; 
While the lone trader, far away, 

Toiling his evening inn to gain, 
Starts on remembrance of the day 

And chords in fancy with the strain. 

Remote, in wild Columbian woods. 
The emigrant, with moistening eye, 

See ** Bums** in those wide solitudes 
Upon his " big ha* Bible** Ue : 

He takes the book — the '' wee things'* throng 
Around, and list with deep delight, 



As in hia thrilling native tonpie 

B.0 leoAa the Mossgie! "Cottar's Night. " 

And where, bj Bome Anstralian etream 

That Bweetly lulls the drowsy noon. 
The nnplaided shepherd lovce to dream 

Of winding Ayr find bonny Doon ; 
His brother herdstntm, wandering by. 

Perchance the day to mind will bring ; 
And Scotland to tboir hearts comes nigh 

Ah " Days of antd langByne" tbey sing. 

Tea I gather'd here or ecatter'd there, 

Britannia's sons, the vnie world o'er, 
Will hail him each returning year 

With offerings worthier than before : 
Yet, though more tuneful each acclaim. 

And richer in poetic flowors. 
No lay names Buma'a dear-loved name 

With more devotedness than ours t 



SUNDERLAND. 

Thsono Sunderland I full many a scene hast thoa, 
Blighted by some, yet soon endeared to me : — 

The mom's bright burst beheld from Bnilding'a * bmw; 
Or lapsing of tho dim, Eail'hanntcd sea, 

What time o'er western woods the day droops low 



Ab BB7B mj n«ighboan' 



• Tbe Dune of tbii coQjipiaiious bill u rather ci 
Alderman T. T. 'WilkinBOB, F.BA., r gentlemui ol 
Bcumeii, it nia; be a comipted damatioii from tiio Eamo root as aiir word bald, ba- 
oansa of itB Wmg in daja gout b; lo bare and bleak, wbilst other hilli in tba 
Deighbonrbood were olntlied ; or it might be from Satdr, the Duuefa god, «bo ma 
woiBhippcd on sti<;b billa, and from its position near the aoa and hiTboor, ■ mots 
Ukcl; deriTHtioD could bardlji be imagined, — une for a cnatoio, fooaded in law. 
and till TtTj lately acted apnn — that tbe iahabitaQts might cut doim aad cart tmaj 
from it whateTer materialB it wonld afford for building parpoBcs in the town. — tha 
Bite, should it etet be entirelj lerelled, then to revert to the Gunil? of Mowbraj, a* 
iU ancient owners. Thns it was at one time being rapidlj pared awa;; bat a Eu 
nobler qbo bas eince ham tesolvod npon. in imparking it, iritb BMoa of the aor- 
roondlng lands, for tbo resort and cecreatiuu of tbe people. 



And back from Ryhope Dean I come to thee t 
Bweet, too, vben leaving lato lone Tanstall Hope, 

And from the blooming upland peering down 
On garden-bower, gay hall, or eotted alope, 

To bear tbo boart-throb of the living town, 
Subdued by summer vrinda that soft elopo 

Along the meadowy Tale between ;— then crown, 
At home, what joy the molting soul «ngage». 
By wondoring forth again — through Grant's poetic pages ! 



THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 

tRespecttttUj inMribed to the Friends of SBnitiuj Hefonu.j 

Whene'eb we Beek the lane, the street. 

The mountain, or the moor. 
One touching sight we always meet — 

The dwellings of the poor. 
And now thoy range in forma! rowp, 

Where crowded toilers ply. 
And now through alleys dim disclose 

Their sqaalor to the eye. 
And, here and there, far out they stand. 

By wood or streamlet lone. 
And beautify with life the land 

Where Nature builds her throne. 

■ Jaheb GitBaoH OiuNT, natbnr of " Hadonna Pis " and msn; other eiqniiita 
poema, drunatio, didacljii, nud Ijricftl, is the wriler to i>hom isfoTenae is hero 
~e, U)d who mi^bt not iaapU; aay vith Milton, " fit andiance let me find, thongh 
" He is not (he onlj one of hia name hononrably kaoirn in the world of 
letters, and might haie been stiU better and more diBtiucU; known bat for liaring 
name. Bom, I belioTe. at LiTcrpooI, bat reeiding a great part of his hfe in 
ttie ooontj of Dorliun, ineleftd at moving in the old ■oDiol]' of the Lakes or tbs 
modem ciroles of the metropolis, in either of which he would bare shons, be ia 
pem>Dall7 less known in bis adTanced feais than be ought to be. Bat England 
i few, if any, nobler miuda to boart; and Ihr nan is not leia dear to aome 
warm hearts, because the world at large has known loo little of bis works. Hj Bnt 
MqiuicUuco with him was in eompany witb Caltert, the popular eloontioniit, on 
a oliance risit to SimdeTliuidi in Ibe spring of 1M4 ; and on m; residing thsr* in 
18C0-], be was iiue of a few cboice epirile Ihemabonta uI wbuoi 1 ban uoTar 
« tbon^t bat with the most friendl; emotions. 
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There's not a scene beneath God's dome. 
Where wealth can stand and say 

*' Here poverty shall never come, 
While I preserve my sway." 

There's not a place where rest can say 
'* I'll have no labour here ; '* 

For rest itself would pine away 
If labour were not near. 

Extremes will meet, and friend or foe 

Unto each other prove ; 
Then why not make a heaven below, 

By binding both with love ? 

Oh ! it is sad to think how oft 

The cattle that we keep 
Have homes more pure and beds more soft 

Than some where poor men sleep I 

And much there is that runs to waste, 

Or is not used at all, 
Would build for comfort, and with taste, 

The labourer's cottage small ; — 

Would make him turn his mind about, 
And with new hopes begin 

To love his garden neat without, 
His store of books within ; — 

To make him feel himself a man, 
With heart more pure and warm, 

When once he knew the better plan 
To which he might conform I 

Methinks I see him sitting there. 

His daily labour o'er : 
His family all are gather'd near 

And listening to his lore. 

He talks no more with discontent 
Of wealth he cannot share, — 

His wrongs, his hates, his unpaid rent. 
His unavailing care, — 

But speaks with joy of things above, 
And gives to God the praise, 
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For filling all their hearts with love 
And blessing thus their days I 

*' The poor are always with you,** said 

Onr Lord, when he was poor, 
And had not where to lay his head 

From storm or heat secure. 

"And inasmuch as onto them 

Ye do the best ye may, 
Te do it onto me, and I 

Wm own it m that day t ** 

Then, np ! the work shall be begun, 

For it will doubly bless : 
'Twill better those for whom *tis done, 

The doers not the less I 



SAKAH m HEAVEN. 

Thb Autumn days come round again ; 
The hedges redden in the lane ; 
The leaves grow golden on the tree. 
And golden memories glow in me. 

Yes, Autumn comes, but where art thou. 
My loved and loving Sarah, now ? 
*Tis but twelve months since we were wed. 
And three months they have call'd thee dead. 

Yet dead thou seemest not to me. 
But living still in all I see : 
Ev'n Nature thy dear form doth take 
And look more lovely for thy sake. 

Yon lake's deep blue, that mocks the sky, 
Hath caught expression from thine eye, 
Where oft I've read such depth of love 
As could but come from Heaven above. 

Yon hill with sunshine on its brow 
Is not more noble than wert thou ; 
And all the landscape borrows grace 
From the sweet beauty of thy face. 
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And in those sounds so soft and low. 
That with the light winds eome and go, 
It makes my drooping sonl rejoice 
To hear the music of thy Toice. 

Whence, too, these yearnings of the heart, 
That form of life the truest part, 
Bnt that thy spirit comes to mine, 
And npward points to joys divine ? 

Mnch beanty have I seen on earth. 
And mach have known of human worth, 
Bnt human worth to me hath grown 
More worthy, since I thine have known. 

Then, Sarah dear, die not to me ! 
But live thou still in all I see, — 
In all I hear, or feel, or love. 
Around, within, below, above, — 

That I may come, in that bright day 
When all things false have pass'd away, 
My sorrows o'er, my faults forgiven. 
To join thee with the good in Heaven. 



EASTER. 

How brightly breaks this Easter mom f 

Those bells, how joyfully they peal ! 
While ev'n the newly- springing com 

Its resurrection seems to feel. 

Frank English takes his early meal. 
Hoping with God the day to spend. 

And o'er the upland-side doth steal. 
Of all that breathes or blooms the friend. 

Anon, where with their solemn grace 

Yon tall old pine-trees crown the scene, 
He stands with Nature face to face, 

Thrill'd by the beauty of her mien ; 

For her true lover he hath been 
Since first, when he was yet a child. 

She came his little heart to wean 
From all with love unreconciled. 
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then how tenderly she taught 

Her lessons to his yearning mind — 
How deftly on his feelings wrought, 

That well her lore might he enshrined, 

Till Higher Tmth in time should find 
Its glowing symbols written there, — 

Not to the earth his heart to bind, 
^nt that Heaven's tablets it might bear ! 

For 'tis not to herself alone 

Nature the poet's soul would bring : 
God's handmaid she, from near His throne 

She comes, and ne'er forgets her King, 

But toucheth every mystic string 
Of that sweet lyre within us felt, 

Making us to its tremblings sing, 
If we in reverence e'er have knelt — 

Have knelt to Him who maketh aUy 

And loveth all that He doth make ; 
Who letteth not an atom fall 

But that it nobler use may take ; — 

Who came Himself, for mercy's sake, 
The low to lift, the lost to save. 

And, as from night the day doth break, 
To lead us upward from the grave I 



DO TffX BEST. 
(Written in a time of great Scarcity and Discontent. ) 

I LOVE all plans to help the poor : 

Each cannot be the best ; 
Yet each may be to some one more 

Than all the others blest. 

One morning long I mused alone 

Upon this struggling world. 
Where mobs fight mobs, and from the throne 

King after king is Bturl'd. 

I thought of all who ** dub and moil " 

In sorrow day by day. 
And all who give their mental toil 

For scorn and scanty pay. 
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I kntiw: — by xazir % Tf^ tfm tiTiriit — 

Tie iHs in bmnjer's tnm ; 
Hiiw iiA is fings the TitaJs cmogiit 

%:tit TfTmiiiffi'ed heart mad farmm. 

I Icusw hzw. in. our lored land, 

W-sr? :2icii5a2Li^ in that hoar 
xrrnsr ^Higg feebly, to withstand 

£3 yiaTrfzg, maddening power. • 

JLiti TTszLi I snsaL throng all mj frame 

A flnruTge gens^jn nn. 
T^?»* ^?**^"* ise in my soul ^^T^l^mi^ 

Wlty win cot man lore man ? 

Frrm iZ w^ierec-n my eye conid rest, 
•V iZ my thcxizfc: could prore, 

T!itfr» eaaixe the assnnnee to my breast 
Thai G'lU HrFwdf is Love. 



ioii Xiiizrif. tco. I saw was kind ; 

W.r-ji £iTe :o world i:s Hght ; 
r^iy 1=.*:' diy cC'Zld language find, 

Az<i TT'j^^ 5Lng hymns to night. 

^:i -gr-^r'-P, cX'Tid ; and wave with wave, 

Sc-«:ii«d as I'.rth tfcev went, 
AZ'I D:wcr iC' breeze its fragrance gare, 

Ye« ^ain'd bv what it lent. 

Tbec dcwn with grief I bent to see 

llaz ao ontrae to man, 
Tbit be« of an meet blest, should be 

T^ £r«t so mar the plan. 

Fc: as I reason 'd thus, there stole 
A T-oiv-e. tfcoagb still and small, 

31v>!^ sweeily whispering to the sonl — 
" G-vXi*s love is over all : 

** Then let not thon a vain despair 

** Thy spirit's fiiith bedim ; 
** Rut in thy sphere do thon thy share 

**And trust the rest to Hm. 

** For though his own bright hopes to blast 

*' Man's tendency may seem ; 
«* Be sore the wrong will fail at last, 

^*And God the right redeem.*' 
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MIDNIGHT. 
(Composed on Oubb-bbidoe, Yobk, 1889.) 

How solemn the snrroiinding city's sleep I 

And, save yon lonely footfall heard afar, 

Or stream's faint ripple, nothing stirs to mar 
The silent reign which Midnight loves to keep, 

As with her hosom gem'd hy many a star 
She hroodeth o'er the world in mood most deep 1 

Midnight ! solemn Midnight ! many are 
Thy hallow'd impulses vonchsafed to me ; 

And here, forgetting Day's tumnltuons jar, 
Commonion deep my spirit woos with thee, — 
For solitude to it is revelry. 

And sDence melody, at such a time, 

When to the Source of Thought it loves to climb, 
And win a glimpse of its own destiny ! 



SUNSET AT SOUTHPORT. 

« 

(June 24th, 1869.) 

Thou sun, just setting o'er the distant sea 1 
If such the glory which thou canst bequeath 
Unto the clouds above and waves beneath, 

What must be His, great orb, who gave it thee ? 

O'er the horizon whither thou art going, 
Imagination paints some lovelier sphere 
Even than that this hour thou leavest here. 

The morn of which is still more brightly glowing. 

So back and forth thou pourest, day by day. 
Thy heavenly splendours on the yearning earthi 
Beauty from beauty calling into birth, 

And symbolling the soul's eternal way 1 

Me thinks as from yon far horizon's rim 
Thou sendest hither thy electric blaze, 
A more than natural message in thy rays 

Comes to the sad and weary heart from Him — 
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Fiom Him vfao lireth erermore mod inpiftii, 

FooDtjun of lore's pone vwmth mod tmtli's ps» iicic 
Speaking of tlua ^jui vorid vlxieli knovi ao bG^tL 

WUch sorrow neTer donds, or error itiiiifth 



For M, O Sim ! there is no ni^it in thee. 
Who light itself mrt fioith forerer sending, 
80 of THT Sus — ^whose lore, all wmys fiifth 

ggith unto ererr creature, '^ utb n me ! '* 



TO MY FIRST GREY HAIRS. 

risi6.) 

Blossoms of Death ! why here so soon. 
Startling and sad as snow in Jane ? 
My gammers are but thirty-three ; 
Why come ye then so soon to me ? 

Blossoms of death 1 whence do ye grow ? 
Why do ye come, bat never go ? 
Winter's white flower gives place in Spring — 
Yoa to the last in year place cling ! 

BloflBoms of death ! then why so soon — 
Why to me come before life's noon ? 
Few years — how few ! — have pass'd me by : 
Why come to one so young as I ? 

Blossoms of death I although to me 
Solemn your early mission be, 
I'll take it friendly, since your bloom 
Bespeaks a life beyond the tomb. 

All things have use : — an snow-drops bring 
Some tidings of a coming Spring, 
Blossoms of death ! ye say — ** Prepare 
To leave this dull, cold scene of care ! *' 

And as, when Spring breaks on our gaze, 
The snow-drop withers and decays, 
Blossoms of death ! so your decay 
SLuU come, but with a brighter day ! 



Thna whoUier, blossoma pole I with n 
Your season short or long may be, 
Still let ma tmat, as ye grow rife, 
The frnit will bo immortftl life I 



EVENING THOUGHT, 



O'cB AnneBlcy Hilla the eon retiree, 

Far-distant scenes to cheer : 
The moon from Harlow Wood aspires 

To glad ns here. 
TeB t day hath aet ; yet still on high 

Its golden beams delay, 
Soon in a calmer, cooler sl^ 

To fade away. 
'Tis thas the charma of pleasnros past 

Will linger in their flight 
Till others rise ; then fade the last 

In new delight. 



• BeaalUiil, jet >olcnm as tha hour of tidlight, are Ihe writer's TecolleritloiiB 

of tbo Faieet ftmimd NeiiHl«id. Eretj place, like oTerj msu, luu • Bpiritnal u 

mil u pbjsir^ being tud iuflneDce peculiiu'lj ila onD. aod appeiling lo corre- 

Bpondiiig principles in tha hnman mind. The acenSB and aMociatioiia of Neirgtead 

I Inipart a Ifodemcss and aiilciiinit; to tbc fse1iiig« — a oalio itflcctite light to tlie 

I heart — that aftorvards, go wherercr tb may, can neier cutirelj farsalce ns. Of thia 

I I mrj one who has riidted them will feel mors or lean conicioDi, according to Ilia 
1 d«gr*B of hia own nalnial auBceptibilitj ; lint aotnething of it mnet be eiperienFed 

a b; th« most obdnralo. II ia a place in which the Paat alill loitorl aa UiouKb 

it could not depart. Tmo, Ibe jaang and growing kchhIs— the eier ttcth ond ahio' 

.g watan — the newly added lowers, and modem oidlnre all aronad, — these are nt 

I tbe preunti and mate na aware that our awn life ia alao in the preaeut and tbo 

J (atare. Bat bow mnch of iht pail ia mTngled with these, to tnske tu feci as tbongb 

I old Time himaelf bad retamed amongst tliem to coiit«mplate them in compariion 

I vitb bi* Tonner doingal IIoneTcr true it ia, that God, who created the whole 

I world, pronoimced it all good from tlie begimiittg; — however true tbat bannta 

Bwlj opened to ua maT possesa more of the wild or vast, the beantifot or sablime, 

I IbaQ taany that nealle in tbe boaom of antiqnlt;, — there will ever bi a ptcMliar 

I ehana about a ipot that hai a hUloTy ; and where, in Bherwood Foroat, ia the 

I place that hu a hiator; mom varied, laoro interesting than that of NewMead r Its 

I rite ^m woods and act among billa that are tonched with the tines and called 

I bj tbe namaa of old romance. It baa been eqoall;, though at Tarioiu periods, tbe 
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Will KiUer gmw 

So cttir Hfe with hope b brx^it ; 

Bat, manhocMi's noontide past. 

In cairn reflection's eTiming H^ 

Wewmlkatkst! 

And jet agidn, la one pale stroik 

O'er eTe's fkr Ter^e win star, 
TiD round apon the east doth break 

Another d»T ; — 

So life to life tme £uth shall link — 

Utt coming and the gone — 
A ^ofj o'er time's farthest brink. 

To eheer us on ! 



of oatkvcd patriotijzD, ehhmlrr. religion, ktfnxiig, poetic geniiB, and pldl- 
■ mhiup i ; and thoogb — like mncfa of the rest of the world — ^it is not withosi its 
skofics of dcfffhr sad dsrkness too, there sre bright paaages in its historj thsi 
tfO^X Dcm to die. The writer hinuelf once saw sparkle, amid its seenea, the 
sviupalhctie tear of a man who. when at school, was on the same form with Bjron 
and Peel, and who in mature years " scorned alike to be or hare a slaxe,*' — the lata 
Cotonel WHdmu, who had the moral courage to advocate the amancipation of odr 
black brethren on his own estates in the West Indies, even thoogfa he had after- 
waidsto send cot large annoal sums to meet expenses, instead of ifoeiiing his 
arraii < im e d ineonis froon that sonree, — an income which had been chiefly q»ent in 
improfing Sewitead, md in liberaHtj and osefalneas to all around him. 



W. PORBITT, PXUNIEB. BURNLEY. 
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